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THB TOURNAMENT AT ASHBY * * 


One of llic most fascinating of the famous Waver ley novels by Sir Waltoi Scott is “ Ivaihoe," the 
first in which the scenes arc laid outside Scotland. The period is just after the return of Kichanl I 
from the Holy Land, and the story gives a vivid picture of feudal Kngland and Hit* days of Chivalry. 
Our illustration, from the painting by Rowland Wheelwright, depnts one of the most thrilling 
moments in the tournament at Ashby de-la-Zouch in Leicestershire wlun Ivanhoc and Brian 
do Bois Guilbert weie engaged m desperate combat 
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THE BEWAILING OF ST. FRANCIS 


The picture above is reproduced from a fresco (» e , painting on a wall) at the Church of Santa 
Croce in Florence It \\ is the work of Giotto, an artist who was born in 1266 and lived until 
i 337 St Francis seen on his death-bed, was the great apostle of humanity „ and Giotto one of 
the ver} early Italian painters who brought bick humanity to art after the stiffness that followed 

the fall of the Roman Empire. 


IN THE BEGINNING 


A PELLES, greatest of Greek 
painters, was famous for his 
L pictures of “ Venus Rising from 
the Sea ” and “ The Three Graces.” 
Another picture of his, " Alexander 
Wielding a Thunderbolt,” was known 
all over the ancient world. 

Apelles was an intimate friend of 
Alexander the Great, and the historian 
Pliny tells a story of how one day 
Alexander visited the painter’s studio 
and began to talk about pictures, but 
knew so little of art and blundered so 
badly that Apelles whispered to him he 
had better be silent because even the 


boys who were mixing the colours were 
laughing at him. 

Advice to a Cobbler 

The most famous story of Apelles 
concerns him and a cobbler. At an 
exhibition of the great artist’s work, 
Apelles himself stood behind one of his 
pictures, listening to what the people 
said about them. A cobbler, looking 
at a picture, found fault with a shoe, 
or rather sandal, depicted in it, and 
Apelles at once set to work to alter it 
and put it right. The cobbler was 
immensely pleased and got rather a 
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swelled head —so much so that next 
day he came back and began to criticise 
the legs in the picture. Out came 
Apelles in a fine rage and told the 
cobbler to stick to his last, advice 
which has been famous all through the 
twenty-three centuries which have 
passed since Apelles painted. 

What a sad thing it is that not one 
of the paintings of this great Greek 
master remains for us to admire and 
study ! There is not even a copy 
of one. All the pictmes painted by tbe 
many great artists of Ancient Greece 
have long ago turned to dust and ashes 
We still have some of their wonderful 
sculptures, and from these we know 
what marvellous artists lived in those 
days, but not a single painting. 

We believe we are right in saying 
that the only examples of the paintings 
of classical times which still exist are 


frescoes or wall paintings found in long- 
buried cities such as Pompeii, in this 
case pieserved by the ashes flung out 
by the volcano Vesuvius. Of one of 
these, a picture of the Greek hero 
Ulysses with his wife Penelope, enough 
remains to show how wonderfully the 
artists of those long-past days were able 
to paint. 

When Art was Discouraged 

For centuiies after Rome was de- 
stroyed by the flood of Northern bar- 
barians the art of painting almost 
vanished iroin the Western world. It 
is true that the monks in their monas- 
teries illuminated their missals with 
lovely colours, but there were no great 
painters of pictures, or if there were 
they have been utterly forgotten. As 
Sir William Orpen has wntten : " In 
the early days of the Church the 



PAINT FD BY CAVE-DWHJLFRS Mrawfrm 

In a laige cave near Santander, jn Northern Spain, wall-pic tin es viere discoveied about half a 
century ago, and one of them is it produced above When we consider that it belongs to the 
prehistonc period .ind that it 'was the work of a person (or persons) who lived the life of cave 
scmi-sa\ ages, wc must appreciate the high quality of the draughtsmanship. The drawing tu 
attributed to a late period of the Stone Age, 


IN THE BEGINNING 



A PREHISTORIC WORK OF ART 

Ht'it* is uiutlu'i punting finin the •_ ive m Noithern Spun which wab once the habitation of 
people ol the Stone Age I he cimiuil ju the background is pi only a bison such us orn e roamed 
the prairies of North Anuric. i M\nv of the paintings m the Vitamin cave were carried out on 
the root. D<ti, elk, bison, wolves and bears figured among the subjects chosen. No one ran 
s i> whetln r t In* work was tbit of one m vir »>1 several people 


Fathers gave little encouragement to 
Art and 1 euised be all that paint pic- 
tures ' is a sentiment frequently iounrl 
in their wiitings/’ 1 hev were like' tin* 
strict Mahommedans who to this day 
hate the taking of photographs. 

Giotto's Sample 

And so we skip sixteen centuries 
from Apelles and come to the Italian 
Giotto di Bondone. There is a s*ory 
about Giotto which illustrates not only 
his skill, but his character. The Pope of 
the period sent a messenger to him, to 
ask for a specimen of his work, with a 
view to commissioning him to paint a 
picture for the Vatican. Giotto took a 
sheet of paper and a brush dipped in 
red paint, then resting his elbow against 
his side so as to form a sort of compass, 


with on- turn of his hand drew a pei- 
fect circle and handed this to the 
messenger as piool of his skill, 

Giotto, greatest of early Italian 
painters, was born at a village near tin* 
town of Florence about the year I2(>6. 
He kiuw nothing of painting, he had 
no education, yet from his eailieM 
childhood he did his best to repri sent 
the things he saw around him by lines 
draw'll in th * dust. One day when the 
lad W'as ten years old he was out in the 
field looking after his father's sheep, 
and, as usual, was diawmg. Hts canvas 
w r as a Hat stone, his pencil a bit ot 
burnt stick and Ins model a lamb. 

Suddenly a shadow fell across him 
and, looking up, he saw a tall bearded 
man with a kindly face watching him. 
This was Giovanni Cimabue, first «»f 
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A ttderson. 


FIVE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 

This beautiful angel ^as painted about five 
hundred years ago by Giovanni da Fiosole, 
better known as Fra (i e , ' Brother ') 
Angelico, for he became a monk. His 
works were all of a religious character. 
Angelico was born m 1307 and died in 
M55. 


the restorers of painting in Italy, and 
painter of two remarkable pictures of 
the Madonna which, after 700 years, 
are still in existence. The master, 
greatly impressed by the work of the 
little shepherd lad, took him to Florence 
and had him taught. Before he died 
he had the happiness of seeing Giotto 
paint a series of magnificent frescoes in 
Florence. In one of these, the " Para- 
dise/* Giotto introduced portraits of a 
number of his friends, including the 
great poet Dante. These splendid pic- 
tures were afterwards covered with a 
coat of whitewash, but this has now 
been removed and the frescoes can 
be seen in the Museo Nazionale at 
Florence. 

In 1334 Giotto was made Master of 
Works of the Cathedral and City of 
Florence and he decorated the cathe- 
dral with fine statues. He was an 
architect as well as a painter, and the 
west front of Florence Cathedral was 
designed by him as well as the Cam- 
panile or Bell Tower. 

A Painter of Angels 

Although to us Giotto's paintings 
seem stiff and conventional, ye t* they 
were life itself compared with the dull 
Byzantine art of earlier times. If the 
Byzantine artist painted a human 
figure the background was left blank 
or filled in with gilding. Giotto was the 
first to paint backgrounds with build- 
ings and trees, and we can judge of the 
effect of his work on the people of the 
time by what the novelist Boccaccio 
said of him : 

“ Giotto was such a genius that there 
was nothing in Nature that he could not 
have represented in such a manner that 
it not only resembled, but seemed to be, 
the thing itself.** 

The name Giovanni da Fiesole means 
little to most of us, but when vre speak 
of Fra Angelico we mention a name 
familiar to all loveis of art. Fra Ange- 
lico was born in 1387 and became a 
monk. He was a gentle, kindly person, 
a little brother of the poor, who rarely 


ST. FRANCIS AND THE BIRDS 



H I \finsill 


The above pictim as it produced fioin i punting Iv <.i tto iJn hist of tlu it I loi inline 
painters He produced mm\ fiescot* deputing the I i f« of St 1 i uuis known as the Saint of 
Assist Not only w is triottu i painter but 1 r w is also in architect and wis made Master ot 
the Works of th« < athedral it 1 lortnci Its camp mile or d< tuh d bell lowir exists to du 
thoi ^h its dcsigmi did not li\f t > \\itnts> the i tuple lion i f his woik 
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ventured into the big cities and was a Fra Angelico died in 1455- Eleven 
lover of Nature. y ears earlier there was born m Florence 

His pictures are all of sacred subjects, a boy named Alessandro Fihpeppi, 
and his angels are wonderfully beauti- afterwards known as Botticelli. Young 
ful, but his devils are not awe-inspiring. Sandro was apprenticed to a jeweller, 
They seem to be ashamed of their but he loved painting and had the luck 
unpleasant profession He was the first to become a pupil of the monk Lippi, 
to paint backgrounds with meadows 
covered with flowers, and the colours he Pupil and Master 

used are bright and tender. Beautiful Botticelli became a much greater 
wall paintings of his are still to be painter than his master, but the reason 
seen in the Vatican at Rome and m why we have chosen him nut of many 
Florence. great Italian painters is that he <>ri- 



MADONNA AND CHIID 


Anderson, 


Aft<r the (hath of (iiotto lia \ngtlico aiul bra T ippi tarried on the di eeJopimnt of art in 
> loroncn and this painting of th# 1 Madonm ind C liild was the woik oi I la 1 lhppo Iippi, who 
was born in 140O and dud in 1 460 It shows a hnc he ling >f h minino beauty and tht hguies 
arc markedly human 1 hough this artist livtd so long a N o some of his work id.lv be sotn m tlu 

N ttional (*alhi) 1 oiulon 




Indenon 

THE MAGNIFICAT 

In the Litin tongue the word Magmiic Lt meins doth mignif) and it is the title of that 
pirt of t he Church of 1 ngl md service beginning My soul d ah magrnf\ the Lori Ihe 
tith is givf n to this M i lonn i of the Vlxgniiieat which is re gar it 1 is the supreme n ist< roiecc 
of Botticelli (1444 1510) The picture to b< seen m thi l Ihzi O iller\ Tlmnc^ sh )ws Lntuiscl> 
spmtual expressions and lias great decor iti\e cli irm 

ginated a new style of painting. All Figures and faces are beautiful, and 
those before him had pictured only flowers surround the figures Here is 
sacred subjects, but Botticelli broke beauty of a pagan type, and Botti- 
new ground. celli's patron was not the Church, but 

the younger Lorenzo dei Medici. 

The Coming of Spring Botticelli painted many religious 

His most famous picture, punted in pictuus, yet he was the first great 
1477 is " Prmiavera,” the Coining of painter to buak away from the old 
Spring In the centre is Venus, God- tradition, that all painting must be 
dess of Love, with Mercury, messenger only for the struct oi the Church He 
of the gods, and the three Graces was a friend and follower of the gieit 
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preacher and reformer, Savonarola, and 
may have been present at the mar- 
vellous “ bonfire of vanities ” at Flor- 
ence, when women flung cards, dice, 
masks and carnival costumes, as well 
as costly ornaments, into a huge blaze 
in the public square . Later, Savonarola 
was excommunicated and was strangled 
and burned. 

This was so great a blow to Botti- 
celli that he fell into a state of melan- 
choly and his later pictures show the 
change. 


The painters of whom we have been 
writing worked in “ tempera, ” or dis- 
temper ; that is to say, their colours, 
ground in water, were mixed with some 
sort of thin glue or with yolk of egg 
beaten up with vinegar. They had not 
the great range of colours which are at 
the command of the modern artist, and 
did not know the art of oil painting. 

Painting in Oils 

This great discovery, namely, of oil 
painting, was not made in Italy, but in 
the Netherlands, and 
was due to the genius 
of tw r o brothers, Hubert 
and John Van Eyck. 
Hubert was born about 
1365 ; his younger 
brother, John, in 1385. 
These two men worked 
the greatest revolution 
in painting that the 
world has ever seen, 
but it is a sad fact that 
we know hardly any- 
thing about their lives 
or doings. Giorgio 
Vasari, a painter him- 
self, wrote the lives 
of the early Italian 
painters, but there was 
no one to chronicle the 
lives of the Van Eycks, 
or tell us how they 
made the discovery 
which has meant so 
much to art. 

The only story that 
remains to us, and we 
do not know whether it 
is true or a legend, is 
that John Van Eyck one 
day finished a picture, 
and after varnishing it 
with great care put it 
out in the sun to dry. 
When he cam<3[ back he 
discovered, to] his dis- 
gust, that the Jieat had 
cracked and ruined his 
picture. This started 



W /*. Mansell 

TN THE FLEMISH STYLE 

These portraits of Jan Arnolfini anil his wife were painted by 
John Van Eyck (1485-1440). and the original may be seen in 
the National Gallery, London. John and his brother Hubert 
Van Eyck worked the greatest revolution in painting, for tney 
discovered (not in Italy, but in the Netherlands) how to paint 
in oils. Hubert was the elder of the two brothers 


THE MAN WITH THE PINKS 



I ItruikiiMTin 


The oi i^inal of this putim w Inch was puinttd ibout h\t hundud \t irs no In John \an l \<k 
ma\ b« scm m t ht Hulin Museum I lie work of out ot tlu hist irtiMs to ust oil punt the 
pn tun astounds us to da\ l>> its lit# like realism Lht uKntit\ ol tin sitti i is qmtt unknown 
buthispatinn unt was probabl} s t \nthom bciaust of tlu hell w hit h hangs bi low tlu (loss 
on the twisted chain that the man is w taring 





four and a half centuries iga the artist 
Hill*) Munlinc punted an obi nip; casket 
the sides of which tie 1 1< rnc l with si\ 
miniatures lllusti itmg the Legend of St 
I rsula Here Ursult on her pilgrimage 
reaches Cologne 


In the ebove immature the Sunt is tuning 
Lt Bash The cask t up > 1 whnli these 
paintings were in i U ni lsuies 4 t< e t in 
length ltd 10 in< h in h 4 ht and 

l foeit 1 inch in bre 1 1 th It is 1 l seen 
it Bruges 111 the Jf ispit d ot St Jjlin 



He'U the Pope and Iht pilgrims tre embirk 
ing at Bisk I ven the mot slopes e»f thc 
cisket arc adjrncd with bciutifulh y unfed 
rntdillions ml f ui iii„t 1 nia^ie nr»s 


Tn this miniature is depleted the tnutjrdom 
of the pilgrims St TJisuli w is the 
ela ughte 1 of a King of Brittany Hie 
eolom in the punting ire still blight 
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AN ART WONDER OF THE WORLD 

’ r--~ -5 -rn as#*? *f 



b Brttckmitm 

c \ imnuiifs the ibove mini iture \it e m stud\ tht sunc of tin mirl\iri m < f St I isida 
Ac i r nip lined b\ a tu vide n uid one of the Pop* ssinti she st inds un lism e el 1 t te>rt the j. ncin 
ol the Huns it fusing 1o dim lui baith mel c ilmlv nwiilm^ death l\ the irelnrs uiow 
1 ho object ot lsuli^ pili,i inline is belic\< 1 to have been to elelrc tier miring to i piqin 
prince She sided up the Islnne to l isle vend to Komi ind w is mutvied on hei teturn 

II 
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him on a series of experiments to 
find colours which should be more 
lasting, and after trying many things 
he discovered that linseed oil and oil 
of nuts dried more quickly than any- 
thing else, and that colours mixed 
with these oils were more brilliant than 
those blended with tempera, and - 
more than that were proof against 
water. So came about the discovery of 
painting in oil, a discovery which 
rapidly spread to Italy, Germany, and 
other parts of Europe. 

The Martyrdom of St. Ursula 

John Van Eyck was as original a 
genius as Giotto himself, for he was 
really the first artist to paint what we 
call a picture. An example is his “ Man 
with the Pinks," which, after 500 years, 
still astonishes all who see it by its 
wonderful drawing and perfect truth to 
life. 

If you ever visit the* Belgian town of 
Bruges, w'hich is only an hour by rail 
from Ostend, you are sure to be taken 
inb the ancient Hospital of St. John 
to oee the pictures of Hans Memlinc. 
They me so brilliant, so beautiful, the 
colours so shiningly clear, that it is 
almost impossible to believe that they 
were painted more than four and a half 
centuries ago. By far the most wonder- 


ful of them all are the paintings on the 
Shrine of St. Ursula. 

St. Ursula w'as the daughter of a 
King of Brittany, whose story is that 
she was persecuted by a pagan prince 
who wanted to marry her and was told 
that in order to escape she must go 
on a pilgrimage to Rome with 11,000 
virgins. Where she collected this army 
of young women the historian does not 
relate, but she did so and they all sailed 
up the Rhine to Basle and thence made 
their way to Rome. Unfoi tunately, on 
their way back they fell into the hands 
ot tilt' Huns at Cologne and weie all 
massacred. 

We may believe the story or not as 
we please ; but, anyhow, it gave the 
great Memlinc an opportunity to paint 
a series of deathless pictures. Though 
the casket is only ] feet long and less 
than 3 feet high, there art' eight paintings 
and six medallions as well. Every tiny 
detail stands out as perfec tly as on 
the long-past day when the artist still 
wielded his brush 1 hey have the 
daintiness of miniatures. 

I he (icnius of the Kcn.iisis.inc e 

Renaissance means re birth In the 
year 145^ there was bom at Vinu, an 
Italian village not tar from Mojenoe, a 
boy who was destined to be the father 



THI LAS I SUPPLK 


w 1 . Munull 


This lllust lation is reproduced fiom a < opv nifule hv Marco d'O^gionn of a rnastupieir l>v 
Leonardo <ta \ nn i 1510; Lew pi< t in »s ha\ r stamped themselves <ui tin imagination of 

the wholt world as deeplv ih this one, whnh so di aniatn all v re« rentes the Hible si rnc Tin 
original picture was painted slowly and with mil nte labour in Milan 



II l I/JM til. 


This is piohibl\ tlu mo^t famous pietuie in the woiM ami w is tlu woik ol I loiurdo di \ inu 
Not so mail} \i ns 1^0 tht misLrpuei was stole n from its plate in the I uu\rt at Pans uul it 
was many nun hs before the* eamas was mound ami put bielv Mom Lis i w ^ the third 
wife of hraucesco dei Liocondo, a Horentine official, and it is related that Leonardo hired 
musicians to play whilst he painted, so that his subject should preserve her intent expression. 
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of the* greatest re-birth ol ait that the 
world has ever seen. 

Leonardo da Vinci was not merely a 
great artist, but also a great genius, a 
sort of superman of a type that appears 
in the world's history only at very 
long intervals. He was splendidly 
handsome ; he had such immense 
strength that with his bare hands he 
could straighten out a heavy horsehoe. 
He was brave to a fault, and a brilliant 
talker. Of him the Italian writer 
Vasari says : “ His every action is so 
divine that he distances all other men." 

If he had not shone so greatly a^ a 
painter he would have gained world- 
wide fame as a sculptor ; if he had 
never touched brush or chisel he would 
still have been celebrated for his in- 
ventions. In science and invention he 
was centuries ahead of his time. He 
was a clever chemist and the author of 
the first standard book on Anatomy. 

In a word, he was a genius, and it is 
not surprising that he was the wonder 
of his own age and of those that have 
passi d since his death. 

W nile he was still a schoolboy his 
flashes of brilliancy astounded his 
masters, but he was oddly wayward. 
He would take up a thing, excel in it 
and fling it aside. The only subject in 
which he never seemed to lose interest 
was painting, and his father presently 
persuaded his friend, Andrea del Ver- 
rochio, a well-known artist, to take 
young Leonardo as a pupil. 

Another Pupil excels his Master 

Leonardo’s master received a com- 
mission from the monks of Vallom- 
broso to paint a picture of St. John 
baptising Christ, and the master allowed 
the boy to paint one of the angels in 
the picture. When Leonardo had 
finished there was a breathless silence, 
for his angel was so much more beauti- 
ful than any of the others that there 
was no comparison. Amazed that a 
mere boy could paint better than he, 
del Verrochio never again dipped a 
brush in colour. 


Very soon Leonardo became known 
all over Italy. He was invited to Milan, 
where he painted his famous “ Last 
Supper." He was so slow with his work 
that the Duke Sforza spoke to him about 
it and asked him why he wasted time 
mooning about. Leonardo gently ex- 
plained that it was necessary for him to 
think out every head before beginning 
to paint it, and that it was very difficult 
to express the face of a man like Judas 
who betrayed the Master from Whom 
he had received so many benefits 
" But," he went on, " to save time I 
will put in the head of the prior." The 
Duke was hugely amused and decided 
to let this clever youngster finish the 
work at his own price and leisure. 

How the “ Mona Lisa ” was Stolen 

The most celebrated of the paintings 
of Leonardo da Vinci is the " Mona 
Lisa," often called " La Gioconda," 
who in real life was the third wife of a 
Florentine official. Her strange smile 
has been the puzzle and admiration of 
all the many generations who have seen 
the picture. 

This is the picture which was stolen 
from the Louvre in Paris in the year 
1911, and the theft caused a sensation 
all over the world. The thief actually 
took the picture off the wall, frame and 
all, and since it is 3 feet in height bv 
2 feet 4 inches in breadth, the astonish- 
ing thing is that Ik 1 was not seen. He 
must have crossed two rooms, descended 
a flight of stairs and walked across two 
courtyards, carrying the picture. The 
director of the Gallery and twelve 
attendants were dismissed, and hun- 
dreds of detectives and police 1 were 1 set 
to work. Yet no sign was found of 
either the thief or the picture. 

Just before Christmas, 1913, a man 
went into a shop in Florence and 
offered to sell a picture. The owner of 
the shop, a dealer in antiques, imme- 
diately recognised it as the missing 
masterpiece. The man, whose name 
was Vincenzo Perugia, was arrested and 
confessed that Ik 1 stole the picture to 



THE STATUE OF LORENZO DEI MEDICI 
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avenge the art thefts of Napoleon when geniuses, he showed his love for art 
he invaded Italy more than a hundred while quite a small boy and haunted the 
years ago. So now “ La Gioconda ” premises of his nurse, whose husband 
smiles again from the wall of her home was a marble worker. Time and again 
in Paris. his father beat him, but this had no 

effect on young Michael, and at last 
When Mona Lisa came to be French his father gave in and apprenticed him 

It is an odd thing that the famous to the well-known artist, Ghirlandaio, 
picture never came into the hands of Before his three years were up the boy's 
the man for whom it was painted, for it wonderful modelling brought him to 
was still unfinished when Leonardo the notice of the great Lorenzo dei 
accepted the invitation of the King of Medici, who put him into the famous 
France to visit him. Leonardo had 11 Garden School " of sculpture, and 
been none too well treated in Italy and presently gave him special work in his 
he was growing old and was thankful own household at a salary of 500 ducats 
for the refuge offered to him. King a month. 

Francis was very kind to him and often 

visited him. How Trouble Began 

One day when the King was in the Michael Angelo was only seventeen 
artist's studio, Leonardo, who had long when Lorenzo the Magnificent died, 
been ill, was seized with a sudden and the boy lost his position and salary, 
attack and the King, much distressed, Piero dei Medici succeeded. He was a 
sat down beside him and put his arm tyrant and a fool who forced young 
around him. Leonardo looked up with Michael to waste his time by modelling 
a smile into the King's face, then his a statue in snow. Michael had a friend, 
eyes closed, he quivered and lay still, a poet, who dreamed one night that 
He had died in the arms of his royal Lorenzo appeared to him and told him 
friend, a fit ending to a wonderful life, to warn Piero that he would be driven 

from the city. The poet did give the 
The World’s Greatest Artist message and got a fearful beating for 

Some years ago the Strand Magazine doing so. He also told Michael, who 
asked various great living painters to • had sense enough to see that trouble 
give their opinions as to the world’s was coming, so he cleared out and went 
greatest pictures. Sir Lawrence Alma- to Bologna. Sure enough, in 1494 
Tadema chose “ The Disputation as to Piero dei Medici had to fly for his life 
the Sacrament " by Raphael, and Mr. and Florence became a republic. 

G. F. Watts chose the “ Sistine Ma- At Bologna, Michael Angelo carved a 
donna " by the same artist. Others Sleeping Cupid so perfect that a dealer 
picked pictures by Titian, Tintoretto sold it to Cardinal San Giorgio as an 
and Velasquez. It is notable that antique dug up in Greece. Presently 
Raphael was the only painter chosen the Cardinal discovered how he had 
by two separate judges. But Raphael been cheated, but instead of being angry 
was a painter pure and simple, while he sent for Michael Angelo, congra- 
Michael Angelo was both painter and tulated him on being able to do such 
sculptor, and equally great in both arts, wonderful work and gave him commis- 
It is the general opinion of those best sions for other statues. Michael Angelo 
able to judge that Michael Angelo Buo- carved a Bacchus, an Adonis and a 
narotti was the greatest artist who ever Cupid, each more perfect than the last, 
drew the breath of life. Suddenly he changed. He gave up 

Bom in 1475 at Castel Caprese, producing heathen deities and for three 
Michael Angelo was the son of the chief years worked on a Christ with the 
magistrate of the town. Like all great Virgin, the wonder " PietA " at St. 
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Peter’s in Romo, a work so perfect that 
it established his reputation as the 
greatest sculptor in the world. 

Enemies and Rivals 

His family believed that their dis- 
tinguished member was making his 
fortune, which was very far from the 
case, but Michael Angelo, too proud to 
tell them the truth, starved himself to 
give money to them all. They were not 
content with what they received, and 
went about saying how mean he was. 
No wonder that he became harsh and 
bitter. 

In 1501, when Michael Angelo was 
only twenty-six years old, he returned 
to Florence to design a statue of 
“ David," which had been ordered by 
the city to commemorate her delivery 
from her enemies. Here he met the 
great Leonardo da Vinci, and these two, 
who ought to have been the best of 
friends, became bitter enemies and 
rivals. It is only fair to da Vinci to 
say that it was none of his fault ; the 
trouble was caused by stupid people 
who drove the two great artists into 
rivalry. 

Michael Angelo was so unhappy in 
Florence that lie was glad to be called 
back to Rome by Pope Julius II., who 
wished him to design a mausoleum. A 
rival sculptor, Bramante, who was 
bitterly jealous, whispered to the Pope 
that it was unlucky to build a tomb 
while you were still alive, and the Pope 
at once abandoned the idea and 
meanly left Michael Angelo unpaid for 
all his time and trouble and also in debt 
for the marbles he had obtained. When 
the great artist went to the Vatican to 
see the Pope he was driven from the 
doors by a groom. He hurried back 
once more to Florence. 

The Sculptor Turned to Painter 

Next thing was an urgent message 
from tlie Pope ordering Michael Angelo 
back to Rome. At first he would not 
go, but in the end he obeyed, and what 
do you think the Pope wanted him to 


do ! 1'hat he, a sculptor, should paint 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel ! 

Michael Angelo tried to refust 1 . He 
begged that the work might be given 
to Raphael. What he did not know 
was that his old enemy, Bramante, was 
at the bottom of this absurd demand. 
He hoped that Michael Angelo would 
try and fail. 

Michael Angelo did try, and on 
March ioth, 1508, the unfortunate man 
wrote : “ To-day I, Michael Angelo, 

sculptor, began the painting of the 
chapel." The painting which the Pope 
had ordered was a series of scenes from 
the World’s History, and the first upon 
which Michael Angelo set to work was 
" The Flood." He knew next to 
nothing of painting, and his initial 
work was hardly done before it became 
mouldy and had to be begun again. 

Old at Thirty-seven 

For four long years he worked 
desperately and alone. His relations 
kept writing, worrying him for money, 
while the Pope, angry at his slowness, 
made threats of throwing him from the 
scaffolding. Remember, too, that all 
this time the artist was forced to lie 
flat on his back, for the painting was 
done on the ceiling. 

On All Saints’ Day, 1512, Michael 
Angelo announced that the work w;e 
finished, and when the people were 
admitted even his worst enemies were 
left gasping with wonder at the 
amazing beauty and genius of the work. 
Raphael himself, then at the height of 
his fame, thanked God that he had 
been allowed to live to see such 
painting. 

No praise, however, could repay the 
artist for his work. lie was half blind, 
so that for some years he could hardly 
sec to read ; he had strained and 
injured the muscles of his neck and, 
though only thirty-seven years of age, 
was already an old man. Then came the 
cruellest blow of all. Tin* Pope died and 
his successor had no work for Michael 
Angelo Once more he went back to 
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Florence, where he worked upon the tomb 
of his old patron, Lorenzo dei Medici. 

In 1527 Florence revolted and was 
attacked by the troops of the Pope. 
Michael Angelo was put in charge of 
the fortifications, but he felt it his duty 
to warn the governor that the general 
in command, Malatesta Baglione, might 
betray the city. His warning was 
laughed at, but events proved the truth 
of his prophecy, for Baglione did betray 
his city and Florence fell. 



A rulermn 

IHL MADONNA DTL GRANDUCA 

Italy s great artist Kapharl painted a large number of pi( tines 
of the Madonna and ( Inld (Jesus and His Mother), and his 
genius enabled linn to impart the most Divine expressions to 
his holy Subjects The above* \sork is known as the “ Madonna 
del Granduca,," and its original hangs in the Pitti Gallery 
at Florence. 


Michael Angelo's life was spared, and 
presently he was dragged back to Rome 
to begin another teirible painting task. 
This was “ The Last Judgment," which 
covered an immense wall at the entrance 
of the Sistine Chapel. He was sixty-one 
when he started this work, and it took 
him five years and left him a wreck. 

Yet, in spite of all his hardships and 
disappointments, he lived to In* eighty- 
eight years old. It is a sad picture' that 
the writer, Vasari, gives ol the* wonder- 
ful man in his List years. 
Unable to sleep, he* made* 
himself a kinel of helmed 
in which he tixeel a 
candle so that he* coulel 
see te> work at night 
with his chise*l. He* ate* 
nothing but bre ad and 
drank a little wine. In 
February, 1564, he* was 
seized with fe*ver, ye*t ie*- 
fused to go to bed. Five 
days later he became* tex> 
weak te) move, and on 
the following afternoon 
breathed his last. It is 
pleasant to know that 
his old se rvants and a 
few* gooel friends we re 
with him to the* end. 


“ Beautiful as an Angel ” 
If Michael Ange*lo’s 
life was long, stormy 
and unhappy, that of 
Raphael, who lived at 
t he same time*, was short , 
but smooth and pleas- 
ant. Raphael Sanzio, or 
Santi, was the son of a 
painter, born at the 
small town of Urbino in 
1 483, and became a pupil 
of Pcmgino, who was 
himself a famous artist. 
The boy was amazingly 
handsome. Ilis portrait 
painted by himself, 
shows him beautiful, 
almosU^MM^ beautiful 

mi /c \ 

1,1. 
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woman, yet he was 
no weakling, but a 
man with a strong 
character. 

Indeed, no artist 
ever worked harder 
or accomplished 
more in a short life 
of only thirty-seven 
years. 


PORTRMT OF A YOUNG MAN 

J his fine port ml lumps in the Louvre at Pans, «tml was pamteil l>v 
Raphael, whose name was Raphael Sanzio He was a man of 
singularly sweet disposition, charming in manner and conversation 
and a favourite with everyone He perfected Ins art by study in 
Florence, and then went to paint at the Vatican 


Raphael's Retort 

His personality 
was as charming as 
his looks ; everyone 
admired and loved 
him. He was the 
favourite of two 
Popes in succession, 
and was made chief 
architect of St. 

Peter's and guar- 
dim. the ancient 
m onuments of 
Rome. Everywhere 
he went people fol- 
lowed him. Meet- 
1 n g him once, 
surrounded by as- 
sistants and friends, 
stern old Michael 
Angelo said to him : 

You look like a 
general at the head 
of an army ” ; to 
which Raphael re- 
torted with a smile : 

” And you, sir, 
like an executioner 
on the way to the 
scaffold.” 

Raphael’s pictures have fetched 
enormous prices, probably the great- 
est ever paid for paintings. For 
his famous Ansidei Madonna ; n the 
National Gallery no less than l y o , ooo 
was paid to its owner, the Duke of 
Marlborough, and that was so long ago 
as 1885. It was a three times higher 
price tli an any which had been pre- 
viously paid for a picture. What the 
picture is woith now can only be 


guessed — perhaps a quarter of a 
million. 

Yet this picture is not as beautiful 
as his Sis'.ne Madonna, which Mr. G. F. 
Watts, R.A., considered to be the 
finest picture in the world. Raphael was 
equally great as a portrait painter, and 
his masterpiece in this direction is the 
portrait of his friend Balthasar Castig- 
lione, which is now in the Louvre at 
Paris. 
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In 1520 Raphael was struck down by 
a malignant fever, which he had caught 
during his work among the ancient 
ruins of which he was guardian, and on 
Good Friday, which was also his own 
birthday, he passed out of this life. Few 
men have been more deeply mourned. 

The Tailor of Padua 

In the year 1441 a man named Fran- 
cesco Squarcione was admitted into 
the Guild of Painters at Padua. The 
amusing part of it is that Squarcione 
could not paint : he was a tailor by 
vocation. But more clever than other 
tailors, Squarcione had by degree > turned 
his shop into a sort of old curiosity or 
antique store, where he had many fine 
old statues. This brought him into 
touch with the numerous artists who 
came to the famous city of Padua ; and 
so, as we have said, at last, at the ago of 
forty-seven, he qualified for the Guild. 

The next step was to engage appren- 
tices, start a studio and secure con- 
tracts for art work. Being a clever 
business man, Squarcione managed to 
get hold of Jacopo Bellini, a brilliant 
painter of Venice, to act as teacher in 
his school, and the result was that this 
school, opened by a tailor, became one 
of the most important art schools in 
Italy and trained no fewer than 1/7 
pupils, among them some of the woild’s 
most celebrated painters. 

An Orphaned Genius 

One of Squarcione’s first appren- 
tices was Andrea Mantegna, a nameless 
orphan, so amazingly gifted that, when 
only ten years old, he was admitted to 
membership of the Guild. At twelve 
he was doing important work in the 
Chapel of the Eremitani at Padua, and 
at seventeen painted an altar-piece for 
the Church of St. Sophia, which, as the 
historian Vasari said, “ might have 
been the work of a skilled veteran 
instead of a mere boy/’ 

Mantegna married the daughter of 
Bellini and set up a m hool for himself - 
much to Squan lone’s annoyance. Soon 
Mantegna’s fame spread so far that lie 


was called to Rome by Pope Inno- 
cent VIII. to paint the walls of the 
Belvedere. Pay days came round but 
salaries were not always forthcoming. 
One day the Pope himself arrived to 
inspect Mantegna's work and asked 
what the figure was on which the artist 
was working. 

“ One much honoured here, your 
Holiness," replied Mantegna. “It is 
Prudence." 

The Pope smiled. 

“ You should associate Patience with 
her," he answered, but after that pay- 
ments were more regular. I11 any case, 
Mantegna was able to retire to Mantua, 
where he built himself a fine house and 
lived to the good old age ot seventy-five. 

Where Correggio Charms 

Several of his finest pictures arc 
in England, but the finest of all, 

Parnassus/’ is in the Louvre at Paris. 
This picture shows tin* ancient Greek 
Gods “ at home " on Mount Olympus. 
Venus and Apollo are on the mountain- 
top, while to the right stands Mercury, 
Messenger of the Gods, with Pegasus 
tlu 1 Winged Horse. 

Squarcione had a pupil named Turn, 
who founded a new school of art at 
Ferrara, and one of his pupils in turn 
founded at Modena a school which pro- 
duced one of the world’s greatest 
painters. He was Antonio Allegri, 
better known as Correggio, famous not 
only for the magnificent form and 
design, but even more so for the beauty 
and delicacy of his flesh tints. 

One of his most celebrated pictures 
is of Ganymede, the beautiful Trojan 
boy, of whom the story is that he was 
carried off by an eagle to act as cup- 
bearer to Jupiter. The picture shows 
the immense bird lifting the boy into 
the air while a dog leaps helplessly to 
tin* aid of Ganymede. 

Very little is known of the life of 
Correggio, except that he was of a very 
shy and retiring disposition and -per- 
haps -something of a miser. But this 
may hive been because he had a large 



"THE MADONNA OF SAN SISTO 
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family to keep and the pay of painters Alas, most of his paintings have been 
in those days was small. lost, yet among the score or so that 

The story of his end is curious. He remain are some of the world's best 
was at Parma and was paid sixty portraits. The finest is “ An Unknown 
crowns for some work he had finished. Man," still to be seen at Venice. 

The money was given him all in small 

change and made quite a heavy burden. A Grand Old Man of Italian Art 
With this on his back he set out afoot The end of this splendid painter was 
for home. It was very hot and he tragic. In 1510 he fell in love with a 
stopped at a spring and drank so much beautiful Venetian lady. She caught 
cold water that it brought on a fever the plague and he took it from her and 
from which he died at the age of forty died at the early age of thirty-four, 
years. Born only thirteen years after his 

u n master, Giorgione, Tiziano Vicellio was 

The • Great” George a mountaineer from the Apennines. 

Giorgione was the son of a peasant He was worthy to succeed his great 
and was born at Castelfranco in 1477. master for, as Vasaii has written, " not 
He was christened Giorgio, but grew up only in his art was he great, but he was 
so tall and fine both in body and mind a nobleman in person." 
that he was always called Giorgione, or Indeed, Titian is one of the most 
the Great George. He seems to have splendid figures in all the history of 
been a charming and lovable person, painting. Deep-chested, clear-eyed, 
with beautiful manners and a great with magnificent health and a fine 
passion for music. Critics tell us that presence 1 , he was adorned by all. But 
you can see the melody of lira 1 and if he had had none of these qualities he 
harmony of colour in all his paintings. would still have been consideied the 



Alxnarx 

FROM THE SCHOOL OF ULLL1NI 


The original painting of t lif* above picture is in the Lou\rc at Paris, and it is credited to the 
School of Gentile Bellini, illustrating the arrival of a Venetian ambassador at Cairo Nearly 
five hundred years ago a tailor established at Padua near Venice an art school, in which Jacopo 
Bellini, a brilliant painter from Venice, was a teacher. From this school came some of the 
world's most famous painters. Gentile and Giovanni were the sons of Jacopo Bellini. 



CORREGGIO'S GREAT PAINTING 
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Tins wondetlul punting ot the \itivits c ill* d La \otU (tin Night), was painted bv 
Antonio Ulegi 1, in ttt r know n .is ( oi it ggio tin n.inu oltlu pi it i in whuli lu was bom m i |ti-| 
lk was famous not mils for his biautiful loi in and dismn bill mn mole mi for tin ehlicaes ot 
his tlesh tints, and the colouring and beauts ot Ins paintings ot ehildun base iievn been sur 
passed The lig' tin^ efkets 111 the above punting come entile Is fiom the radiance of the 
Clirist child ( orreggio dn d in his natise town in 1534 
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CHRIST BEARING THE CROSS 






By A «STH CENTURY MASTER 



Andtrson 

The origin il of this putun u is j untidlv t lit „rt it \ i ntti in utisl I ml \ i rone s« uho u.is 
born at \cr.ru in 152S tnd died in \<mee in 1 5HH 1 Ik vimk is espt ci illy he nitiliil 

Veronesi punted fr r 1 time m 1 <« me ind vwis n buhi d for his uorldlv Ire ltment of it litmus 
sublet ts tin jk tme ilw>\ e is m instinn rclitin^ o t hi t ikin^ of M< st s h< m the witir 
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"THE TAILOR/’ By MORONI 



To bo sun at the N itional Cialleiv I ondon, this pic tun is unaided as one of the woild s ^rtat 
portraits and a splendid example ot \cmtian odour It was punted b\ t*i unbittist \ Moroni 
(1520-1578) and ^ ows an honest tailor at his work, in marked contrast to the portraits of 
nobles ai o their wives b> whom the artists of the time were so largely employed 
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wonder of his age because of the beauty 
of his work. 

Before he was thirty years old he 
was elected official painter of Venice, 
and after that his life was a happy and 
splendid one. He lived in almost royal 
state and had none of the unhappy 
pinching which made Michael Angelo’s 
life so miserable. It is said of him that 
he ennobled all his sitters with some- 
thing of his own majesty. He certainly 
did this in the case of the Emperor 
Charles V., whose portrait on horse- 
back by Titian so delighted the monarch. 

Year after year he went on painting, 
and in his ninetieth year was still 
wielding the brush with the same 
wonderful vigour. He lived to the age 
of ninety-nine, and even then did not 
die of old age. It was the plague which 
killed him. 

“ The Little Dyer ” 

" The design of Michael Angelo and 
the colouring of Titian " was the sign 
which Jacopo Robusti set up over the 
door of his studio at Venice, and if it 
sounds sheer impertinence it was not 
so, for Tintoretto (as he was called, 
owning to his being the son of a dyer) 
lived up to his motto. 

Once, when asked to compete with 
other artists in a design for a ceiling 


pictuie for the monastery ol San Rocco, 
Tintoretto took the exact measure- 
ments and set to work. When the day 
came for the exhibition of the designs 
it was found that the artist had com- 
pleted the entire work and -not only 
that — Tad fixed it in place. The other 
artists were furious and the Prior asked 
why Tintoretto had taken it on himself 
to complete the w'ork. 

“ That is my only method of prepar- 
ing designs," replied the artist. " It 
is the only way of making sure that the 
purchaser gets what he is paying for. 
If you do not care to pay me for my 
work and pains I will make you a pre- 
sent of it." The Prior looked again. 
He saw it was good work. He paid. 

Tintoretto's industry was amazing. 
He seems to have decorated half the 
great buildings of Venice in his time. 
His " Paradiso," still to be seen in the 
Ducal Palace, is the largest painting 
m the world, being 84 feet long and 34 
feet high. Tintoretto was the last of 
the great religious painters of Italy. 

The Painter of Leasts 

Paul Veronese lived in tin- same cen- 
tury as Titian and Tintoretto, and in 
his pictures can Ik* seen the hie and 
luxury of Venice in that age. He ex- 
celled in painting feasts and pageants. 



THL WASHING OF f HI. FELT 

Tint uift to, paint 1 i of tin* aho\ e pu lure, also belonged to tin* si\tri nth u ntm \ , and was one of 
the great Venetian a r tists who studied under Titian. He painted a pu lure feet in width 
and feet in height, said to he the largest ever produrrn He is best known for his tieatment 
of liihln .1 1 and ot hei n ligioiis ubjnts 





A LANDSCAPE BY DURER 
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Albrecht Durer (147T 1 5 _S) \\ is l Germ in irtist \%hu irri\( 1 111 \ nua is 1 v ung stu U nt itul 
iftcr a time v 1 nt b u k t( lnsnitiM Nuremberg \vh re lit 1 1 1 It Ins gre it n um 111 tin uorl 1 >f irt 
He \v is m 1 rt 1st who low 1 N ituri m 1 >u will st ( trjin thi il> »w lulls tpi how tins lo\e 

found its expression 111 lus lclie iti m 1 \et vig >r jus drawing of trees 1 1 1 <Jo 1 Is 


W HILE Bi Him was still alive 
then an iv td in \ t nut a Young 
man named Albucht Hum 
In those da\s a student of ait mult 
foi ltal\ just as now hi goes to Fails 
Dun 1 was Hung man b\ descent but 
had been taught painting and wood 
engraving at an ait school in Nimm- 
berg, where his father was in business 
as a goldsmith 

Durcr and Bellini’s Brushes 

Bellini was full of admiration for 
young Durer’s work, especially for the 
way in which he painted hair Durer 
seemed able to show each sepaiait ’ air 
on the head ot a subject, and Be Him 
thought he must have a special biush 
for the purpose Dunr pickeel up some 
of Bellini’s blushes 

“ Any of these will do if I may use 
them,” he said, and when leave was 
given proceeded to paint a tress of hair 


in a way which made Bellini and the 
other students declare that the} haei 
ni v er sc c n ail} thing like it 

In , it Diner went back to Jsuiem- 
belg n lined ind st ttled down to a 
lift s wmk which his mule his name 
one A tlie best known in tin world of 
ait Tils most in igiuhceiit design is a 
wood engraving Tlu TourHoiscsof 
the Apocal}psc ’ The four terrible 
horses of this pictuie aie Conquest, 
War, Famine and Death Prints of his 
engravings sold readily, and if he did 
no 4 make a fortune, Durer was able to 
live comfoHably He was, so a his- 
torian of tnc time sa}s, "a modest 
working man ” and when in the fulness 
of time he died, the great reformer, 
Mai tin Luther wrote of him as follows 
It is well feu* a pious man to mourn 
the best of men, but you should call 
him happy, for Chnst . called him 
away in a good hour from the tempests 


li 




BY A MASTER OF ETCHING 



W. F. Mansrll. 


In the above reproduction we have a further example of the t tching of Albrecht Durer. The 
subject of the picture is St ( hristopher carrying the Christ-child across a river. The legend 
here illustrated explains how St. Christopher came by his name, which means “ Christ-bearer.” 
You see the Head of Jesus glowing with light from Above. 
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ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 



lhisisSt (jioim mel the lh i n n is t munul li\ the term m ntist Vlbrei lit Ihiiei e li1\ in the 
bixtcc nth wintiit) Tlurc sains to 1 »c re il lie sh mil blood in the Infill l of thi sunt md th 
horse is a ni'istupiecc ol driwing lhe sum artist „ i\ e tlu woikl 1 lit lour Horsts >t tin 
Apocalypse a pi lie inspired from \irses - to in the sixth eh'ipti i of tin Hook ol Rt v 1 1 it ion 
the four riders reprtsenting Conquest \\ ir 1 inline md Dt ith lhe It ist Pi\ ol St (.torge 
is kept in hngland e\ery year on April 23 rd 


N I K 


\ I 
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and possibly yet more stormy turns, so 
that ho who was worthy only to see the 
best might not be compelled to see tin 
worst 

The Dance ot Death 

Although the\ aie onl\ little wood- 
cuts and not to be compare el as works 
of art with the wonderful pictures and 
portraits of Hans Holbein, no works of 
this great master have ever appealed 


more strongly to succe e ding gc iterations 
than the pictuit seepience, Ihe Dance 
of Death '* Death is shown dogging 
the footsteps of Pope anel piinee, i le h 
man and pooi man 

Hails Holbein was benn in i \()j m 
tlu Cieiman te>wn e)t Augsbe lg He 
came of a firmly e>t painters, but his 
ge unis was like tli it e)t a sun imeiiig 
planets \\e elo not kne>w mue h about 
the youth of this gie at ai 1 1 st but about 



IWO SQUIRRF1S Ol FOUR CTMURIIS AM) 

I n t In 1 ( i it 1 1 il ( te Inn^ \\i si t i p in >f s j Hire Is t li it li » l l li n i> in in i i \\ hu i 
i onm ( tion with the h ippv li\t s ot th s< little limn ils win 1 li\ < d t < ut urn s il, Ik m < ol tin 
niu ol tlu irtist \lbrn lit Dtir i 1 In r< is wondi i ful « \pn ssi >n m tlu Im ot tin stjmrn 1 
wliit li is so obv i juslv < njo> in„ his nut md the work in tlu t id is mar\ i lions Stiuk nts of 1 lit 
tinn d< < I ire d t lu \ hid ruwi seen h ur so perfei tl\ presumed is Dun r could paint it 



THE ARTIST PAINTS HIS OWN PORTRAIT 



i nderson 

J \ < n 1o oi r twiiitutli Lcnturv this is \ rtall\ 1 1 \ 111,4 puturi showing clearl\ in t\Lr\ 

tail tin touch ol 1 mastti It is, a portrait of Mbiulit Duitr when \ oung and was painted 
nv tin. .irtist him f in Ins twent\ se\cnth \t ir One of its most striking features is the 
delightful rendering of the long vvav> hair The great Venetian artist Bellini belie\ed that 
PUrer had a special brush for the painting of h nr 1 he original of this portrait is at Madrid 
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1517 Holbein was in Bask, whcic he Holbun, like a wise man, had fore- 
painted a wondeiful portrait of the st 1 11 some of tlu se tioublc s, and 111 1526 
merchant, Jacob Mcjer Ihrte years found a refuge in Lngland, where he 
later he became a citizen of Basle and became a friend of Sir Thomas More and 
married a widow with two children painted a picture of his household. 

Presently he became the favounh of 
When Rome was Sacked the vvealthy German merchants setth d 

The world at that time was 111 con- in I ondon and in 153b was made ( ourt 
fusion, the Middle Vges gi\ mg way to Punter to King Hemy VIII. 
modern thought In Mij, 1 527, tin \s Sir William Oipui says 0 No 
whole of Soutlu 111 I uiope washorrihed So\ereign e\er did a wisei or bettei 
to see Rome sacked by an army ot thing for himself than Ilemy when In 
Christian troops made Holbein his painter, for not only 



W 1 Mansell 

“TUP AMBASSADORS/* BY HOI BUN 


Tlu original of this picture is in tlu Nat ion il Dalle i\ I ondon I lit two ligur< s uprisint tlu 
ambassadors Jean dr Dmteville and the Bishop of I avaur and tlu work is s ml to ln\t Iniii 
painted to attract to tlu artist the patronage of fori ign diplomats Holhc in was appointed 
Court Painter to King Henry VIII and it is mainly due *o this artist tint w< know wlut 
Bluff King Hal lookt d like and what he and his courtiers wore 


MERCHANT OF THE STEELYARD 



If 1 M instil 

In tlu ri ign of kim» Hum \ 11 I a eoi poi.it ion ot dth\ (.iiinm mmlunts settled and 
trade d in l ondon mule i one titli 1 he Mcrehunts otthe Steehard andtnoim Cos 7 l tlu sub- 
jeet of this portia was one ol the' band Ihe* pictiue shows us the minute re lule'nn^ of e\er\ 
detail, and is .1 stnhiny illustration of Holbein s eapaeit\ and inelusti\ Holbein died in Lonelon 

fiom tlie ]>1 ikuo in 15 
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did the artist present the king to pos- 
terity in a manner that mitigates our 
judgment of his cruelties, but he made 
that whole period of history live for us 
as no previous period of history lives 
by his series of portraits and drawings 
of the English Court.” 


It is very laigely due to Holbein that 
we know what Elutf King Hal looked 
like and what he and his com tiers wore. 

One of the most delightful of all his 
portraits is that of Robert Cheseman, 
the King’s Falconer, with a falcon 
perched upon his fist. 



THr KINO’S FALCONIR 


U. / \lm rl 


1 his (me poi 1 1 .nt li\ 1 lolbt 111 is «it III* Ha" in 111 Holland, . ud i-t i* lm 1 * 1 * ( 1 <l< I >*■ 1 1 1 ^ oik *>l t In 
most tltl fill tliis.utist paintid I In sm1>j* 1 t i-» KdIii it ( In m in m I.1I1 nm 1 t « » tin Kii^ 

1 In* fall on is ptTi I11 il upon tin mans fist and Ins 1 m iihi'm 1 filial 1 .in* tombing the smooth 
plumage of the handsome bird In da\s gone bv, fal< 011s were tiained to i.itili buds on the 
\wng and hunting with tin falcon was .1 popul ir field sport 



IN THE LOW COUNTRIES 



KUlttNS’ “RAINBOW 1 \NDSCAPt ” 


II / Mi / 


T 1 Liiitc (1 1>\ tin irtist Pml Rubins till In v 1 1 \ orim ] il of this picture firms p irt of tin W tlKct 
( nlh t t ion in I union Ruhi ns u is mu of tin w lrl 1 s fjri iti st p ntt rs ind ilso om of the hrst 
irt ists t > pi ) ic ( in 1 i]>( s tin il> >\c l» i up m nut>t tin t, c \ ii ipk Ivtibt ns w is b )rn in 
1577 " l( l 1 till 1 ( 4 ) 1 1 st u I K 1 m in i\> of the It ill in < iti s tr 1 v Ik 1 \ulil\ ml w is 

km^litc (1 in I < ml 11 b\ Ki h (lnrlts I Oj w mis of 1 „ >0 pu tun s in Ik lie m 1 t > li i\ < be cn 

p mil eel b\ tli s gi nit of the brush 


O NL y ar aft< r the death of litian 
then was boi n in Su g< n West- 
phalia, a bo\ who was de stint d 
to hi ( omo om of the woilds gita*. t 
painters Ills f 1 1 lit 1 , Di Je)hn Rube ns, 
was a natiw of Antwerp, but, be mg a 
Prote stant, had be e n ehi\e n out by the 
Spaniards who then rule el the Nether- 
lands 1 hi boy was c hostelled Piter 
Paul Mis father duel while lie was 
very young, anel Ins motile r took he*r 
family ba< k to Antwerp 

Page and Painter 

I he next we hear of Paul Rube ns is 
as page of honour te> Princess Mai gu t 
do I igne-Aremb tg, but the boy was 
mad on painting, anel at fourteen was 
allowed to begin woik as pupil tt) his 
cousin, lobias \eihaeght In all, 
young Rubens had three masters, the 
best being Otto emus, who filled him 
with love for Italian ait and presently 
sent him to Venice. 


Perfect copies made* by Rubens of 
picture s bv litian and Y< ronese caught 
the e \ * of the Duke of Mantua, and 
since t' voting aitist was handsome 
and we 1 nanmied the Duke sent him 
on a mission to Plnhp III of Spain 
hew young men had m en more of the 
w oriel than Rubens when the death of 
his motile 1 recalled him from Spain to 
Antwerp, where the rule is of blander s 
made him Court Painter 

He h\ e el at Antwerp, and here, m 
iboq, mari led his first wife , the daughter 
of John Brant At Munich may still 
be seen a cl trilling picture painted by 
himself of Rubens and his wife Both 
are richly diessed in the style of the 
time 

Fen twelve yais Rubens lived anel 
painted in Antwerp lb had many 
collaborator and pupils, and the 
imount of woik lie turned out was 
immense Rubens was one of the first 
aitists to paint landscapes A famous 
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example is the Rainbow Landscape in 
the Wallace Collection in London. 

The Painter becomes Ambassador 

In 1622 Rubens was asked to go to 
France by the Queen Mother, Marie dei 
Medici, to decorate her palace of the 
Luxembourg. He painted a series of 
magnificent wall pictures now in the 
Louvre. With his fine presence and 
courtly manners, the great artist became 
a favourite at the French Court and was 
presently sent to The Hague to secure a 
renewal of the treaty between Holland 


1 A L RNOWLliDGK 

and Flanders. He did his work so well 

that the King of Spain made him a noble. 

We next hear of Rubens visiting 
Spain for a second time, where, in 
Madrid, he met that greatest of Spanish 
artists, Velazquez, and the two became 
friends. Then Philip IV. of Spain sent 
Rubens to England as ambassador to 
Charles I. to arrange terms of peace 
between Spain and England. While in 
England Rubens painted the ceiling of 
the Banqueting Saloon at Whitehall. 
Rubens was doing this woik when some 
personage asked him : 



\ tuirrvm 

THE CHILDREN OF KING CHARLFS I. 


Anthony Van Dyck, who painted the above picture was a pupil of Kubens, and became 
eventually almost as famous as his master After visiting Italy, he came to i ngland and was 
appointee! painter in-ordinary to King ( harh s I , who kmgl ted him Van D>ck was in the 
fif'd flight of thf world’s great portrait paintiis, and issud to have pmdmed upwards of thuty 
|>J tun s of King ( hai h s I In ai 1 1 st di< d m London, 



RllBENS AND HIS FIRST WIFE 



I hruiktnann 

In tins beautiful portrait stud\ \u st e Paul Kubens anil his (list wifi Tsabilli Plant painted 
by tin* aitist hims Note the clearness of the Pawing the Ik iut\ of the hands the c\pu ssion 
of the fan s p and also the wealth of detail 1 his *as a lonipai -ttiw l\ <aih umkot Kubms and 
sui h tiiatnunt loinicd tlu foundation foi his more dishing ind latu st\li 
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II I \/jM / 

V> uni knows uli w is tin submit ol this pimtm^ 1\ l i ms Mils but tlu \oung oftic« i 
ii|)RMnt(tl 1ml i ill uIik h mi mu imii tn di in u sist in 1 tlu it must Ik \m lew pt opl« 

to whom the pie t me ot u |>i o<hn t ions Imm it m not lumliu l lu it is n > neeel to Ik m mist 

iOtippuiuti its ln^h cpi ilitie s to the lull 1 his is iimlonbteilh the Ik st known woi k of II tls 
mil is now li' the \\ ill let eolleetion in l ondoil 
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“ Does the ambassador of his Catholic 
Majesty amuse himself with paint- 
ing ? ” 

" No,” said Rubens, " the painter 
amuses himself sometimes with being 
an ambassador.” 

Early in 1630 King Charles knighted 
the artist-ambassador and Sir Peter 
Paul Rubens returned to Antwerp. 
His first wife was dead and he married 
again and settled down on his country 
estate near Malines, where he spent the 



NUKSI AND CHILD ” 


Here is .l -.mall ia( simile ol .innt In 1 painting I>\ I ian^ Hals, 
\\hi<h is a peifert example of his skill lier.uist it is so intc n (Is 
human. Nr fju fr * 1 almost certain that the half smile* oil the 
child’s fd( e \m11 soon lict omc a full smile 'I he details of Lae 
and rmbroidfiy arc most strikingly executed Hals died ri 
Haarlem in 1 G 66 . 


last years of his life very quietly and 
happily. 

Rubens 9 Favourite Pupil 

Rubens was the first of the Dutch 
painters to bring into that country the 
grace and gorgeous colouring of the 
Italian school, but all his work was 
robust. Though Anthony Van Dyck 
was the favourite pupil of the great 
Dutchman, and later became nearly as 
famous as his master, his style was 
u ^°rly different. It was 
^ 7 ] refined, almost spiritual. 
By Rubens' advice 
young Van Dyck visited 
Italy, and it is an inter- 
esting coincidence that 
later in life he was, like 
Rubens, called to Eng- 
land, where he became 
painter - in - ordinary to 
Charles I. Also, like 
Rubens, he was knighted. 
\ One of his most famous 
’ pictures is Charles I. on 
horseback, which was 
bought for the National 
Gallery in 1884 for 
£17,500. Someone has 
said of this picture that 
it represents all King 
Charles’ virtues and none 
of his vices, but no one 
can deny that it is a very 
splendid painting. If, 
however, you wish to see 
a far more perfect ex- 
ample of Van Dyck’s 
art you should visit the 
Wallace Collection and 
inspect the portrait of 
Philippe le Roy, 
v , Governor of the Nether- 
J lands. 

Van Dyck was one of 
; h>Ui,,nth, ‘ the greatest portrait 
. ... painters who ever lived, 

\ 1 rail’* Hals, J . 

is so mt< 11 ( is but though his success 
f smile on the was great his life was 

Hals died 11 n0 ^ a ha PPy one - ^is 

health was poor and he 



FRANCOISE VAN WASSERHOVEN 



\\ 1 M anvil 

The onginal of this pu tmo is in the National Galleiv, london, and so stukinglv is it punttd 
that it shows ns n\ strength and c harai ti r ni features ma\ last light into old age, and that 
there is great nobility and dignitv in being up in years the painter was Rembrandt, who 
ranks among ten or twelve of the greatest artists in the world and was probably the finest 
portrait painter who e\er lived The older Rembrandt grew, the finer his woik became, 
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THE THREE TREES 



Lius i', in t tt !\m4 l>\ tin utist Ktmbrmdt know n L>\ tin title I In linn lrt Itsli w 

us f u tli lull v one ol N ituii s iikxhIs mil h is i gr int It hi <>f its )\\ n n , \ r Mirpisv 1 m i ti Iiiml, 

\ tlm distant* on the It ft is 1 \n_\v of tin t it\ of \inst«rdmi i\hi n mam ot lwmbiuidt s 
origin ll picture s nn\ to d i\ In situ 



l‘h s u / Wmw // 

din dt tu a.1 punting from which this re prodiu turn was takt n was sold lor moo ooo b\ I oi <1 
I ansdownc to an \mencan art collector It is known as 'he Lansdownc Mill, and was 
Ihe work of Rembrandt Its chann and appeal he in the s • il of soft beaut} cast o\er the 

landscape b> the atmosphere 
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A MASTERPIECE IN PORTRAITURE 



Known is the lie itl ot i \ oun^ l .irl the on^inil ol tlih puiuu is it I In Hum mHnllmd 
Jt w is tlu woiU ol | in \trnuti ol 1 lit \\1iom piituns u d i\ lommind 1 lbnlous pncis 
v < run i r i omits is oik ol the I 1 1 1 It M istt rs ol H >11 nui in tlu siMiUonth untim md a 
critic has ictniid lus woiks ot «n t is bottl l sunlight l lie twenty six pictures which 
Vtrnuir lift whin hi died would not pay his inline debts but today tin ir \ line would 
pmbibly be a quarter of a nullum pounds sUrlinj; 
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was always going to quacks who 
poisoned him and made him worse. 
He suffered terribly from gout and was 
only forty-two when he died. 

In 1580 there was born in the 
famous city of Antwerp a baby who 
was named Frans Hals, son of a 
burgher named Pieter Hals. We know 
very little of the life of Frans, but we 
gather that he was a cheery soul, fond 
of his pipe and his glass and of good 
company. Some have tried to make 
out that he was a drunkard, but, as Sir 
William Orpen says in “ The Outline 
of Art,” a drunkard would not have 
been able to paint beautifully at the 
age of sixty, and would certainly not 
have been chosen a director of the 
Guild of St. Lucas, as Hals was, at the 
age of sixty-four. 

Frans Hals' most famous painting is 
the so-called ” Laughing Cavalier,” and 


truly this is one of the most delightful 
portraits ever painted. You do not 
need to know anything of art to enjoy 
it. The cavalier has such a jolly, devil- 
may-care expression. His “ Nurse and 
Child ” is another example of exquisite 
skill. You can see the smile which in a 
moment will be a laugh rippling over the 
face of the wonderfully-dressed babe. 
His whole art is a reflection of the fine 
spirit of his country in its marvellous 
and successful struggle against an 
immensely stronger Power. 

Art’s Idle Pupil 

Twenty-seven years after the birth 
of Frans Hals there arrived in the 
family of a corn miller named Hermon 
(ieiutzoon van Rijn a boy who, as 
Rembrandt, holds place among the ten 
or twelve greatest painters of the world. 
At school he spent the writing hour 
making sketches on his exer- 
cise book, and no doubt was 
soundly beaten. 

But his love for art was so 
plain that he was apprenticed to 
a fashionable portrait painter. 
He did not stay long, but soon 
went to Leyden to work for 
himself, and was only twenty 
when he painted his wonderful 
” St. Paul in Prison.” In 
1632 he fell in love with Saskia 
van Uylenburg, whose family 
thought a young artist no 
match for their daughter. But 
he married her and afterwards 
got even with the family by 
painting a series of pictures 
illustrating the life of Samson, 
in which Saskia is Delilah, he 
himself Samson, while the 
Philistines are members of his 
wife's family. He also painted 
a charming picture of his young 
wife and himself feasting to- 
gether. 

He flung his earnings about 
recklessly, and when his wife 
died in 1642 found himself poor 
and in debt. He w.md<r<d 


a .ji 



II / U n, (II 

THE COUR1 YARD OF A DU KM IIOUSI 

Pieter de Hooch, who painted the above most nalislic 
but homely picture, was born at Rotterdam in lOjo, 
and died at Haarlem 111 1677 lie ranks high among 
Dutch painters and was a master both of detail and 
of colour elhits I in original of tlu>. partnulai 
pictuie mav Ik n in the National Crall»*r\ 


THE WORK OF JOHANNES VERMEER 



W r Mansell 


Another o£ the masterpieces to be found in the National C-alktv, I ondon tin title of this 
picture is ' Lady Standing at the \ liginal Tlu virginal was a m usual mstiununt something 
like a spinet, long nee supplanted by the piaiv Tlic details of the intiiior of the apartment 
are perfect, and the lighting effects charming \ ameer belonged to a great school of painters 
at Delft in Holland an ancient town wheie a famous porcilun was manufaitund 
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about the countiy painting many land- 
scapes, always haul up and sometimes 
very unhappy The relatives of his 
first wife had not forgiven him and 
they went to law with him to try to get 
his son, Titus, away from him. 

Then he married again, a woman of 
humble birth, and this annoyed his 
aristocratic patrons, yet she proved a 
good wife, and started an old curiosity 
shop to make a living for her wayward 
husband after he became bankrupt. 

Rembrandt was perhaps the greatest 
portrait painter who ever lived, for he 
had the art or talent of seeing the true 
characters of his subjects and represent- 
ing them on canvas. He learned con- 
stantly from expenence, so that the 


older he grew the liner his woik be- 
came. Soirows piled upon him Ills 
second wife died and then his dearly- 
loved son followed her to the grave. 

The Little Masters 

In 1669, worn out by haul work and 
misfortune, the great Rembiandt passed 
away. His pupil, Gerard Dou, a man 
with not a tenth of Rembrandt's genius, 
made a fortune, but, as Sir William 
Oipen says. " It is much easier to 
recognise industry than to understand 
inspiration." 

All through the seventeenth century 
the Low Countries produced painters of 
genius. Those like Dou, who were con- 
tent to paint every feather on a bird or 



Jntob \m Km^d l( 1 wh \\ I*. 1 »rn in md dud in d< lighted in piiiitiiu loimm* 

i i-.( 1 Its uni t w 1 1 1 1 1 _ f 1 1 1 i -> hul tin ihn\ < pn tim sin us 11 1 it In \\ is t «pi ill \ it In mu \\ 1 1 1 1 In 
1< t u rl »ult ut sul )j« ( 1 -» \s 1 1 iihIm ip« tin work is mod* 1 of sound < omposit ion md tin 
< ] ii mit old mill 1 >rins istrm r i 1 ontr i>t to tin ornate an l highh finishi d building just l»» \ond 
I In mi^in d of this pirtniL is at \msUrdim 


THE IDLE SERVANT 



II I- \I instil 

lhe National l»illn\ I omlon house s the oi ism'll ot this hUliki put hr its meaning so well 
tsxpn ssi (i in thi titU Iht punting w is llu wmk of \nolis Mrs (1032 om of tlu 

pupils ot Kmibn t It is plunK tin mistiis ot tin houst hold who 1ns t_ lujit hi 1 servant 
iskip cimulst tlu 11 w islii.il pots anil pans Tlu liRiclmt ot tlu e it stt iliii^, tin iliukni 
shows the artists power ot humorous obscrv at ion Mrs nhunil a j,ri \t reputation as a 

painter of portraits 
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every scale on a lish, flenmsheel and 4 1 lie Mill the spectator ieelsaswell 
made momj, but others, who wert as sees the calm b< foie the stoim breaks 
really much greater aitists, came near I lie Avenue" by Hobbema, who 

to starving lo-day the pictures of was a pupil of Ruisdael, is a delightful 
Vermeer fetch immense pi ices, yet when example of landscape and is one of the 
he died in 1675 he had nothing to leave most prized possessions of the National 
his widow except twenty-six unsold Gallery Yet Hobbema made so little 
pictures I he very least that such a by his brush that at the age of thirty 
collection would bung nowadays would he was driven to obtain a position in 
be £250,000 , then they weie worth so the Customs in order to be sure of Ins 
little that they did not suffice to pay bread and butter, and aftei wards 
the small debts of the dead aitist painted only for his own pleasure 

Ihe various Dutch painters of the 
Painting for Pleasure seventeenth century have left to us 

De Hooch and Albert Cu}p were every possible aspect of life of their 
great painteis Cuyp, in paiticular, period We have portiaits, interiors 
had an amazing masteiy of cloud and landscapes, skating scenes, seascapes 
sky effects Jacob van Ruisdael s pic- and shipping Some of these paintings 
tures are austere and majestie He may even be called stoiy pictures 
delighted in painting foaming cascaeles 4 lhe Idle Servant " by Nicolas Maes 
and towering cliffs In his picture is an example 



W h Manvtl 

“ THF AVENIIF,” BY HOBBEMA 


Thf original of this pu tun is undoubUdlv one of tli most popular among visitors to tlu 
National (fallen I ondon It shows a landscapt which m lIk s us all appreciate the delights of 
the countr>sid( Hobbema (1638 1700) was a pupil of Kmsdac 1 but though such a masterly 
paintn ht 1011M not tarn a living l>\ his brush and was forced to tak« a snnll position in tlu 
( ml St mu )fhis<ountr\ Tin icaftr r lie painted on ( \ forphasuri and as a hobb> 





CHILDREN BY THE SEA 



* * 


f 

L _ ~ J 

w i . v/<» i ,n 

Among the school of ino lern Dutch p unte rs must Ik. iu< huh <1 Jos« f Isi i< U w h >s< m mus g iu 
us Children b\ the Sea rcprcelueed il>e>\e whuh w is < xlubitc 1 it tin 1’iris Sil m in i^s7 
Josef took s< < n t lessons in punting from local irtists ai d tin \ ^ nth w is then ill w« 1 b\ lus 
f ithcr to go to \mstcrdam to stiui\ irt se ri msl\ 



/ !«/ K InruiH fr Sm 

Pnncc and Prineess is tlu title <»| this pn tun whul is tin weak ol Mitt hew Mails one of 
three artist hi others who wire born in Holland Mitt In w, aloin of tin thin had a lomantie 

poetn nature ml his pn tun s wire like f urv stoins in *rt ll< went thiough tlu Sitgt of 
Paris anel < vcntualls settled in I eiiuion win le he lived the life of a hermit 
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THfc LOAVES AND TISHES 

Thib In. dutiful picture wlmh illustntis tin Bibh mini It of the loivis mil fishes w is punted 
!»v Hirtoloim 1 sttlun Murilli (1017 tht gn it Spimsh piuiti r who w is tin most notible 
pupil of V i 1 i/ijui 7 It w is mu i tli light tint M irillo s picturi s \vi ri b» tU r til m those of his 
in isti r but tin i ritii s of our ow i tun reg ir 1 \ t 1 i7<j i< 7 is In mg tin supi n ,r irtist 


O N a dav in Maich, 1914, a c. » »1 
and horrible outrage took place 
at the National (ialh ry when a 
woman n.inud Richardson attacked 
with a chopper tht exquisite \ onus of 
Vela/qtu/, and bt fore anyone could 
stop iu r had slashed the lo\t ly painting 
in sevt n pieces 

This picture, for which the price of 
£45,ooo was paid, is one of the best- 
known examples of the art of Diego de 
Silva y Velazquez, who was born at 
Seville in 1599. 

The King\» Painter 

Young Velazquez took to painting 
as a duck takes to water, and his father 
allowed him to become a pupil of de 
Herrera, who had umsclf been a student 
under the w r cll-known El Greco Her- 
rera was an ill-tempered man, and the 


boy sv a " glad to change a year later to 
tin tutci hip of Pachc co, whose daugh- 
br lu alterwaids married A year or 
Iwoaltd Philip IV came to the thione 
of Spain and made Olivarez his Prime 
Minister Olivarez was a native of 
Si ville and a patron of painters, and 
in 1621 he peisuaded the King to give 
a sitting to the young Velazquez. It is 
said that Velazquez conquered with 
almost the first stroke of his brush. He 
was appoim >d Court Painter, and the 
young King, who was only eighteen, 
made a friend of him and almost every 
day visited his studio. 

Then came the visit of Rubens 
already mentioned, and Rubens not 
only made friends with Velazquez, but 
got on well with the King. In 1629 
King Philip allowed Velazquez to go to 
Italy, where he visited Rome, Venice 
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and Naples, met many painters and no 
doubt added to his knowledge of art. 
When he returned to Madrid he painted 
King Philip again and again. No fewer 
than twenty-six portraits of Philip by 
Velazquez are still in existence. 

Rewarded — and Dismissed 

The King and his artist lived and 
grew old together, and Philip, who was 
a kindly man, found the society of his 
friend a great relief from the horribly 
stiff etiquette of the Spanish Court. As 
an example, it may be mentioned that 
no man except the King might touch 
the Queen or a prince or princess 
on pain of death —even to save her 
life. A century and more later one 

hsf 


of the little Spanish princes fell down- 
stairs and was saved from being badly 
hurt — perhaps killed — by a footman, 
who caught him in his arms. The foot- 
man was rewarded with a purse of gold 
but — he was dismissed from the palace 
service. 

So many of the paintings of Velaz- 
quez are famous that it is hard to make 
a choice, but the finest is perhaps 
“ The Surrender of Breda," in which 
you see Spinola, the Spanish leader, 
laying his hand kindly on the shoulder 
of the Dutch commander, Justin, who 
gives up the keys of the surrendered 
city. 

Velazquez, likt many gieat men, was 
far ahead of lm times. Some of his 



THE SURRENDER Or BREDA 

There is a deep wealth of human sympathy in this picture by t lie great Spanish artist I)icgo dc 
Silva y Velazquez, who was horn at Seville in 1 500 In the Dutch War of Independence, Spanish 
fort os carried the dav, and we see here Justin the Dutchman sadly. but vet with dignity, giving 
up the krys of t le surrendered cit\ of Hrc da Miantimi , Spinul.i, the Spanish conqueror, has 
Jdid Ins hand almost affectionately on the shoulder of his former opponent. 


THE MAIDS OF HONOUR 



A Ui n 


Here is anothe i pietuie b\ Velazquez Its origin il is it Midi if] II is a ill\ in inlim ite 
painting of the Sp imsh io>al tnnilv of the tinu ind possesses a wondtiful sense of light and 
spaee lhe story o( s that Velizquez was painting the King win n the little Princess time 
into the room wit* her attendants so uncon iousl\ setting the seene for i pie tun The 
group itself is ie Raided is i brilliant triumph Velazquez painted nunv portruts of King 
Philip IV of Spain and tht aitist and lus io>al pat ion were elose fuenels 
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MURILLO'S " THE MELON-EATERS " 



I Utmkmtui 

(Jlii iq n dm lion i s tliit (I m >tln 1 pit tun which is known lu whult wmld o\ t i It \s 4S 
par nit (1 1»\ Minilli) in his i n 1 v da \ s and we do not nt t d to l»t told 1 li it tin subjt t t w as take n 
from k il lift ilmost i sn ipsliot as modon photogiaphc rs ’ni^ht siv Sm h a pictuie ot 
two ia^^t d \ oungslt rs so 1mm m t lu rust K t s and w ith t very tiling *ound the m it alistu is bound 

to ipptal and to afford pleasure 
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ST. JOHN AND THE LAMB 



Biholil tin 1 iml> ol (.ml wlmli tikdli nu\ tin mu <>l tin rnnkl tlu wolds «>t John tin 
Baptist ts.mou cl In tin \posth |ol.n mat 1>. t tk. n is t In U M <.l t Ins lit a.ititul p tint mu n 
Murillo wlnt 1 it nl v>o uus ago I In misii.pinr lungs in tin N ition tl l.illtit Tin 
Until S loot plait il oil tin arm of the infant SI John makes the animal s. . nt almost humni 
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sketches from Nature anticipate the 
open-air landscape painting of the 
nineteenth century. Velazquez lived 
to the age of sixty and died suddenly. 
His funeral was the finest that 
was ever given to any artist. The 
whole Court attended, and scores 
of great nobles took part in the 
ceremony. 

“ The Melon-Eaters ” 

Two ragged youngsters enjoying a 
water melon between them is the sub- 
ject of one of the finest paintings of 


Bartolomi Esteban Murillo. The colour 
is beautiful, the bloom of the fruit 
wonderfully rendered. Murillo was the 
greatest of the pupils of Velazquez, and 
one of his pictures, 11 The Immaculate 
Conception," was purchased by the 
French Government so long ago as 
1852 for the large sum of £23,500. 
Murillo was very famous in his life- 
time, and for two centuries his pictures 
were thought more of than those of 
Velazquez himself. To-day competent 
critics realise that Velazquez was, 
beyond measure, his superior. 

During the latter part of 
the eighteenth century no 
country in Europe was in 
a more miserable condition 
than Spain. Public offices 
were sold to the highest 
bidder; the people weie 
terribly taxed ; and, as for 
art, it seemed to be dead. 

The Bitterness of Goya 
One day, in the year 
1760, a Spanish gentleman, 
himself a painter, stumbled 
on a shepherd boy who, 
like the great Giotto, was 
drawing pictures of his 
father's sheep on a stone. 
Recognising the cleverness 
of the youth, he sent him 
to be a pupil to a painter in 
Saragossa. The boy's name 
was Francisco Jos6 de Goya 
y Lucientes, and he was the 
son of an Aragon peasant. 

He grew up big, strong, 
handsome, brilliantly 
clever, but cursed with a 
fierce temper which was 
always getting him into 
trouble. At the age of 
twenty-two he was in 
Madrid, fought a duel, and 
would have been arrested 
had he not escaped with 
a band of bull-fighters and 
sailed to Italy. Here he 
got into fresh trouble and 



W r Mansell 

FROM A PAINTING BY GOYA 

Dona Isalx 1 ( obos d< Port* 1 was a Spanish 1m aut) of high 
degree, and her poi trait is here niarvt llouslv rendered 
The artist was I ranc is< o Jose de (,o\a v Lueientes, 
generally known in ore simply as Gov a, and who was the 
greatest painter of his age (174*) iSjH) Hr was the son 
of a Spanish peasant. 



CHARI.ES IV. ON HORSEBACK 



Anderson. 

This port! ait b> tin artist (»o\ a shows a King of Spam who is stated to have been a monument 
of serene and eompluent stupidit\ It is a matter of histoi\ that this monarch was a mere 
puppit in the hands of his wife and tlu artist ga\t iptifictl\ tiuthful rendering of his son ereign 
— though sonit painters might liave been more disposed to represent him on earn as as a man ot 

high intellect 
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had a narrow escape from being hanged. 
Again he had to make a hurried escape 
and in 1771 was back in Spain. 

Held to Ridicule 

The next we know of this eccentric 
genius, he was living quietly in Madrid, 
married and working steadily. A 
wonderful reformation, but it is not 
known how it came about. He was 
introduced to Court and painted a 
picture of the King, Charles III. Goya 
was what is called a realist, and his 
pictures mirror the rottenness of 
Spanish society of the period. His 
picture of Charles IV. on horseback 
has been called a “ monument of 


sereiu and complacent stupidity." It 
is strange indeed that the artist 
managed to retain his popularity when 
he was plainly holding up his sitters to 
the ridicule of the world. He lived all 
through the conquest of Spain by 
Napoleon and painted several realistic 
pictures of unfortunate rebels being 
shot down by French firing squads. 
Another terrible picture of his is called 
“ The Death of Truth/' showing Truth 
suffering martyrdom at the hands of 
priests 

Poor Goya slowly became deaf ; 
then his eyesight failed ; but in the end 
it was a stroke of apoplexy that 
finished his tempestuous life. 







FAMOUS ARTISTS OF FRANCE 



1 Hh MARKlUiE OF ISAAC AM) KHULCA 

llu hr in ( i fill I in. I *m ip( n j)io Iiu ( i] above w is j) uiitril h\ the i < lehr itcil I'leru h .<rt ist , ( l.imle 
lv Lmi li 1 1 ( i nun Sjj \\ lu n this ]>ii t lire w is p unti d ( in p) people c ireil so little loi I.iiuIm ,ipt*s 
that li mu in litfun s illustrating the Hibh »toi\ wire lmludnl to mipirt intirest We know, 
h(j\M\<r that ( 1 nidi s puiposi was to show tht hi unties ot n itural scenerv 


W K have talked of Italian, 
Spanish and I >utc li ai t. Let 
now turn tolerance. Painting 
came to Franco fiom two dilfeient 
directions, Italy and Holland, and the 
first French p.i intei s who can be called 
great were Nicolas Poussin, born in 
1594, and Claude le Lorram, born in the 
first year of the seventeenth centuiy. 
Poussin learned his art in Rome and was 
one of the first great landscape painters, 
as well as a figure painter of ability. 
Lorrain, too, gained fame by his land- 
scapes ; but true French art, the kind f 
painting which we all recognise as purely 
French, did not begin until a later date. 
Antoine Watteau, born in 1684, was its 
first exponent. 

How Watteau Starred 

This boy was the son of a carpenter, 
and was never strong. Ilis father was 
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angiy with him for his love of art. He 
could iiin understand it, and refused to 
pay the ( \ penscs ot bis son’s education. 
A local artist named Guerin gave the 
lad some teaching, but Guerin died and 
young Watteau, afraid of his father, 
ran away to Paris with a scene painter 
named Metayer. Metayer deputed him 
and the boy was left alone, absolutely 
penniless and in very poor health. He 
found work in a wretched shop where 
ieligious pictures were produced by 
the score. 

In these days such pictures are, of 
course, piinted, but then all were 
turned out by hand. Watteau got a 
meal a day and about half-a-crown a 
week for working twelve hours a day. 
By happy chance, an artist named 
Gillot *aw some of the boy’s drawings 
and took him as assistant. Gillot was 
a decorative artist, but his pupil soon 
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What we call to-d l\ the pure st>le of I rench punting w is introduced bv Antoine Watte lu 
born in 16S4 and the son of a carpenter I he ibovc picture entitled Lhc Music Pirtv is 

an < xcellent example of his st\Ie and the origin d is in the Wallace (collection 1 ondon 
\atteau’s father was angr> with him for being attracted to art and the bo> ran iw ly 
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F Brucktnann 

The perfectly painted children and the beautiful countryside that forms the background (wc 
should refer to it as a pastoral setting), show us another f ype of picture painted by th< 

Trench master Antoine Watteau Like so many other geniuses Watteau suffered terrible 

hardships in his \ out 11 and these undermined his health, so that he died at thirty se\en 




GILES AND HIS FAMILY 



The Wall,,, toll.U n in I ondon unhides tlu ruinil puntin*. of this u production It is 

considi^r-; mu. R , ...d «us m. u * „„ u,„i«, . ; .>,h ^ j - 
W illacc Collection ol pillules iniiiiatuies pencil »n .U is at Hertfoid House Manchester 
lhe collection was bequeathed to the nation by Lady \\ allacc 


Square London 

NFK — VOL VII 
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excelled him so greatly that Gillot grew 
jealous and the two separated. 

Guardian of the Palace 

But this time Watteau fell on his 
feet, for he got work with a man named 
Claude Audran, who was not only a 
painter, but a guardian of the Luxem- 
bourg Palace. Here for the first time 
in his starved life the young artist saw 
great pictures —those of Rubens — and 
in the wide, wild park he found many 
delightful subjects to paint. Without 
slavishly copying Rubens, Watteau 
adopted his style, but with a delicacy 
all his own. 

Trouble loomed again, for Audran, in 
his turn, became jealous of his gifted 


pupil, but Watteau was too wise to 
quarrel. He left him and went back 
to Paris, where lie competed for the 
Academy Prize and won second place. 
He was doing better now. Two of his 
pictures were hung in the Academy, 
and a well-known Academician named 
Fosse was so attracted by them that 
he called on young Watteau and 
was very kind to him. Presently, to 
his immense surprise and delight, 
Watteau was elected a membei ot 
the Academy, and after that he nevei 
looked back. 

But, like many othei geniuses, he had 
his health wrecked by his cruel haul- 
ships. In 1719 he visited London, 
but returned to France weaker than 
before. In 17^ r he died 


. «*& 
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THE MODISTE 


We may inspect the original of this realistic picture in tiie 
Wallace ( ollection, London It was painted bv the Trench 
artist, Francois Boucher, who w.is born in 1703, and won the 
First Pri^e at the Academy when only twenty years of age 
He invented the beautiful colour called " Rose du Barry ’ 


at the early age ot 
thirty-seven. 

He was a man of 
great kindness and 
sweet disposition, and 
this quality shows in all 
his work. His colour 
was exquisite and his 
painting jewel-like in 
its beauty. 

Rose du Barry 

The famous Marquise 
de Pompadour was a 
great lover of good pic- 
tures and helped many 
of the French artists of 
the eighteenth century. 
The beautiful colour 
called Rose du Barry 
was invented by one of 
these artists and was 
originally called Rose 
Pompadour. 

This painter was 
Francois Boucher, born 
in 170 l who won the 
first prize at the Aca- 
demy when only twenty 
years old. He was a 
many-sided genius who 
painted portraits, de- 
signed tapestries, and, 
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into the bargain, was a 
very clever scene 
painter. He was 
famous for his bright, 
delicate colourings, 
pale blues and pinks, 
and was a favourite 
artist of Madame de 
Pompadour. 

His pupil, Fragonard, 
is even better known 
than Boucher, and was 
extremely popular with 
the French nobility. 
But his work, lovely as 
it is, mirrors the times. 
Fvil times they were, 
foi it was the period 
when the under-dog in 
France, worn out with 
taxes and oppression, 
was beginning to growl 
and when the nobility 
pursued pleasure with 
a crazy blindness never 
before equalled. 

The Greuze Girl 

The pictures which 
Fragonard painted to 
please himself, such as 
“ The Happy Mother,” 
are far more pleasant 
and wholesome than his 
more elaborate works, 
such as ” The Swing,” 


M l Ui/w L 

\ LADY CUIYING HLH NAML 


l'hc painter of this picture v i rragonanl a pupil of Hnuclur, 
who came to be even better k iciwn than Ins in ister, for he w.is 
a great favourite vMth the Lrcmli nobilitx Lragonard paintid 
in two st\les one to pie.. >e himself, and the otlur to win the 
appro\al of his rich patrons 




painted merely to 

please his aristocratic patrons. “ The he nearly starved before he could 
Happy Mother ” is to be seen in the find employment. At last young 
National Gallery. Greuze got a picture exhibited at the 

There is a curious resemblance be- Salon and, all in a minute, became 


tween the careers of Watteau and of famous. 


another great French painter who lived 
in the same century. Jean Baptii " 
Greuze, born at Macon in 1725, was 
also the son of a carpenter : and, as 
in Watteau's case, the father was 
bitterly opposed to his son’s desire 
to paint and beat him whenever he 
caught him drawing. Watteau, as we 
know, ran away to Paris, and so, too, 
did Greuze ; and there, like Watteau, 


There the parallel ends because, 
luckily for himself, Greuze was much 
stronger than Watteau and actually 
lived to be eighty years old. But his 
was not a happy life, and that was 
due to his wife. Her name was 
Anne Gabriel, and she was charm- 
ingly pretty. Indeed, it is her sweet 
and innocent-looking face which ap- 
pears in the “ Girl Looking Up ” and 
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CHILD WITH APPLfc 

\ou would imcl tlit origin'll of this most 
lelightful punting in the Nitioml Gallery 
London The utist w is Jean Baptiste 
Greuze who w es bern in 17-.5 like 
\\ teau he w is tlu son of 1 cirpentci 
in faeed ver> hirl times when \oung 
though he bee ime f un ms all in a minute 

many others of Greuze’s famous 
pictures 

It would seem that Anne was not so 
good and sweet-minded as her pictures 
make her appear, for she led her hus- 
band a sad life and robbed him of his 
savings Poor Greuze saw all the horrors 
of the French Revolution Moreover, 
he outlived his great reputation and died 
at the age of eighty in great poverty. 

A Painter of Napoleon 

Ihe French Revolution of 1789-95 
changed more than the Government of 
France , it changed the whole art of 
that country It is an interesting 
point that, while the Trench revolu- 
tionary mobs destroyed many fine old 
houses and monuments, their leaders 
did all tin y could to protect and tn- 
courage art Large priz< s were offend 
for painting and sculpture, and in 1793 
the Louvre was opened as a museum 
But the pretty romantic painting of 
artists such as Boucher, b ragonard and 


Greuze was no longer popular, and the 
rage was all for the stvtrt style of 
classic painting 

The first painter to satisfy the new 
taste was Jacques Louis David, born 
in 1748, who was appointed one of the 
two original members of the new hint 
Arts Committee of the Institute of 
France 

David was a passionate admirer of 
Napoleon Bonaparte 

" Bonaparte,” he said openly, ” is 
my hero ” He painted him again and 
again, but never very exactly, foi 
Bonaparte had not patienee to sit foi 
more than a few minutes at a tunc 
One of David’s most celebrated pic 
tures is ” Bonaparte Crossing tin 
Alps,” but it is not one of his happiest 
efforts His portrait of Madame Re- 
camier, now in the Louvre, is a much 
finer picture 

There is a story connected with this 
picture Madame R6camier left the artist 
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FROM A PAIN I ING BY GRFUZL 
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or pi i\ fnl 'ink I Ins is prt t is< 1\ tin spirit 
which the irtist Ins taught on the dunty 
girlish fait 
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In tin iboM n pri liRtion \u si i mot lu r str mg pKtun 
iiit i ml \ tuU litN mil tiustfulmss in tin lo\il\ c\^s ot tlu suh|ict (.rmzc s wif. \111n u is i 
ilimnin K l\ putty uomin uni h« 1 syyut fui pens -it ns Horn minx ol her hush uni spictuns 
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when the picture was only half finished, 
but later repented and went back, 
begging him to go on with the portrait. 

“ Madame/* he replied, “ artists are 
as capricious as women. Suffer me to 
keep your picture in the state in which 
we left it.** 

Iricnd of an Empress 

David was not a great painter, yet to 
him and his pupils all Europe owes the 
revival of the old classical style, and 
no artist of only moderate talent ever 
exercised so great an influence on the 
art of a continent. His picture of 
Madame Recamier is perhaps the bcM 
example of his work. Her dress, the 
couch on which she reclines and all the 
surroundings are in the severest Greek 
style, and in complete contrast to the 
work of Boucher and the artists of his 
school and period. 

David's best pupil was Antoine Jean 
Gros. His master sent him to Italy to 


study, where he made the acquaintance 
of the wife of Napoleon Bonaparte 
(afterwards the Empress Josephine). 
She introduced him to Bonaparte, with 
the result that Gros painted the finest 
portrait of Napoleon that exists. He 
was on Napoleon's staff, and saw much 
fighting, with the consequence that his 
battle pictures are full of life and truth. 

For a time his career was triumphant 
and he was made a Baron. But David, 
then in exile in Brussels, was troubled 
because his old pupil seemed to be 
giving up the sternly classical style. If 
David had realised how seriously Gros 
would take his reproaches he would 
probably have been more careful in his 
letters. Gros grew more and more 
despondent, and at last the poor fellow 
went away and drowned himself. 

From the Greeks and Romans 

One can have too much of a good 
thing, and the severely classical style 



W b. Mansell 

M MADAME RECAMIER” BY DAVID 


This picture is a portrait of a French woman who was famou. for her " salons,” to which she 
invited the most eminent men of her time The painting was done by Jacques Louis David 
(1748-1825), who adored Greek and Homan art, and worked in the classical style. 



BONAPARTE AT ARCOLA 
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I lit r< is snim tiling ipnti p >( In il il m in t tins Mu of \ ]t " ls tlu ol Htiron t,lns 

{ i 7 7 i iSis) mil was n mill il wlun Hompnt. w is it tin 1* minium, * t Ins It iImii umpu.n 
Hu artist u t u ilh joint il \ ipolton s st iff mil siw mm h lujitin- so th it his bill U pietims in 
full () f j,f t tlM (l 1 1 u tli 1 Miitmlh bn uis< 1 r t on It l not p nut m stint uiniritmt with Ins 

i« It \ls (.i »s took hi» own lift 
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of the great painter David made French 
art so cold and chilling that a revolt 
started, headed by a brilliant young 
artist named G£ricault. His picture of 
an officer on horseback shown in the 
Salon in 1812 created a sensation. It 
was so splendidly alive. 

Then Gtfricault painted that terribly 
realistic picture “ The Wreck of the 
Medusa/' with its crowd of poor dying 
folk on a raft in mid-ocean. This was 
shown in i8iq f and although the critics 
fairly foamed with rage it marked the 
turning point in French art. 

Gcricault himself died very young, in 
1824, and was succeeded by one of the 
greatest masters of colour who ever 
lived, Ferdinand Delacroix. To begin 
with, Delacroix was so poor that he 


could not afford to frame his first pic- 
ture, but surrounded it with laths 
painted yellow. Baron Gros was im- 
mensely struck with the picture and 
was kind to the young artist, yet 
thirty-five years passed before the 
splendid pictures of this talented 
painter admitted him to the Academy. 
So life and feeling came back into 
French art and a new school arose of 
what are called realist painters. 

The Struggles of Corot 

The name of Jean Baptiste foiot is 
now known all over the world, yet 
Corot had a harder struggle than Dela- 
croix be tore he gained fame. lie began 
painting at twenty-six, and his father 
made him an allowance of £( h ) a year. 



II /'‘ Mansrll 

“THE POOL,” BY CORO I 


Vou wall have hoard of the artist, Joan Baptiste Corot (1796-* 875) Hero is one* of his famous 
pictures, the canvas of which hand's in the* Louvre* at Pans ( orot’s pictures an* notable for 
then pale* blues and pp *ens, and soft, delicate colours, and lie « xcelled at landscape He was 
sixty years of age* before he sold a single p’eture* 


By THE PAINTER OF PEASANTS 



This comp mum pictuic plu eni_,im.l >1 which is in the T ou\rc \t 1 nis) is entitled dht 
Cdc me is mil pin s i tine pit sent it i mi oi hir\ist home in 1 i nice when the he Ids hrvt not 

the Ik dm s to win h we lint (iiwn si i e nst me el in this e nintr\ Millet himself emu t 
pe 1 lilt M U 111 l w ll II 1 1 el Ml 1 little f inilsle lei 111 Ills hull >exl 
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For more than twenty years this was 
all he had on which to live His pictures 
are noted for their pale blues and greens 
and soft delicate colours. 

It was not until he was sixty that 
the greatness of P£re Corot became 
known. His old age he spent happily 
as father of a little colony of artists in 
the forest of Fontainebleau 

Painter of Peasants 

Jean Francois Millet will live for all 
time as the first to paint the peasant 
true to life. 44 The Sower,” 44 The 
(ileaners and “The Angelus ” aie 
among the world’s most famous pic- 
tures. Himself the son of a small 
farmer, he struggled for years against 
poverty, and it was not until the Great 
Exhibition in Paris in 1867 that Millet 
came into his own By that time it was 
too late, for his health had begun to fail 

A patron of Gustave Couibet wished 
him to paint a picture of angels for a 
church 

44 Angels 1 ” said Courbet, 44 I have 


never seen angels, and what I have 
not seen I cannot paint ” Courbet, 
son of a wealthy French farmer, was 
born in 1819, and in 1849 painted a pic- 
ture which became famous. It was 
called 44 After Dinner at Ornans.” It 
was thought so great that Courbet was 
placed 44 hors concours,” that is, given 
the right to show at the Salon without 
submitting his works to the Selecting 
Jury. 

Courbet hated the rule of Napo- 
leon III. and refused the decoration of 
the Legion of Honour offered him 
When the revolution broke out in 1871 
he became President of Fine Arts and 
Ins first act was to pull down the 
column of Napoleon I m the Place 
Venddme Yet he carefully preserved 
the artistic trcasuies of Pans against 
the fury of the mob 

When the Commune was supprtssul 
( ourbet was arresttd and sentenced to 
pay 400,000 francs to nconstiuct tin 
Column lhis ruined him and he died 
in exile 



THE CHURCH AT VERNON 

l his well known picture w is punted 1 >\ the 1 unchman ( lau W Mom 1 who w is bom in l’aris 
in 1S40 He w is an artist who painted with broken touches his idea being thicflv to give the 
most realistic effects of light Such an artist is spoken of as bei lg in impressionist, meaning 
that he interprets impressions rithcr than hard outlines 011 should study the way in which 
light fills on the water in this masttipiecc 



THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 


W. F. ManseU. 


When John Gay first produced his play " The Beggar’s Opera,” at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre, London, in 1728, the artist William Hogarth painted several pictures from its scenes, 
one of which is reproduced above It w.is Hogarth's association with the company playing in 
this opera that indirectly led him to take up portrait-painting. 


I T is time that we turn to England 
and some of her great artists. The 
Stuart kings had artistic tastes, par- 
ticularly the two Charles, but when 
George I. came to the throne all was 
changed. These Hanoverian monarchs 
hardly knew one picture from another, 
and artists had no encouragement from 
the Court. In the circumstances it is 
rather wonderful that art flourished 
as it did during the eighteenth century, 
and that English painters arose whose 
names stand in the highest rank. 

Notes on his Thumb-nail 

The first of these was William 
Hogarth, who was born in London in 
1697. His father was a schoolmaster, 
and had the good sense to put no e.*- 
stacle in the way of his son's artistic 
career. Young Hogarth was appren- 
ticed to a silversmith, and when only 
nineteen years old started business for 
himself as an engraver. He worked 
hard and in his spare time attended the 
painting classes of Sir James Thornhill, 


who was an artist favoured by Queen 
Anne. 

Thornhill's method of teaching was to 
give his pupils pictures to copy, but 
Hogarth despised this sort of work. 
It was, he said, “ like pouring water 
from o*ii vessel to another.” He had 
an origi.vd bent of mind and was 
always on the watch for original sub- 
jects. It is said that, when he had no 
paper at hand, he would make pictorial 
notes on his thumb-nail. But if he did 
not think much of Sir James, his 
opinion of Sir James’s daughter was 
high, and in the end he ran away with 
her and married her, much to her 
father's annoyance. 

Hogarth's first success was a set of 
engravings published in 1724, called 
” The Talk of the Town,'' making fun 
of the way foreigners were lionised in 
London. At first they scandalised 
Londoners, but when Gay produced 
his " Beggar’s Opera,” lashing the 
.same fashionable folly, Hogarth's en- 
gravings began to sell. Hogarth became 
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great friends* with Gay’s company, and 
this led to portrait painting. One 
of his first portraits was of Lavinia 
Fenton as Polly Peachwn. She was 
the actress who afterwards became 
Duchess of Bolton. 

Then came " The Rake’s Progress ” 
and other sets of engravings which 
made the young painter famous and 
brought him a good deal of money. 
Hogarth was the first great artist 
whose works were engraved in large' 
numbers, and so he became the earliest 
to appeal to the masses as well as the 
classes. Sir James Thornhill was 
reconciled to his son-in-law, and from 
that time onwards Hogarth’s career 
was successful. One often thinks what 
a marvellous Punch artist Hogarth 
would have made it Punch had then 
been in existence. There has m ver 
been anyone to surpass him in the art 
of showing up pictonally the follies oJ 
fashion. 

With all his success, Hogarth ie- 
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mained the same simple soul to the 
end of his life. It is told ol him that 
he once walked home to his house in 
Leicester Square in pouring rain, quite 
forgetting that he had a coach of his 
own waiting for him. 

A Costly Joke 

Richard Wilson was the son of a 
Welsh clergyman, and was born on 
August ist, 1714, the very day on 
winch Queen Anne dud. From thild- 
liood he was mad on drawing, and he 
was sent to London to learn painting 

Though Wilson gained his fame by 
landscape painting, he was also a fiist- 
rate painter of portraits, and his 
portrait of himseli, wducli is m the 
Royal Academy, is woitli going a long 
way to see. Anothei beautiful putuie 
of Ins is 4 ‘ T he 'lhames neai 1'wk ken- 
ham.” 

Wilson was a sturdy sort of man, 
whose' motto was “Ait ioi \tts’ 
Sake,” but he had the importune to 



H 1 Manstll 

THL 1HAMES NEAR TWICKENHAM 


This wonderful landscape mirrors the sweet, natural beaut > of the Kiwi 1 haines and gives us 
an idea of Kn^lish scenery at its very best The aitist was Richard Wilson, who is known as 
the “ Rather of British J,ands<ape He was burn in 171 j, «>n the vir\ dav on whu h Queen 
\nne p.isst d awa\ I liou^li he at hit v 1 d su< li hunt , he dit <1 in pov ( 1 1 \ 
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1IIL A(,l or INNOCrNCE 

I Ills di light ful piituif is .1 portrait of the irtist s little gi.ind- 
imti 1 !k ophila ( i\\ itkin, at the age ot m\ lhe oiigin.il pic- 
tme now in 1 1 r* \ it ion il (jrIIitn London, >\as the work of 
Sir Joshua Ke\ noMs It o i ds m a wonderful manner tho 
liinoui of childhood 


live (lining a penod 
when Ait was not 
appreciated. Yet for 
some years he managed 
to make, at any rate, 
a decent living. Then 
came disaster. In 1776 
he sent to the Academy 
a picture of “ Sion 
House from Kew Gar- 
dens,” which attracted 
the notice of King 
George III., and which 
he thought of buying. 

Hie King told Lord 
Bute to ask the price, 
and the painter wanted 
sixty guineas. Lord 
Bute thought the price 
too high, wheieupon 
Wilson smilingly said : 

“ Tell ix. - Majesty he 
may pay for it by in- 
stalments.” Bute, who 
was perhaps the most 
pompous fool who ever 
held high position in 
the British State, took 
the laughing remark 
seriously and was pio- 
foundly shocked. Poor 
Wilson lost the little 
favour that the Court 
ever showed to aitists, and for the last 
years of his life his income was no more 
than £50 a year. He died at Llanbens 
in 1782. 

Another Son of the Church 

It is comforting to turn fiom the sad 
story of Richard Wilson to the happier 
one of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Born in 
1723, Joshua was the seventh son of a 
Devonshire parson. He was a ft \ 
handsome boy with manners that 
matched his appearance, and at quite 
an eaily age Loul Mount-Ldgcumbe 
became his pation. Then a gieat 
piece of luck befell him. Coinmodoie 
Keppel put into Plymouth for repairs, 
met young Joshua, took a liking to him, 
and offered him a free passage to the 


Mediterranean in his ship the Cen- 
t ut ion. So Joshua won to Rome, where 
he saw the masterpieces of Michael 
Angelo and was able to copy and learn 
trom them. 

He was thirty when he returned to 
England , then he made his home in 
London, and, painting steadily, became, 
by degrees, recognised as the greatest 
artist of his time. When the Royal 
Academy wa*. founded in 1768 he was 
elected its first President. He was not 
only a gieat painter, but a distinguished 
gentleman, a friend of the great l)r. 
Johnson, of Burke and of Goldsmith. 

The deep lichness of his colours has 
never been surpassed, and he was one 
of the fust successful painters of chil- 
dren in England. The sad part of it is 
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that he was careless about the choice 
of his pigments, so that some of his 
greatest paintings, such as “ The Tragic 
Muse," are wrecks to-day. 

Life flowed on peacefully until he was 
sixty-six, when he had the misfortune to 
lose the sight of one eye. Three years 
later he died and was buried in state in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The Man who Robbed the Orchard 

A little boy living with his father and 
mother at Sudbury in Suffolk saw a 


man robbing the orchard, and quickly 
made a sketch of him. So good was the 
likeness that the robber was recognised 
by it and arrested. 

This boy w'as Thomas Gainsborough, 
afterwards to be known as one of the 
greatest of English painters. He was 
sent to school, but since he would work 
at nothing else but drawing and sketch- 
ing, was dispatched to London at tin 1 
age of fifteen to study under the French 
engraver, Giavelot. Afterwards he was 
a pupil of the portiait painter Hayman. 

At the age of eighteen 
he came back to Sud- 
bury and began to 
paint portraits. When 
he was only nineteen 
he married a charming 
girl called Margaret 
Burr, who had some 
money of her own, and 
the young couple set- 
tled down at Ipswich 
and lived very happily, 
Gainsborough soon 
making a name for his 
portraits. 

Fortune at Bath 

In 1760 he made up 
his mind to try his 
fortune at Bath, which 
had then become a very 
fashionable resort. He 
did well at Bath ; com- 
missions poured in, yet 
even so he only got 
eight guineas apiece for 
portraits which have 
since sold for thou- 
sands. Personally he 
was very popular, but 
the rackety life did not 
suit his poor wife, who 
went out of her mind. 

In 1768 Gainsborough 
was chosen one of the 
original members of the 
new Royal Academy, 
and went to live in 
London, where, it is 



If F Mansell 

THF BLUE BOY 


There is an interesting story Ik hind this picture by Thomas 
Gainsborough Sir Joshua Reynolds in a lecture to students 
remarked that blur should not be massed togethei m a pic tun . 
Gainsborough replied by painting his famous " Blue Boy * 
(here reproduced), so proving the statement by Reynolds to 
have been quite wrong. 
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THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER 

This picture is regarded as being the masterpiece of George 
Romney (17}^ 1S0 z), who was the son of a Lancashire farmer 
I ho painting displays the pensive beauty of an unknown sub- 
ject, whose pow'derod. auburn hair is bound up with green 
ribbon Romney died at Kendal 


said, duchesses besieged 
his studio. 

He and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds were rather 
jealous of one another, 
and this led to a curious 
incident. In a lecture 
to Academy students 
Sir Joshua remarked 
that blue should not be 
massed together in a 
picture. Gainsborough 
heard and replied by 
painting his famous 
“ Blue Boy/' which 
proved Sir Joshua to 
be quite wrong. 

His portraits brought 
Gainsborough a for- 
tune, so that he was 
able to have two coun- 
try house, a* well as 
his town house. Early 
in 1788 he fell ill, and 
when the doctor told 
him his case was hope- 
less he calmly arranged 
his affairs. Before he 
died he sent a message 
to Sir Joshua to come 
and see him, and the two great painters 
made up their differences. “ We are 
all going to Heaven," said Gainsborough 
at the last, “ and Van Dyck will be of 
the party." 

The Painter of Lady Hamilton 

There was not much love lost among 
the great painters of the eighteenth 
century, and Reynolds, kindly man as 
he was, became jealous not only of 
Gainsborough, but also of the other 
great portrait painter of the period, 
George Romney. Romney was the * u 
of a small farmer in Lancashire and 
had hardly any education, but spent all 
his spare time in making sketches of the 
people around him. He fell in with a 
vagabond artist named Christopher 
Steele, and travelhd with him. Steele 
treated him badly, and Romney was 
glad to get away from him and earn a 


living by painting portraits up and 
down th* Lake country at two guineas 
apiece. I v 1762 he had managed to 
save £100. 

He had married, so now he left £70 
with his wife, while with the other £30 
he went up to London to try for a 
prize of fifty guineas, offered by the 
Society of Arts. He was at first 
awarded the prize, but afterwards the 
judges reversed this verdict, and he was 
awarded, only the second prize of 
twenty-five guineas. Romney believed 
that this was the fault of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and was greatly upset about 
it. 

But slowly he gained success, and in 
17 by, when thirty-three years old, was 
able to visit his wife and daughter at 
Kendal. He then went back to London, 
where he soon was making £1,000 a 
year. In 1773 he visited Italy, wheie 
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We are indebted for tln*> lovely work of art to the genius of 
John Iloppncr (175b 1810), who was born at Whitechapel, 
London. Ills mother, however, had some form of employment 
at the Royal Court, so that he was from childhood brought into 
touch with the people of high degree whose portraits he was 
afterwards to paint 


Pei haps no poitiait 
painter who ever lived 
excelled Romney in the 
delicacy and sweetness 
with which he por- 
trayed women. He 
died at Kendal in 1802. 

A Methodical Genius 

It is at school that 
nearly every great 
painter has first shown 
his love for drawing, 
and Sir Henry Rae- 
burn, Scotland's great- 
est portrait painter, 
was no exception to this 
general rule. Henry 
Raeburn, son of a well- 
to - do manufacturer, 
was born in 1756. He 
was sent to Heriot's 
School, where his cari- 
catures of his masters 
made other boys laugh, 
but did not please the 
subjects of these efforts. 

At fifteen he was ap- 
pi enticed to an Edin- 
burgh goldsmith, but 
soon took to painting 
miniatures and por- 
traits. One of his sub- 
jects was the young 
widow of a wealthy 


he learned a great deal, and when he 
came back to London his charge of fif- 
teen guineas for a portrait rose to £80. 

He was forty-eight when he met the 
exquisitely beautiful Emma Lyon, 
known afterwards as Lady Hamilton, 
and for a long time would paint nobody 
else. One of his finest portraits of this 
lady is in the National Gallery. Later 
he painted the famous Mrs. Robinson, 
known as “ Perdita,” oil* of the 
greatest beauties of hei time. 1 lie 
finest of all his pictures is “ d he 
Parson’s Daughter " in the National 
Gallery, yet the strange thing is that 
no one knows who this lovely little 
lady was. 


Frenchman named Leslie, and she and 
the artist at once fell in love and w'ere 
married, so that at twenty-two Rae- 
burn found himself a rich man. 

Some men might have slacked off 
in these happy ciicumstances, but 
not Henry Raeburn. On the advice of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, he visited Rome 
and stayed two years, learning much. 
When he returned he settled down to 
paint in Edinburgh, and there nevei 
was an artist whose caieer was a moie 
unbroken success. He exhibited eveiy 
year at the Academy ; he was knighted 
by George IV., and became His 
Majesty's Limner for Scotland. 

If Romney was the great painter of 
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women, Raeburn ex- 
celled in his portraits 
of men, and his por- 
trait of Sir John Sin- 
clair is one of the finest 
paintings of its kind 
in existence He was 
a wonderful worker, 
working every day 
from nine in the morn- 
ing to five in the even- 
ing It is said that 
he sp< nt more time m 
studying his sitters 
than in painting them 
When he did start 
painting he worked 
with tre mt ndous speed 
In 1911 one of his por- 
traits sold for the im- 
mense sum of 22,300 
guineas 

Politics and a Painter 

I hough the first two 
Georges caitd nothing 
for paintings or pain- 
teis, it is not fair to 
tar (ieorge ITI with 
tin saint brush for lit 
did occasionally buy a 
pictme, and there is at 
least oih cast on n cord 
wht ie lie was kind to a 



BOY WITH RABBIT 


M / Vii // 


1 Ins pict ir m 1 th prt v 1 us one f >rin 1 sj 1 11 li 1 p nr but tin 
n^m il 1 th lI> \c sin ill f icsim it \v ls tin w jrk j \ Sir Henr\ 
H 1 burn K \ wli ) is upir 1 l 1-. t In itc t p >i tr ut p untcr 
Si. tli 1 li is 1 1 1 i luce N >t m m\ \ l irs ) 1 portr nt b> 
hie burn vs ls 11 lor 1 1 well in excess ut ( -.0 00 > 


struggling young aitist I his was John 
Iloppner painter of the vtiy btautiful 
poitrait of tht Counttss of Oxfoid 
which is in the National Galkry 
Hoppner’s mother was employed about 
the Couit, and her son became a 
chorister at the Chapel Royal But 
the boy, like all great artists, soon 
showed Ins love for brush and peneil, 
and the King interested himself to gi ' 
him admitted to the Academy Sehools 
[here, at the age ot twenty four 
John Hoppnei won the highest awarel, 
the Gold Medal, and se ttle d down to a 
prosperous career of poitrait painting 
He painted the thie princesses foi the 
King and became fashionable 

Unfortunately for himself, he rned- 


dled in politics He turned Wing, 
and wiote some re illy excellent articles 
tor the (Juarttrly Rtinu Ihe result 
was that he lost all his favour at Court 
and all his commissions for painting 
Court beauties Hoppner lived into 
the nineteenth century, and died in 
1810 

A Child Prodigv 

In 1769 a man name el Lawrence 
kept the Black Beai Inn at Devizes, 
wlun smait people used to stay foi the 
night on their way between 1 ondon 
and Bath I awreiice had a son named 
1 hennas, who was such a handsome 
el» ild that the visitois use el to pet him 
greatly He entertained them by 
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drawing pictures ; and, grown older, was No painter's career was ever more 
allowed to copy pictures in the great successful. His good manners and 
houses in the neighbourhood. good looks helped him greatly, and at 

His father, finding that his son was twenty-two (three years before the 
such a genius, took him to Bath and ordinary age limit) he was elected an 
iented a studio, where Thomas, aged Associate of the Royal Academy and 
only fifteen, drew heads in charcoal at became the King’s portrait-painter-in- 
a guinea apiece. At sixteen the boy ordinary. He was able to put up his 
began to paint in oils, and presently his prices to a point never before reached, 
father brought him to London and and merely for a head he received 200 
rented a studio for him in Leicester guineas. For one portrait, 41 Lady 
Square. The amazing thing is that, at Gower and Child,” he was actually 
eighteen, young Lawience was able to paid 1,500 guineas, 
keep himself and his whole family by He visited almost eveiy capital 111 
his painting, and at the same time Europe and painted a large number of 
attend the Academy Schools. He royal personages. In character he 
made friends with the great Joshua was kind and generous, but weak and 
Reynolds, who was very kind to him. extravagant, and though he made a 

gre.it income foi 
many years, it 
is said that he 
was nearly al- 
ways in debt. 

A Girl in Boy’s 
Clothes 

Angelica 
Kaufmann,born 
in 1741, was the 
daughter of a 
Swiss portrait 
painter who 
settled in Eng- 
land, and at ten 
years old she 
was making a 
good deal of 
money by doing 
portraits in 
crayon. Two 
centuries ago 
there was such 
a prejudice 
against women 
artists that An- 
gelica’s father 
l had to dress her 



W I U ansi II 

“ NATURE,” BY LAWRENCE 

I’ or a charming study of two children this picture by Sn Thomas L iwic nu, 
P R A , would be hard to equal Lawrence was brought up at the ‘ Black 
Bear," Devi/cs, Wiltshire, and passengers by the stage coaches which 
stopped at his father's inn used to pet him —whilst he entertained them 
by drawing pictures 


in boy’s clothes 
when he took 
her to the 
Academy to 
copy pictures. 



INTERIOR OF A STABLE 


H F Mansell 


I his is consiclerrd to be one of the finest p innings bv the hnghsh artist Oorge Morland (17O3- 
1804) riiougii he is known to have produced upwards of 4 000 pictures few of them attained 
to tlie high standard of the one repiodured abo\e Morland was gnatl\ addicted to bouts of 
lntemjH i.liuc and he went to the gra\e at a vtr\ earl> age largely as the result of his dissolute 

habits 


When she was about fifteen her 
father went with her to Italy, and ’*1 
Venue she met the wife of the British 
Ambassador, who took a great fancy to 
her and brought her back to England. 
Angelica was extremely clever. She 
spoke four languages fluently ; she 
was very sweet-looking, and she not 
only painted extremely well but was a 
clever musician. The Queen admired 
her and she became so popular that in 
1769 she was nominated as one of the 
foundation members of the Royal 
Academy. 

Marvellous Morland 

When she was thirty-nine she mar- 
ried the Venetian painter, Antonio 
Zucchi, and the two settled in Rome, 
where they lived and painted happily 
for many years. 

All the early European artists painted 


figures 01 portraits, and up to the 
seventh nth century landscape painting 
was pra Mcally unknown. While in 
China and the East landscape had long 
been Loked on as the highest branch of 
art, in Europe opinion was otherwise, 
and there was no one to appreciate the 
beauties of Nature. 

The great Frenchman, Claude, born 
in 1600, was the first Euiopean artist 
to paint landscapes, but the people of 
his own time thought little of his beau- 
tiful work. In England Wilson, whom 
we have already mentioned, was the 
first landscape painter, but his finest 
work went begging. 

The earliest landscape painter to gain 
any success in England was George 
Morland, who w r as born in 1763. He 
was the son of a painter and, like many 
great geniuses, displayed his talent at 
a very early age. He began drawing 
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when only three years old, and at ten 
a picture of his was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. His father, who 
seems to have been pure brute, kept 
the wretched little boy shut up in an 
attic painting all day and every day, 
and lived on the fruits of his woik, so 
it is not wonderful that when the 
unfortunate George at last managed to 
escape he took to drink. 

For years he rambled about the 
country painting rustic scenes and 
living in ale-houses. His pictures sold 
well and many were engraved, so that 
his name became known even in his 
lifetime. His industry was wondeiful, 
for he is known to have painted more 
than 4,000 pictures. Drink was his 
ruin, and Morland, who might have 
been one of the world's greatest artists, 
sank into a mere pot-boiler and died 


in a debtor’s prison at the rarly age of 
forty-one. 

The Shakespeare of English Painting 

In the year 1786 some drawings 
exhibited in the window of a hair- 
dresser’s shop in Maiden Lane, Covent 
Garden, attracted the attention of 
passing artists. They were the work of 
Joseph Turner, the eleven-year-old son 
of the owner of the shop. The result 
was that Joseph was sent to the Soho 
Academy, and in 1789 was admitted to 
the Royal Academy Schools. So began 
the career of the greatest of all English 
artists, the man who has been rightly 
called the Shakespeare of British Ait 

Young Tmnei had to make his own 
living while he learned He sold a lew 
sketches and used to do hack w r ork lor 
architects, as well as coloui ing prints lor 



W b M instil 

THE FIGHTING TEMERA1RE 


The original from winch the above reproduction was taken is in the Nation.il Galloy, I ondon, 
and w r as the wot k of J M VV Turner, K A This fine picture is full of lomaru i flu l manure 
was one of the towering battleships that took part in the Battle of Trafalgar in rSo^ In this 
painting she is seen being towtd to her last berth to be broken up The old inan-o’-war is almost 
spectral in the waning evening light, in contrast to the dark mass of the tug 
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H I Man* til 

THE TRENT, NEAR BURTON 


\ t\ pit. 'll h<i\hoM figures in this fine picture, with a hay-barge floating lazily upon the placid 
m<r ' f lie painting was the wnrk of Peter de Wint (1784-1810), who was born at Stone, in 
St.itioidshiu though In longing to an old and much rrspcctefl Dutch fainih De Wint Io\ed 
punting flat stn tdns «»1 ri \ < t si - :u 1 \ under .1 ^un 11 u r sk\ 


rngia\ ers. He made a \ery good 
h lend in t lie kindly I )i . 1 homas Monro, 
who lived in Ad< lplii lerrace, in the 
next house to what was foi many yeais 
the Savage flub. He lilted lip a studio 
for the boy, and gave him oyster 
suppers besides many a shilling. 

In 1797 Turner exhibited his first 
Academy picture and opened a studio 
of his own in Hand Court, Maiden Lane. 
In those early days he painted in water 
colours, and since he never had any 
difficulty in selling his sketches he was 
not half-starved as so many painters 
w'ere in those times. 

Two years later, in 17QQ, he was 
elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy, and in 1803 painted his pic- 
ture of Calais Pier, proving his amazing 
power of depicting rough seas and 
stormy skies. Of this picture Rudkin 
says it is ” the first which bears the 
sign manual and sign mental of Turner's 
colossal power.” From this time on- 
wards Turner began to travel abroad, 
visiting France, Italy, Switzerland and 
parts of Germany. He became famous 
for his power of depicting the glories of 
the sky, especially the splendour of 
sunrise and sunset. His “ Sun Rising 


Thiough Vapoui,” painted in 1807, was 
his favourite picture. He sold it, but 
twenty veais later bought it back in 
older to bequeath it to the nation. 

To Greater Glories 

Turner was never content to stand 
still. From year to year he advanced 
to gieater and greater glories. He was 
able to and reproduce Nature’s own 
colouring in a way which no painter 
befoie or since has equalled. He was 
not without his critics. The novelist, 
Thackeray, accused him of “ flinging 
a pot of paint in the public’s face.” 
Fortunately for the w r orld, Turner w r as 
by that time independent of critics. 
He had made a comfortable fortune, 
for he w r as a good business man, and 
did not wa^te his money, so he painted 
as he liked. 

In 1840, when Turner was sixty-five, 
he first met John Ruskin, then fresh 
from Oxford. Two years later Ruskin 
published his first volume of “ Modern 
Painters,” the real subject of which 
was Turner's superiority to all other 
painters, ancient and modern. 

When Turner died in 1831 he left a 
fortune of £140,000, the bulk of which 
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he willed for the benefit of arts and 
artists. But his most magnificent 
bequest was to the National Gallery. 
It consisted of 362 oil paintings, 135 
water colours, 1,757 studies in colour 
and thousands of sketches. 

It is difficult to say which was 
Turner’s greatest picture. In Mr. B. W. 
Leader’s opinion, " Ulysses Deriding 
Polyphemus ” is the finest. Turner 
chose for his subject the moment when 
Ulysses, having escaped from the 
monster by intoxicating him and de- 
stroying his one eye, has embarked in 
his ship and is mocking the impotent 
rage of the giant on the high cliffs 
above. The glowing colour of this 
picture, with its flaming sunrise, is 
beyond description. 

Turner was not popular with his 
brother artists. He had a habit of 


visiting the Academy on Varnishing 
Day, and if his picture happened to be 
challenged by those hung near it he 
would put on a few extra touches of 
colour to heighten its effect. In so 
doing he simply “ killed ” the adjacent 
pictures. Yet he could be kindly. He 
had a great admiration for Sir Thomas 
Lawrence ; and once, when a landscape 
of his was hung between two of Law- 
rence’s pictures, he deliberately dar- 
kened his own painting so that it 
should not clash with those of his 
friend. 

Turner’s Fellow Student 

Though Peter de Wint’s name is 
Dutch, and he was son of a Dutchman, 
he was born at Stone, in Staffordshire, 
in 1784. He must have inherited his 
love of painting from some old Dutch 



W. F Mansell. 

“ A WINDY DAY ” BY DAVID COX 


Here is another beautiful picture, the original of which hangs in the National Gallery. As one 
peers into the painting one can almost feel the wind sweeping across the common into the faces 
of the woman and her dog. David Cox (1783-1859) was one of the most remarkable landscape 
artiste of his day and was an adept at portraying stormy weather. He was born near 
Birmingham, and was the son of a blacksmith. 



LANDSCAPES By JOHN CONSTABLE 



rhi4o< W F. Matuxll 


John Constable’s fatl i was a SulTolk miller this famous pictute shows us ‘ Flat ford Mill 
It was whilst assisting Ins fatlu i as a boy at this \i r\ mill that the artist acquired all his know 
ledge of and love for Nature Neaily all Constable s pictures are representative ot real pi ties 
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ancestor, for though his father wanted 
him to be a doctor he cared for nothing 
but pencil and brush. He was sent to 
the engraver, John Raphael Smith, as 
pupil, and was for a time a fellow- 
student at the Academy School with 
the great Turner. By the time he 
was twenty-three he was exhibiting at 
the Academy. 

Stormy Skies 

He painted direct from Nature and 
was most successful in river scenes. 
His ” Trent near Burton,” a beautiful 
picture of typical English scenery, is at 
South Kensington. 

While de Wint painted soft, quiet 
landscapes, David Cox, who lived and 


r? 


painted at the same time as de Wint, 
was best in depicting stormy skies and 
wind-riven clouds. David was the son 
of a Birmingham blacksmith, and born 
in 1783. While quite a small boy he 
had a fall and broke his leg. Some kind 
person gave him a box of paints with 
which to amuse himself while in bed. 
He made such good use of them that 
when he got well again his parents 
apprenticed him to a painter of minia- 
tures. This man committed suicide, 
and young Cox got a job with a scene- 
painter and went to London, where he 
painted scenes at 4 s. a squaie yard at 
the Surrey Theatre. In his spare time 
he made sketches and sold them. 

A clever water-colour painter named 
Varley was so taken 
with one of these 
sketches that he gave 
the boy free lessons, 
('ox improved so 
rapidly that he was 
able to give up his 
drudgery at the theatre 
and himself earn money 
by giving lessons. In 
1805 he went to Wales, 
where he fell in love 
with the scenery, and 
this was the first of 
many visits to the 
country of mountains 
and passes. Almost 
every year of his life 
he visited Bettws-y- 
Coed and painted there. 

Up to the age of 
fifty-six he painted in 
water-colours. Then a 
meeting with William 
Muller, a clever painter 
in oils, turned Cox's 
attention to that 
medium, and during the 
last years of his life he 
did almost all his work 
in oils. 

One of his most cele- 
brated pictures repre- 
sents an old woman and 





U F. Mansell 

A WINDMILL ON MOUSEHOLD HEATH 

The work of John Crome (1768-1821), this picture shows us a, 
truly noble landscape. The artist devoted all his life to painting 
the beauties of East Anglia. He was born at Norwich, the son 
of a poor weaver, and began life as errand-boy to a doctor, 
afterwards obtaining a post with a sign-writer 
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W F Uwrll 

“GRETA BRIDGE,” BY COTMAN 

(jrcta Bridge in the English I ake District near hesvuck is here seen in whit is considered to 
be the masterpu te in water colour of tlu mist John Oitin m who was equ ill\ cfhctive ir oils 
an 1 li 1 fine t tellings is well Cotin m w is tlu s m of i \ >rwich dr ijxr His pictures c unman 1 
high i n ts but tlu irtistenjo\< I nnth r faint n r li r ur luni g his lifetime 


a dog struggling across an open common 
m the teeth of a strong breeze 1 hr 
sky is full of wind and looking at this 
painting you can almost feel the gale in 
your face 

Art from the East of England 

At the time of turner's birth a miller 
named Constable lived at Last Berg- 
holt, in Suffolk, where he owned two 
large windmills In 1776 a son was 
born to him, nami d John, who was 
destined to take very high place among 
English painters 

His father wanted the boy to becc e 
a parson, but young Constable cared for 
nothing but brush and palette Si 
George Beiumont, a landowner 111 the 
neighbourhood, who was himself some- 
thing of an artist, saw and liked the 
boy’s sketches an » was good to him 
Through his adviee anel help John 
Constable was sent to I ondon at the 


age of nine te e n to study art and w is 
admitted to the Royal Academy 
S( hoo 1 He got on steadily, and in 
1S02 li 1 1 1 picture in the Academe 
lit began as a portrait painter, but 
all I11 love was for Nature, and pre- 
sently he went back to Suffolk and 
began to paint the flats around his old 
home at Dedham His pictures repre- 
sent aetual scenes, but they were so 
much in advance of his time that thee 
did not meet with the appreciation 
tluy descived Constable made little 
monty, but I is tastes were simple, and 
he was not unnappy It was not until 
i8iq when he was forty-three that he 
was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy Iwo years later his famous 
picture, ' llie Hay Wain,’ was ex- 
hibited in 1 ondon, but attracted little 
attention It was bought by a French 
collector, who exhibited it at the Pans 
S don, where crowds collected to admire 
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it. Constable was awarded a gold 
medal, and all French artists were loud 
in praise of his brilliant colouring. Al- 
though Constable had now a great repu- 
tation all through Europe, he was still 
without honour in his own country, and 
even after he had been elected an Acade- 
mician, in 1829, his pictures did not sell. 

Luckily his wife’s father left Con- 
stable a comfortable sum of money, so 
he and his family were never reduced to 
the straits that have been the lot of so 
many great painters When he died 
in 1837 his house was full of unsold 
pictures, yet the breath was hardly out 


of his body before the nation seemed to 
awake to the fact that it had lost one 
of its greatest sons. 

Constable's character was summed up 
on the day after his death by a London 
cab-driver. When John Constable's 
great friend told the man that he 
would never drive Constable again, the 
cabby said with emotion : " I couldn’t 
be more sorry if he was my own father. 
He was as nice a man as that, sir." 

Old John Crome 

Another great painter who arose out 
of the East ol England was John 

Crome, born at 
Norwich in 
1768 He was 
the son of a 
poor weaver, 
and began lift 
as a doctor's 
errand boy, but 
he was so fond 
of paint and 
brushes that he 
got work with 
a sign painter. 
Just as Con- 
stable found 
a backer in 
Sir George 
Beaumont, so 
did Crome m 
Mr. Thomas 
Harvey, who 
lived at Catton, 
where he had 
a fine picture 
gallery. It was 
wonderful luck 
for the poor 
errand boy 
to be able to 
study great 
paintings, and 
Crome learned 
much from 
them. 

Presently he 
fell in with 
another young- 



H / Mansell 

“ THE BELOV tD,” BY D. G. ROSSETTI 

This is a poetical illustration of the limit in the Song of Solomon-- Mv 
be loved is min* and T am his I h< original hangs in the Tatt t^allery 
and uas painted 111 rS(>5 b\ Danti (rahinl Rossetti lit u is slim dark 
and the son of an Italian exile and became 011c ol ( otman s pm ds at 
King s ( olleg< S t hool 


"THE BLIND GIRL/' BY MILLAIS 



lt\ per mi' 


of t hi l orporatio i of hinmn^h i 


II . / ell. 


This very moving pie tine was painted l>\ John L\cu tt Mill iis Both tin pathetic. tenderm ss 
of its principal snhj* t and the Iovclv rendering ot Natuic arc hound to appeal to e\er\one 
When only nine veais of age this great painter \\( n the siht i medal of the boeietv of Vrts and 
at si\tun lu \\ is earning / loo a \cat fiom Ins woik 
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ster, Robert Ladbrooke, who was as 
keen on painting as himself. These 
two married sisters, and formed a 
partnership. Ladbrooke painted por- 
traits at 5 s. apiece, and Crome sold his 
landscapes for what they would fetch — 
sometimes not as much as 5s. Luckily 
Crome was able to get pupils, and the 
money so earned kept the firm in bread 
and butter. 



H'. /< Manstll 

KING AND BtGGAR-MAID 

The full title of this picture, the original *»f 
wlu« h is 111 the late Gallery, London, is 
King Cophetua and the Beggar-Maid ” 
The king is about to lay his crown at the 
feet of the beggar-maid. This romantic 
painting is the uork of Sir Ldward Burne- 
Jones (1833-1898). 


In 1805 Crome managed to form a 
school of artists in Norwich, and this 
school flourished greatly. Though 
Crome was still quite unknown in 
London, Norfolk appreciated him and 
bought his pictures. Within a few 
years Crome was able to rent a good 
house and keep a couple of horses. In 
1806 for the first time one of his pictures 
was hung on the walls of the Royal 
Academy. After that about a dozen 
pictures of his were shown in London, 
but he himself only occasionally visited 
the capital. 

Ilis work rivalled that of the great 
Dutch artists, such as Hobbema. His 
“ Household Heath ” in the National 
Gallery is a magnificent piece of work. 
When he was fifty-three (Tome caught 
a chill from which he died. On tin 
day before his death lie said to his son, 
John, himself a fine painter : 

“ John, my boy, paint, but paint 
only for fame. If your subject is only 
a pigsty, dignify it.” And this advice 
sums up in one sentence' the aim and 
ambition of one of England’s greatest 
ai tists. 

He was called Old Crome to dis- 
tinguish him from his son, who later 
became a well-known painter. 

A Wonderful Worker 

In 1808 John Cotman contributed no 
fewer than sixty-seven pictures to the 
exhibition of the Norwich Society of 
Artists. He worked in oils and water- 
colours and did fine etchings as well ; 
yet, in spite of his immense industry and 
the fine character of his work, was 
forced to give painting lessons in order 
to make ends meet. 

He was son of a Norwich draper, and 
was, next to Crome, the greatest artist 
produced by the Norwich School. 
But, like Crome, he had no honour 
during his lifetime. The struggle to 
make a living told on his health and 
strength. Friends got him the posi- 
tion of drawing master at King’s 
College School, but it was too late, and 
in 1842 he died. 
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“ I HI SCAPLtjOAI,” BY ' 

I Isis Inn* pit tun giws ns t \\ oiidt i ful nk‘.i ol i 
Hunt, \wib tlu bi illi.mt artist who proiluu’il " 
('it v nf London m iSj; and Ins f.ithcl was opp< 
l>ari‘l\ sixteen, and at Ins nun nsk, the bo\ I 
strug^li d thiough t In- t 

W hen his pktuirs weie sold tilt* brst 
puce obtained foi our was £N 15^., but 
th.it pit tun* has since brought nearly 
£1,000, wlnlt* his water-colours fetch 
large sums of money in any auction 
room. 

The Prc-Raphaclitcs 

One of Cotman’s pupils at King’s 
College School was a slim dark lad, son 
of an Italian exile. His name was 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and though no 
one could have guessed it at the time, 
this foreign-looking boy w r as destined 
to w r ork a great revolution in English 
art, for later he joined with the famous 
Millais and Holman Hunt to foir 1 
what they called the Pre-Raphaelite 
Biotheihood. 

After the death of ('unstable and 
Turner, English art, which had been so 
great lor a period, fell on bad days. 
Constable himself prophesied that 
within thirty years it would cease to 
exist. The cause of the temporary 


II / \1 u, it, 

A II 1 1 AM HOLMAN HUNT 

listaiiLt* i:i« 1 atmosphere Its painter, Holman 
Die Light of the World " He was born in the 
»M*d to Ins wish to beuiine an artist. Vet. when 
00k up ait as Ins life's profession and bravely 
1 i.ds of his eanv years 

failure of English art was that her 
painters had become creatuies of an 
orthodox rule, line and system. There 
was no chance for a painter to get a 
picture into the Academy unless he 
complied with these rules. In a sen- 
tence, originality was not wanted. 

Rossetti realised this ; so did Holman 
Hunt ; so did Millais, who, at the age of 
only seventeen, had already won a 
gold medal of the Royal Academy. 
The three young painters consulted 
together, and decided that the only 
road back to greatness was a patient 
study of Nature. 

Rossetti was at that time rather a 
poet than a pointer, but he had all the 
driving force of a reformer. In spite of 
his hot temper, he was clear-headed and 
had great power of concentration. 
Though never so accomplished a painter 
as either of his associates, he w r as 
pet haps the greatest force of the three 
in bringing about a revolution in 
English art. 
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His painting began under the train- 
ing of his friend, Ford Madox Brown, 
the historical painter, but though his 
work shows great beauty and richness 
of colouring, he never became a master 
of draughtmanship. His paintings were 
all of a religious or classical type. 
“ Beata Beatrix," in the National Gal- 
lery, and " Dante's Dream," in the 
Walker Gallery, Liverpool, are good 
examples of his work. 

His life was not a very happy one. 
In 1851 he fell in love with a very 
beautiful girl named Elizabeth Siddal 
and married her. Only two years latei 
she died of a chill, and the blow was too 
much for him. He became moibidly 
sensitive, his health suffered, and Ins 
eyesight w'as so bad that he was 
terrified of blindness. Yet he struggled 


bravely against his troubles and lived 
until 1882. 

Holman Hunt 

Born in the City of London in 1827, 
Holman Hunt was the eldest of the 
Brotherhood. At twelve he was placed 
in the office of an estate agent ; but his 
one idea was to paint, and he spent all 
his pocket money on taking lessons. 
At sixteen he was already making a 
living by painting portraits, and pre- 
sently he managed to get into the 
Academy Schools, where he met Millais. 
At nineteen he had a picture in tin 1 
Academy, a simple little thing of a 
child holding a watch to its ear. 

His first pre-Ruphaelite picture was 
painted three years latei, and is called 
“ Rienzi vowing to avenge the death 
of his Brother." In 



this the principal figure 
is a portrait of Rossetti. 
“ Strayed Sheep," 
painted in 1853, gives 
a wonderful sense of 
distance and atmo- 
sphere, but his most 
famous pictuic is " The 
Light of the World." 
He painted this sub- 
ject twice, and the 
original picture, which 
is now in Keble Col- 
lege Chapel, Oxford, 
ranks as one of the 
finest works of its kind 
painted during the 
nineteenth century. 
Hunt survived both 
his great associates 
and died in 1910 at 
the great age of eighty- 
three. 

A Medal at Nine ! 


M I Mm til 

THE LAST OF ENGLAND 

In this picture, by I old Madox Drown *iS2i 03), wi see emigrant 
taking then last look at the Old (ountiv, as they leave to 
seek fortunes overseas It i*> a sad theme and the artist ha*- 
brought out wonderfully the serious thoughtfulness of expres- 
sion I ord Mad >x Drown was boin at C alais 


The extraoi dinary 
talent of John Everett 
Millais may be ga- 
thered from the fact 
that he was only nine 
years old when he won 
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M I \1 unwell 

DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE 

T\(*r\onc knows this pirG.re, which has been reproiliiceil again 
and again One does not < ‘d to be a student of art to appre- 
ciate the statihness of tlic blocxlliouml and the cheikincss of 
the little Scotch terrier The painting was done b\ Sir Kdwin 
J^indseer, K V (1802-7*) He was ^hieen Victorias favourite 
painter 


the* silver medal of tile 
Society of Arts. He 
came from Jersey and 
was two years younger 
than his friend, Holman 
Hunt. When he was 
twelve he painted his 
first picture in oils and 
at sixteen was earning 
£100 a year by his 
work. 

In the Victoria and 
Albert Museum may be 
seen his first large pic- 
ture, called “ Pizarro 
seizing the Inca of 
Peru/* It is difficult 
to believe that this was 
painted by a boy of 
seventeen, yet such is 
the fact. In the fol- 
lowing year he was 
awarded a gold medal 
by the Academy. 

We have spoken of 
his meeting with Hunt, 
but it was not until 
Rossetti joined these 
two that the Brother- 
hood was formed. It 
is said that the three 
young friends first met 
at the house of Millais' 
parents, where they 
spent the evenings ex- 
amining engravings of 
early Italian painters. The term " pre- 
Raphaclite ” originated as a nickname 
because the three declared that they 
preferred the painters before Raphael 
to those who came after him. 

Denounced by Dickens 

“ Christ in the House of His Paren 4 
was Millais 1 first great picture under the 
influence of the Brotherhood. In ordei 
to get his details absolutely correct, 
Millais took his canvas to a caipenter's 
shop and painted the figure of Joseph 
from the carpente r to get the muscles 
absolutely right. He purchased sheeps’ 
heads from a butcher. This wonderful 


picture, now in the Tate Gallery, pro- 
voked a storm of abuse. “ Mean, 
odious, revolting, repulsive,” were 
adjective-, showeied on it. Charles 
Dickens denounced it in ” Household 
Words ” The Brotherhood suffered 
bitterly, and Hunt himself was left so 
badly off that he w'as forced to take on 
the work of restoring the wall paintings 
in Trinity House. Millais suffered 
least, for he found a dealer brave 
enough to give him £150 for the 
picture. 

Ruskin came to the rescue, saying 
that the pictures of the Brotherhood 
gave him hope that they might become 
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the foundation of “a more earnest and 
able school of art than we have seen for 
centuries ” Hunt, however, was unable 
to sell his pictures, but Millais came 
to his help Then followed the news 
that the Liverpool Academy had 
aw'aided Hunt their £50 prize for his 
picture, “ Two Gentlemen of Verona ” 
The tide turned, and in 1853 Millais 
was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy 

Hunt always remained faithful to the 
tradition of the Brotherhood, but 
Millais drifted aw'ay. " Bubbles,” that 


picture so well known as an advertise- 
ment of a famous brand of soap, is an 
example of his later style. In 1863 
Millais was eltcted Royal Academician, 
and in 1896, after the death of Lord 
Leighton, he became Piesidcnt of the 
august body He died in the same 
year, and his body was buried in St. 
Paul’s by the side of his great pre- 
decessor, Sir Joshua Reynolds 

Rossetti's Pupil 

Edward Bunu -Jones had meant to 
become a clergyman, but after meeting 
Rossetti at Oxford, felt 
he must turn to art, 
and under Rossetti’s 
teaching rose to great- 
ness. His favourite 
subjects were taken 
from the legends sur- 
rounding King Arthur, 
and the best descrip- 
tion of his paintings is 
that they are dream 
pictures They are 
very beautiful, but his 
womtn are so tall and 
slender they have tin 
appeal ance of being 
half starved 

In 1884 he exhibited 
his most famous pic- 
ture, ” King Cophctua 
and the Beggar -Maid,” 
and a little later was 
electeel Associate of the 
Royal Academy , but 
he seldom exhibited, 
and afterwards resigned 
his associateship. He 
designed beautiful 
tapestries and stained 
glass windows, and was 
the originator of the 
Arts and ( rafts Society, 
to which we owe so 
much fine printing and 
so great an 1111 pro Ve- 
nn nt in furniture, 
pottery and household 
decoration. 



liy permit ic « f the ( orpor it\on ( f I ecds M I Mansitl 

THE RETURN OF PERSEPHONE 


Here is a splendid » xamj It of the woik of I old I i ighton who 
was bom at S<arboiough in 1S30 He was p irt i< ul 11 1 \ fond of 
illustrating storn s from Ortek lnstorv and liquid In tins 
stor\ Perstphom was gathering wild flowers when sin w is 
<arnid oft to tin. undtiworld by Pluto 1 In pntim shows htr 
being rt stored to htr mother De meter by Hermes the 
messenger of the gods 
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H’ F. Mansell. 

“OUIWARD BOUND,” BY POYNTER 


Sir Kiluanl John Pm ntcr, w ln> gave theworM this beautiful picture (now in the late Oaller\), 
was one of the best known artists oi the Victorian \ge He painted in water colours and in 
oils, did illustrations for magazines, and designed mosaics for the Houses of Parliament. In 

njo,* he was made a baronet. 


The First of Animal Painters 

Edwin Ileniy Landseer came of an 
aitistic family, for his father, John 
Landseer, was a well-known painter 
and engraver, and two of his broth s 
were also painters and engravers. 
Edwin Landseer had a great love of 
animals, and his earlier pictures were 
of the wild animals kept in the Mena- 
gerie at the Exeter Exchange, on the 
very spot where thi Strand Palace Hotel 
now stands. 


The first picture he exhibited was the 
heads of two dogs. He was only 
foui trui at the time. His ‘"Prowling 
Lion ” was in the Academy of 1821, 
and created quite a sensation, for 
pictures of animals were still extremely 
rare at that date. 

Landseer took his work very seriously, 
and carefully studied the anatomy of 
animals. When he was twenty-two he 
visited Scotland, stayed with Sir Walter 
Scott at Abbotsford, and for the first 
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time saw wild stags. After that 
" The Monarch of the Glen " became 
his favourite subject. He loved dogs, 
and his " Dignity and Impudence " is 
one of the finest of all dog pictures. 

The Man who Revived Greek Art 

Queen Victoria was very fond of him, 
and he taught her to paint. He was 
sculptor as well as painter, and the 
great lions at the base of the Nelson 
Monument in Trafalgar Square are his 
work. They are made of gun-metal 
from captured cannon. He was 
knighted and ottered the Presidency of 
the Royal Academy, but refused the 
latter honour on grounds of ill-health. 
He had a terrible blow on the head in a 
railway accident in 1868 which affected 
his memory and indirectly caused his 
death in 1873. 

Frederick Leighton, born at Scar- 
borough in 1830, had a great advantage 
over most artists of his time in that he 
went to Italy when but ten years old 
and studied there. He was only 
twenty-five when he exhibited his 
first picture in the Royal Academy. 
It was called “ Cimabue’s Madonna 
carried in Procession through the streets 
of Florence.'’ Design, drawing and 
colour were all so fine that this painting 
created a great sensation. Queen 
Victoria herself greatly admiied it, and 
at a bound the young painter's reputa- 
tion was made. 

His career was one of unbroken 
success, and he not only became 
president of the Royal Academy, but 
was the first British artist to receive a 
peerage. One of his most beautiful and 
popular pictures is “ The Bath of 
Psyche." He painted many pictures 
illustrating Greek legends, and is con- 
sidered to have recaptured the true 
spirit of Greek art more nearly than any 
artist since Raphael. 

“ Faithful unto Death 99 
One of the finest of what may be 
called “ story " pictures is that of a 
Roman sentinel standing steadfastly 


at his post in the gateway of Pompeii 
while the fiery mountain above rams 
death upon the doomed city. He has 
not been relieved ; he has no orders to 
go; therefore he remains. This pit tuie, 
now in the Walker Gallery at Liver- 
pool, was painted by Sir Edward John 
Poynter, who was the son of an archi- 
tect and born in 1836. 

One of the best-known artists of the 
Victorian age, Poynter was a many- 
sided man who painted in water-colours 
and oils, designed mosaics loi the 
Houses of Parliament and did lllustia- 
tions for magazines. He was Dnectoi 
of the Royal College of Art at South 
Kensington and Director ol tlu 
National Gallery. In 1902 he was 
made a baronet. 

A Dutch-English Painter 

Another painter of the stoiy pi< tuie 
was Lawrence Alma-Tadema, who, 
though born in Holland m 183b, be- 
came an English knight in 1899, and in 
1905 gained the great distinction ol the 
Order of Merit. A typical pictuie of 
his is “ A Silent Greeting " in the late 
Gallery, in which you see a Homan 
warrior placing a bunch of rose^ in the 
lap Of a sleeping lady. 

Sir Lawrence had a wonderful stoic 
of knowledge about Greek and Roman 
antiquities, and great actor-manageis 
such as Sir Henry Irving often con- 
sulted him when producing historical 
plays. No man ever painted marble 
more wonderfully than this artist. 

Father and Son 

George Frederick Watts was a Welsh 
boy who had the good fortune to have 
a father who did all m his power to 
help his son to become a great painter. 
Young Watts' first great success was a 
prize of £300 for a design for a fresco 
to decorate the House of Lords. In 
1847 he won a second prize — this time 
of £ 500 — for another similar design. 
He was employed for years on decorat- 
ing the walls of public buildings. Then, 
when he grew older, he took to painting 



" HOPE/' By G. F. WATTS 




n b \it m ; 

We should ugird tins I unoiis pietuic is an alh l, i\ lor it is i u pit stilt it ion t tin nil i 
expressed in tin titli The putuu shows us i girl sitting blindfoldtd l\ie in hind on the globt 
in the dim twilit lit of I In world She lnrms the ligurt of I It *pe wlmh stn\cs to get ill 
the musie possible i ut of the last remaining string Ueorge 1 rtderiek Watts was a WtMi 
boy whose father did all in his power to help his son along the hard road to success 
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allegorical pictures such as ” Love and 
Life/' which is in the Tate Gallery, and 
” Mammon/’ in the same collection. 

“ Mammon ” represents the God of 
Riches on a blood-red throne sur- 
lounded with skulls. With one huge, 
heavy hand he crushes a woman while 
a man lies prostrate beneath his feet. 
Watts lived to be full of years and 
honours. He refused a baronetcy, but 
accepted the Order of Merit. He died 
in 1904 at the age of eighty-seven. 

“ Every picture ought to tell a 
story ” had become a sort of motto in 
art circles in England when James 





W /’ \tu>l!HU 

SIR GALAHAD 

Pus is cinoUur cJi.uminR picture by G I* 
Watts giving us a perfect representation of 
both knight and horse Watts died in 
the yiai 1904, at the ripe old age of 
eighty-seven. He was most successful in 
decorating the walls of public buildings 
and in painting frescoes. 


McNeill Whistler arrived in Europe and 
revised this saying into: “Every picture 
ought to sing a tune.” 

The First Great American Painter 

Whistler was bom at Lovell, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1834, but his father, a rail- 
way engineer, migrated to Russia 
when his boy was eight, and Janus 
learned to speak French fluently in that 
country. In 1849 the elder Whistler 
died and his widow returned to America, 
where her son was sent to West Point 
Military Academy in the United States. 
But James failed to pass Ins examina- 
tion. Chemistry floored him. As he 
used to say, “ If silicon had only been 
a gas I might have been a general in 
the United States Army.” 

Fate had better things in store for 
him. He learned to engrave and etch, 
and went to Paris as an art student. 
Whistler delighted in the cra/.y student 
life of Paris, and it made of him a 
” quaint original who could not fail to 
be remarked.” Listen to the way in 
which a friend describes him later in 
life : 

” His face is a remarkable one. It 
is covered with countless wrinkles, but 
is clear of complexion. He weals a 
well-curled grey moustache and im- 
perial. His eyebrows are bushy and 
his brown eyes glisten under them. 
His hair is all arranged 111 s< (urate 
curls. They are dyed black with the 
exception of one which remains quite 
white and is sometimes tied with a 
small ribbon. He wears a very long 
black overcoat and a French top hat 
with a straight brim. He carries a kind 
of wand 4 feet long. When he walks 
in the streets of London small boys 
follow and nearly everyone turns to 
look at him as he passes.” 

Whistler’s art was based on that of 
Japan. It was wonderful but so revolu- 
tionary that the critics and the Royal 
Academy were extremely hostile to 
him. Whistler cared nothing for criti- 
cism and gave as good as he received. 
One critic mentioned that there was a 
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“THE ARTISTS MOTHER,” BY WHISTLER 

It must he a wonderful thing to be one of the world s 0 it irtists and to be able to paint a 
1 1 \ 1 1 y pic tun of nut S mother We have above a repnx i U >n of such a painting done b\ 
Jmcs McNeill Whistler When a representative of the *rcneh nation wished to bu\ tie 
picture W histl< r replied th it the painting w is tile one he could most t irnesth wish to see 
become the object of so solemn i eonsecr ition 


deal of colour in his “ Symphony in 
Whitt ” To this Whistler retorted 

*' Did this wise person expect white 
hair and chalked faces ? Does he then 
believe that a Symphony in F contains 
no other note, but shall be a continued 
repetition of F F — F Fool 1 ” 

Maps on Copper 

Whistler’s masterpiece is his portiait 
of his mother, now in the I uvtmbourg 
at Pails It is one of the great pictures 
of the world, and long ago confounded 
the critics Befote he died, in 1903, 
almost every country exeept his own 
had recognised his art. 


Many amusing stones are told of 
Whistler As a lad he was apprenticed 
to a firm who etched maps on copper. 
Whistle*- had finished a very fine map, 
and, having nothing to do, amused him- 
self b\ etching in around the border 
some sketches of the different members 
of the firm, u eluding an unkind canca- 
turc of the chitf. Then he went away 
for a holiday and foigot all about it. 
Meanwhile the plate was bitten-in and 
printed, with all the honid little carica- 
tures which W lustkr had foigottcn to 
stop out 

Result, when Whistltr ietumed he 
was promptly dismissed Just as he 
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was leaving the office he happened to His finest picture is the full-length 
catch sight of the chief’s huge magnify- portrait of Lord Ribblesdale, painted 
ing glass lying on his desk. It was in 1902, and now in the National 
the " old man’s " most sacred posses- Gallery. Sargent's power of setting 
sion. Whistler stopped just long before us the real personality of his 
enough to paint a sprightly little red sitter is almost unequalled in the his- 
demon in its centre and passed on his tory of portrait painting, 
way with a smile. 

Next day, when the great man lifted “The List Muster” 
his glass to inspect something, he Hubert Herkorner was another fine 
dropped it with a howl plainly heard artist who, born abroad, became natura- 
in the outer office. lised and painted in England. He was 

born in Bavaria and was brought to 
Seeing Beneath the Surface England when he was eight. His 

Of Sargent’s work the “ Outline of parents wen 1 desperately poor, and he 
Art " says : “ Some of his male por- himself had a terrible struggle to get 

traits have been merciless in their a start. He sold his first pictuie for 
unmasking of the real minds of the two guineas and afterwards lived on 
sitters." John Singer Sargent, one of £2 a week earned by doing woodcuts 
the greatest portrait painters of modern for a comic paper. Then he was diiven 
times, was American-born, but learned to design carpets 

his painting under Carolus Duran in Yet later Herkorner painted many 
Paris, and finally settled in England, famous pictures, the best of which istliat 





W. I Mam, II 

A PICTURE FROM JAPAN 

Painted by one of the greatest artists of Japan, Hokusai (1/60-1 #49), tins is reg.uded as an 
impressive example of the natural and highly decorative style of Japanese colour-work. The 
title is *' Kiver-Scenc with Bridge, and Fujiyama in the Distance/' and the print is in the British 
Museum, London. Fujiyama, as we read in our geography, is .«n object of adoration to ever}' 

person in Japan 




OLD BATTERSEA BRIDGE 



\\ F Mandril 

This pu turc is dt scribed as i nocturne in blue and gold tlu woid nocturne in an art sense 
meaning snnpl\ a j ture of a night scliic l he subject is old liittersea Hridgc London and 
the artist Whistler The painting was puich xsed for the National Lillery for 2 000 guineas It 
is interesting to compare the above picture with the Japanese reproduction on the left because, 
according to expel ts, Whistler was influence. d by the methods of Japanese artists 
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of Chelsea pensioners called “ The Last great request in America, where his 
Muster,” and became a very ricli man. work is highly valued. His colour is 
He set up an art school at Bushey, splendid, and all his designs glow with 
where he built a most beautiful house rich tints. He was knighted in 1941. 
worth, with its contents, £100,000. It is an liiteiesting fact that Whistler 

found favour in Scotland long before 
Seen at Sea he was appreciated in England. And 

No living British artist has a wider during the past fifty years Scotland has 
fame than Sir Frank Brangwyn, who was produced more than her share of fine 
born in 1867 and is of Welsh descent, artists. Sir James Guthrie, who be- 
His early paintings aie all of the sea. came Piesident of the Royal Scottish 
“ Burial at Sea,” ” Salvage,” and Academy in IQ02, has the strength of 
“The Convict Ship” are famous ex- the great Raeburn 111 his work, 
amples. Then by degrees he turned Many Scottish artists gathered 
to decorative art. His splendid panel together in compaiatively reu nt times. 
“Commerce” is in the Royal Ex- They grouped themselves m the so- 
change ; the Skinners* Hall was de- called Glasgow School, of w'lnch we 
corated by him ; and he has been in shall now read 



THE CHILDREN OF MR. ASHFR WERTHEIMER 


The portraits included in this picture are those of the childrte of Mr A slur Wertheimer, tile 
famous art dealer The artist was John Singtr Saigmt, R A , who was bom at Florence in 
1856, the son of American parents lie was one of the greatest portrait painters of modern 
times, and his power of setting before us the real personality of his sitter is almost unequalled in 
the historv of pot trait painting Sargent dud m 1025 
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W F Mansell. 

THE GOOSE GIRL 


This famous picture brought immediate fame to James Guthrie and may best be described as 
a landscape with figures Sir James, as he afterwards became, early displayed a great talent 
for portrait painting and held ofnee as President of the Royal Scottish Academy. 


A BOUT this time a vigorous group 
L\ of young painters appeared in 
JL \> Scotland calling themselves the 
Glasgow School. They were at first 
fired by the art of Whistler and the 
French Impressionists, but soon 
acquired a distinct style of their own 
based largely on the broad swift strokes 
of their great forerunner Raeburn. 
Their object was to go back to nature 
as the source of all healthy inspiration, 
and their endeavour to express the 
mysterious quality of their native 
landscape of mists, and the illusive 
aspect of sunshine and shower that 
distinguishes Scotland from so much 
of the country south of the Tweed. 

In Sky and Atmosphere 

They were, without pioelaiming it, 
opposed to the Pi e-Rapliaelites ; that 
is to say, they had no intention of 
painting the local toloui of things but 
the colour of objects as influenced by 
atmospheie. 1 hey had learnt fiom 


their French brothers that the glory 
of nature abides in the sky and atmo- 
sphere and the reflection these elements 
cause. The new gospel was to them 
the pooG*y inherent in the soil, and it 
led those v oung artists to go in a body 
to live and work in the little village of 
Brig o' Turk in the highlands, not far 
from Glasgow. 

The chief of the group were, alpha- 
betically, Joseph Crawhall, James 
Guthrie, George Henry, E. A. Hornel, 
John Lavery, W. Y. MacGregor, 
Alexander Roche, James Torrance and 
E. A. Walton, whose pictures soon 
caused a furore when exhibited abroad, 
and almost as quickly caught the eye 
of the sensitive art lovers in Scotland. 
So infectious was the effect of their 
message that in many meeting places 
in Glasgow were to be found coteries 
of various men discussing the latest 
manifestations of the Glasgow’ School, 
lhe movement, indeed, caused a 
revival of art in Glasgow. 




H\ permission t / the C, In (,attrr\ ami Must unis 

A SPRING ROUNDELAY 

The spirited pajntmg above, so full of life and movement and with every suggestion of the 
spnngtimeS miracle, was the work of E A Homel After being with the group of artists 
known as the Glasgow School he returned to lus native town of Kirkcudbright and worked 
there in the open air on large canvases 

A Silent Memoriser brarich in which he excelled all painters 

Most of those “ Glasgow Boys/’ as of his time (perhaps of all time) he 
they were often called, were obviously would go and look at them for a full 
Scots, although one of them was born hour, with a look so intense it seemed 
in England. Joseph Crawhall went to burn a hole into their skin. Then 
from Northumberland to join the perhaps, but rarely, he would take a 
group, so strongly did he feel in pencil or a piece of coloured chalk out 

sympathy with their ideals. Crawhall of his pocket, and on the back of an 
so trained lus memory that he seldom, old envelope set down cabalistic signs 
if ever, painted any picture from nature or drabs of colour.” 
directly. His father, it is said, taught By this unusual method Crawhall 

him to go out and watch his subject, arrived at a spontaneity and clarity of 

then return home and draw it, and statement none of the other animal 
never erase his effort. If he drew it painters of Great Britain ever reached, 
badly he had to make a fresh start. and few in the history of art have 
This firm rule developed in him a touched. His pictures are so highly 
unique method of working. R. B. prized by collectors who own them 

Cunninghamc-Graham, who knew that they rarely come into the market, 
Crawhall intimately, wrote of him : and very few have crossed the Border. 
“ I hardly ever saw him draw direct His works " The White Drake ” and 
from nature. When he had to draw a " The Black Cock,” together with his 
horse, a dog, a goat, or any animal, a hunting scenes, aie among the great 
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art treasures of Scotland He was 
known as “ I he Great Silence,” so 
quiet and obs< rvant wen his unusual 
ways, yet in spite of his peculiar 
reticence his deft style was felt by all 
the group 

President of the Academy 

James Guthrie began, as most of this 
Scots school did, by painting landscapes 
with figures among which his “ Goose 
Gill ” brought him immeeliate fame 
Soon, how<\<r, he elisplaye el a talent 
feir portiait punting which clearly 
mirkcel him lor popularity anei ccle - 
l)i lty He ejmekly rose to be an 
Assoe 1 tie of the Royal Scottish 
\e tele mv mdthen ifiillmcmbei T ate 1 
he was elected President of tile august 
boely foi v hie h he worked harel to 
raise it to be one of the finest exhibi- 


tions in the country He received 
a knighthood for his achievements 
but it had always been a matter 
of regret that he ceased to paint 
landscape after his initial sue cess m 
portraiture 

Although George Ihnr\, Jc hn 
I avery Ale \ Roche and 1 \ Waite >n 

be tame fine portrait pauters «il e > 
none of these ever forseiok 1 ind^e ape 
I vt n in late r \< ars Ge orge He nrv 
1 mdse ipe s we ie to be se t n it the R \ 
anil 11 ill \ and in spite e>f the fiet thai 
he was o\ereight\ and the 1 1 st of th< 
(ilasgow School dh\e Ills scenes e>f 
\runelel had a \ italitx of c< >le >m ane] 
biushwork tint led one te) think of 
them as the work e>f a \<>ung man 
He was i le etc el to the RS \ anel la 1 1 1 
when he came to unde in I onelon he 
was maele an R \ 



I \ hi l m l 1 I 't 


tlu will kn mil Sc >tb 11 list 


H\ pemn t ntf J ( r nk llnuitr n 1 sq 

THr SPANGLIO COCK 

C oloui ful md l i\ tins* pit lull VMS piintid b\ 1 w pli C r i\\ h ill 
So hiLlily pri/t (1 ire hiswoiks iniom* colUctoi s th it tlu\ rmh liml tin 11 " in int > tin. niukit 
or doss tlu Holder to < onu southwards Cr\\\ hall excelled ill aitist^ of lus turn in tlu nndiiin^ 

of buds ind uum iN 
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THE GREEN PASTURES 

The lovely landscape reproduced above with its two gn ups of tattle is a spit ndid example 
of the work of George Henry one of the members of the Glasgow School This artist though 
a portrait painter also is most famous for his landscapes esptciillv tli jse pamtt 1 rmi 1 \rundel 

in Sussex 


An Irish-Scottish Londoner 

John Lavery was a poor Insh boy 
whose parents settled in Scotland, 
where Lavery had a severe struggle to 
make a living and learn to paint With 
the advent of the Glasgow School he 
quickly rose with that group until he 
was in the R S A with the others He 
then left Scotland for London, where he 
became not only the leading Scottish 
painter of his time in the capital but 
one of the most distinguished inter- 
national artists of his day He painted 
innumerable portraits of celebrities, 
Royal and otherwise, besides a large 
number of landscapes of I ondon street 
life. Royal processions, landscapes m 
France 1 angler and the USA, in 
which last country hi was received as 


our most renowned living painter He 
became an R A and was also knighted 
Alexander Roche and E A Walton 
both Royal Scottish Acadt micians 
remained in Scotland as portrait, figure 
and landscape painters, continuing to 
give to their native country most 
poetic renderings of the Scottish scene 
while content to exhibit almost entirely 
in the north E A Walton was a veiy 
prolific worker whose landscape is 
cherished for its luscious colour and 
masterly composition 

W Y MacGregor nevei forsook 
Scotland as an exhibitor and resident, 
although one of his fin< st landscapes 
is " Durham/' now in the Glasgow 
Corpoiation Galleries, which for nobility 
of composition, gianehui of conception 
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and simplicity has few equals in modern 
painting 

Aftti he had made lus name with the 
gioup h A Horne 1 re tiled to Ins 
native town of Kirkcudbright when 
he worked on his large canvases in 
the ope n Be side s posse ssing a commo 
dious studio in winch he painted most 
industnously lie hael a small shed built 
in the woods win u he could lock up 
his eanvN s t Lking the in out in turn 
to woik diiect from nature His 
painting was mostly done with a 
pale tte knife and his paint laid on 
lavishU Jh it t \ } >e ol p anting re cpnre s 
gie it I \pein ne< aid (dexterity It 
s( i \ e d Horne 1 well in helping him to 
endow Ills woik with the kin 1 ot 
a ibe scpie p itt< in so de ai to him His 


style is so individual that nobody has 
dared to imitate it He* was the only 
artist of his time who was offend the 
honour of the R S A and re fuse d it 
James Torrance was the le ist talked 
of artist of the group He shunned 
publicity and became a recluse but an 
exhibition of his pictures after he had 
passed on made a profound impression 
on his countrymen, for his effoit hid 
always been to e xpiess, by simple quie t 
lighting, the hidden spirit of th 
people, 1 mdscape and still life he pun 
ted His best work hid a thread of 
gold ninning through it tint none who 
noted it woulel be likel) to loige t His 
Girl with a Dove was one of the 
me morable picture s at the exhibition ot 
Scottish art at Burlington House in 19 y) 
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IN THt rOKF CABIN 

S11 John 1 avery in I ish boy whose parents settled in Votlind was i puntci not id tor his 
vtiy dainty style IK punted innumerable portruts ot eelebritits Royal and otherwise as 
well as State pioeessians I ondon street seenes and so on llu picture above shows the tore 


uns I ondon street scene* and *o on llu picture above slums the tore 
cabin of H M S Queen Elizabeth 
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ORPHANS 

1 li< ilxnt in istcrful j i< turi. to 1* su 11 in tin I iti 
t j ilk i v I >n 1 »n \v i tin vv ik of 1 13 kmningtoii 

ill Lx 1 mgul to tin. Ni\v I riglish \ 1 1 Club and his works 
arc much s< ught ifti r 


Cathedrals and Mountains 

Sn David oung Cameron though 
not initially of the Glasgow School, 
was very much associate d with it and 
rose to gieat fame as an etcher of all 
sorts of subjects ranging from the 
interior of catlu drals to what might 
bo called the exterior cathedrals of 
the Grampian Mountains , and, in 
that latter subject, he has no rivals 
Before his time few had painted those 
great mountains, and certainly nobody 
had thought to etch them He did not, 
however, leave his peaks merely to 
black and white rendering, for he 
painted them also in water colour and 
oil, and in each season of the year He 
made his fame first in Scotland, where 


he was elected to the R.S A , 
and later in London as an 
R A. His work has its 
admners all over the woild 
Of the Scots of that 
pcnod who came south, Su 
Muirhead Bone is ceitainlj, 
the most illustrious Ft w, 
if any, artists in the histoiy 
of art have possessed to 
such an amazing degrt e his 
capacity for draughtsman- 
ship. He may be said to 
have depicted all the mani- 
festations of life that havt 
come before his eye , land- 
scape , seascape, inti i iors, 
buildings, industry, peaet 
and war His small diypoint 
( i e , fine lines product d wit h 
a sharp needle) of Ayr 
prison done as a compara- 
tively young man, marked 
him as a master of tli awing 
fused with drama In size 
it was only a few square 
indies, yet m dramatic and 
imaginative content it was 
Re mbrandtesque 

Of late years his laige 
quietly coloured di awing of 
I he Painted Room at 
Gieenwich,’’ with its hun 
dreds of naval nun at 
lunch, shows him completdy at east in 
depicting crowds His "St Bndt s’ 
which was " done on the spot," as 
he has written in the picture’s corner, 
is a marvel of draughtsmanship that 
has to be seen to be believed li 
is the ruin of Wren’s church in the 
heart of London with a distant view of 
Ludgate Hill and St Paul’s which 
convinces one that could London draw 
itself that is how it would do it. 

So fabulous are Ins feats of draughts- 
manship that legends arc alieady told 
of him One says that when Sir Muir- 
head wanted to draw a certain railway 
station in Glasgow from a street over- 
looking his subject he found his chosen 
spot completely barricaded by a 
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wooden hoarding. He also found a 
knot in one of the planks which he 
pushed through with his thumb, thus 
enabling him to have a one-eyed view 
of the station. Actually, this was 
enough for him to make, one ol his 
spectacular drawings. Another legend 
relates that he made a large drawing 
of the interior of St. Peter’s in Rome 
on separate* sheets from a small sketch 
book. When these sheets were pasted 
together each \v;n found to lit exactly. 

Needless to say the influences that 
had been felt by the Glasgow School 
were not missed by those young artists 
who made London their 
centre. In the matter of 
actual numbers the artistic 
movements in the capital 
may seem mighty compared 
to the north, but the extent 
and attraction of London 
must be dohr in mind, for in 
it artists congregate not only 
from all parts of England, 
but from Wales, Ireland, 

Canada, the U.S.A. and even 
from Scotland. 

The New English Art Club 

In the last years of the 
nineteenth century the 
strongest influence in the art 
of painting in England was 
the New English Art Club. 

In 1885 the idea of a modern 
society of painters took root 
in the minds of a group of 
artists most, if not all, of 
whom had been to Paris. 

The name first thought of 
was “ The Society of Anglo- 
French Painters," but the 
above title won, and the new 
organisation was born. 

Actually “The New 
English," as it was named 
familiarly, has been largely 
responsible for most of the 
notable figures in the realms 
of English painting up to 
the present day. Among the 


innumerable names connected with its 
early and even more recent years 
are : Clausen, Steer, Brown, Bramley, 
Bartlett, Stanhope-Eorbes, Tuke, La 
Thangue, Greidenhagcn, T. B. Ken- 
nington, Sargent, A. G. Bell, Adrian 
Stokes, Alfred I ’arsons, Manson, Sickert, 
Tonks, Dodd, Condor, Rothenstein, and 
many others. 

Sir George Cl.iuscn, K.A. 

Clausen began as a paintei of pot- 
traits and figures treated as uulooi 
subjects ; and, although lie has ex- 


celled as a portraitist, he is best 



permission 0} LitJv Chulmomiele's. 

PORTRAITS IN A FORMAL SETTING 

Entitled '* The Countess of Rock savage and Son," this 
picture was painted by Charles Suns. The decorative 
setting has a formal beauty and there is great actuality 
111 the figures with a delicious play of sunlight. 
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ORANGE LILIES 

'\ lit <n<lv garden stud\ son above winch 
dppt iLtl in tin Diploma Gallerv u t the 
J<o\ Aeadtun was tin* work of \lfred 
Parsons 1 he garden is at Hroadwav, 

\\ orct strrshiri 

known to a larger public as the great 
English painter of the fanner and farm 
worker. 

In his open-air labouring scenes he 
was at first strongly influenced by 
Bastien Lepage, a Frenchman of 
amazingly realistic ideas, who gave 
many young aitists a shock of surprise 
by the clarity with which he painted 
his people. Indeed, Clausen's early 
rustic pictures were as unmistakably 
like those of the great French master 
as his later pictures were unmistakably 
pure Clausen. He soon learned that he 
had a poetry of his own with which he 
imbued all his immortal canvases. 
Bastian Lepage's peasants seemed to 
pose for the painter, while Clausen’s 
models were depicted as though un- 
aware of being observed by him. 

His workers, old or young, are like no 
particular person, for he has the gift 
of producing a type. Out of the rural 


toiler he has portrayed for us a classic 
hero. He died in 1944. 

Wilson Steer, O.M. 

Wilson Steerwasapaintei by heredity, 
his father having been a portrait 
painter and teacher of painting. Young 
Steer studied at the (iloucestei School 
of Art and later in Paris, where he 
learnt the message of light and colour 
from the Impressionists. At twenty- 
six he was one of the founder members 
of the New English, and throughout his 
long life he remained a staunch sup- 
porter of the Club. He seldom showed 
at any other public exhibition in 
London and never sought Academic 
honours. 

As a painter his chief message w as to 
show how gay in colour and light con- 
temporary life could be. Although he 
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SAVERNAKE FORES I 

One of the long avenues of this Wiltshire 
Forest, bordered and overhung with benh 
trees. *lh° artist is Paul Nash, who, with 
his brother John, render nature in the must 
delicate of hues. 


MODERN BRITISH ART 



Tate OaUery 


Any portrait painted by Augustus John, R A , not only shows what his sittir looks like, but tills us 
something about the character of the person In this portrait of "I,awTence of Arabia” we gain an 
understanding of the kind of man Colone*! J^awrencc real)} was It is t\piul, too, of this artist s work, 
and of much modern painting, that no attempt is made to pretend that the paint is flesh or clotb, it 

remains simpK and franklv paint 
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HISTORY IN DECORATIVE ART 



By courtesy of the Skinners' Company 


In this picture, showing the “Departure of Lancaster for the East Indies,*' we have a fine example of the 
decorative skill of the artist, Sir Frank Brangwyn, R.A. It was painted to occupy a particular space on a 
wall, and it is all exciting and romantic, as this painter’s work always is, whether he is depicting an incident 
from our past history or some scene of modem life. 



FitMwtilimm Museum 


We have an example in this picture “Cottages At Burghdere,” by Stanley Spencer, of one of the two very 
different ways of painting adopted by this artist. One is in simple, Bat shape's, with little light and shade; 
the other, as in this picture, is similar to the work of the pre- Raphael ites, with even- leaf and object 

carefully drawn and brightly coloured. 




AN EXAMPLE OF IMPRESSIONISM 



This picture of “Icknield Way” by Alexander Jamieson, gives us another kind of painting, generally 
known as Impressionism. The artist is not really interested in the individual details of the scene, but is 
mainly concerned with the effect of light on the whole. As with this great tree, the vivid light blurs the 
shapes of all the details and leaves us with the broad impression. 



LANDSCAPE AND MODERN INDUSTRY 



( opvright 


It is characteristic of man) modern artists that forms art simplified in order to show us the rh\thm of the 
lines and shapes they set In this picturi, "Wintir Landscape," by John Nash, A R A , the artist found 
that tht snow had simplified mam of the shapes, but he emphasistd this simplicit\ in order to make thi 

pattern as hi saw it 



fiv courtesy of Mrs Netnnson 


Here, in this picture of "Power House, Battersea," by C R W Nevinson, ont of our modem industrial 
buildings becomes a delightful design The artist depicts it at dusk across the river, with golden lights 
reflected in the water The bare bough of the plani tnc softens tru hard lines, and the flight of the gulls 

gives life and movement 



SOLIDARITY AND PLEASING PATTERN 




r.nn. r A R A who painted this picture "Salisbury Cathedral,” builds up his pictures with little 
H,r£ S imt im painstakingly, so that we are aware of the individual leaves on the trees, the atones 
o til on. Clding even the ule, on .he roof The result of this care is seen in a pleasing pattern 

,md a sense of soliaarm 
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All lovtrs of spirited horses and of open, rolling country will appreciate this fine painting “Kilkenny Horse 
I air " bv Sir Alfred Munnmgs, President of the Royal Academy, 1944-49 Horses art the favourite subjects 
of this artist, and the busy, bustling scene blends wonderfully with the typical Irish background This was 
Sir Alfred’s diploma picture in the Royal Academy in 1925 
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H\> courtesy of hi hut J th 

We have a good example in this picture, “The Mendips,” of the work of Tristram Hillier, an artist who 
loves every detail, draws its outline with care, then gives it strong light and shade and its own bright 
colour Everything in this lively country scene is depictid in that spirit Look at the heap of stonis m the 
foreground and note the wav in which the wind blows the woman’s skirt 
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National Gallery of British Sports and Pastimes 
All sports fascinate the artist who painted this picture, “Watching the Sailing at Hammersmith 
Mall M It depicts a busy scene on the Thames at Hammersmith, with a numbu of youngsters 
looking on Cosmo Clark, the artist, is an impressionist, and is keenly interested, as can be seen, 
m the effects of light on the white sails and on the water 
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Tate Gallery 

Sometimes an artist so enjovs the shapes and colours of the objects he sees that he crowds his 
canvas with hundreds of different things, each one being, when examined, a little separate study 
in itself Nevt rtheless, such a picture must still have one main onject to attract the eye, and in 
this painting “A Cotswold I arm ,r by Gilbert Spmcer, thi wagon forms the main point of interest 



THE LITTLE MOTHER 



H\ f*er»n w »i / thi Dulltn L rfy)Tdtu>n 

Iobt found in tin Munii ip il l*allt i \ of Modi rn \rt Publin this tlunmtik piiluri. of a \oiin,? 
inotlui uid lurdul s i stiikmg t \ impli of the irt of Mis \nnu Su\ nm i ton tin lirst worn m 
sunt tin tigliti tilth century to be ehtUd a number of tin Ko\al Uudtin> Iht ub\ 
naturalness of the scene, the intense realism of the background and the delightful sense of 
form in the human face and figure make this a most notewoith\ painting 
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i{y permission >J Sir irnesby Hrnwn 

Milking time as the mists of the new born clay are sent fleeting awa> by the first sunrays is the 
subject of this charming pastoral painting by Arnesby Brown Thn artist was a member of 
the New I nglish Art Club which exerciscel so strong an influence on the trend of painting 
and produced a long list of famous names from among the artists who joined it 

1 14 
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occupied a house with a large studio on 
the Embankment at Chelsea, he had the 
odd habit of painting more enjoyably 
in his drawing room among the furni- 
ture and ornaments he so much liked. 
In that room he produced some of his 
fine interiors. 

Perhaps most of his admirers like him 
best as a landscapist, for in that depart- 
ment he showed his gifts as a master of 
lich colour. He could bathe his land- 
scapes in luscious golden light. His 
sky, land, and sea showed a complete 
unity of colour in all three, and he used 
his paint with as full and powerful a 
brush as any artist of his time and with 
craftsman-like quality. 

He was a very generous help as a 
teacher to any who asked his advice, 
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but, like the great Turner, had the 
reputation of being close in the matter 
of petty cash. At the Chelsea Arts Club 
all the other members were willing to 
pay a shilling for a key to the street door 
but Wilson Steer refused the expense, so 
that he had to ring the bell and get tie 
attendant to open the door at any time 
he visited the place. That is perhaps 
the proverbial “ eccentricity of genius/' 
since in every other way he was big- 
hearted, generous and broadminded 
Towards the end of his life he became 
blind, but before he passed away in 
1943 he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he was one of the few artists to be 
honoured with the Order of Ment, in 
spite of the fact that he had not been a 
seeker of Academic dignities. 



H\ permission of Sir Muirht il Hone ( i K )y 

A SCENE IN STOCKHOLM 

T Ins is a hcjutitul dr\ point (1 1 , line lines pioduced \sith a sliaip needle) In Sir Munlitad Hone 
It slums the Stiand\ogen at Stockholm and emphasises the aitist s wondeilul capacity for 
draughtsmanship. S11 Miiuhead’s pictures recoid all the gic-at main lestat 1011s of 0111 time, 
its functions aud processions ; industrial and public life* , the hubbub of harbours and the 

hum of humanity in the streets. 
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B\ permmvni f the k yal Aiu/cmy 14 F Mansell 

DURHAM CATHhDRAL 

Sir Divil ( uiu ron mult Ins f Lint Inst in Stoll md mil 

tin n in I ondon Hi li ul no nv lIs in tilt portr i\ il of t lit intt rmrs 
of our gn it cLthcdnls one of which is di pitted ibo\t hut In iKo 
p iirit< (1 th<* tout rn < 1 1 inipi in Mount mis w ith < <ju il faith fill lit ss 


A Born Bohemian 

Augustus John, OM, R A , is not 
only a born artist, but that ran man, 
a boin Bohemian. Owinq to his innate* 
talent for drawing and painting lu* was 
n vt nd when he* was even a student at 
the Slade* School. Hun, when his 
drawings began to appear at the New 
English, Sargent declared him to be 
“ the iinest draughtsman since the 
Renai ,sance " His instinctive love* of 
the* gipsies, together with his gift for 
learning Romany, proved he was an 
inveterate wanderer. He spent much 
of his time in this country and abroad 


with these nomads 
with whom he 
seems to be* per- 
fectly at home* 
Among the m he has 
found many of his 
models. 1 h u s , 
w'hen on a visit to 
(xianada in Spain, 
he* tells of billing 
in with some gipsy 
dancers living m 
the cave* dw tiling 
of a neaiby suburb 
1 lit lr caves were 
whitewash^ d and 
clean and in that 
natural Bolu 1111 a In 
spent a pleasant 
evening 

As a pamti r In 
has assimilate d all 
past mast i rs' st\ 1< s 
so well that he 
shows no trace of 
influent e His woi k 
IS completely his 
own It is alive 
with vitality and 
originality , and 

posse sse s t In appe al 
that all aiti'du 
l e a lism las foi 
dealing in e onte m- 
poiaiy life , it is 1 iti 
seen and painted 
as we* would all 
like to see and paint it if we e ould His 
many drawings in line* an be yond piaise 
for their appare nt care le ss fiee*dom, but 
when studied they re*ve*al an amazing 
knowledge and acute* observation 

Another Leader 

Walter Richard Sickert was anothe r 
master of painting whose work caught 
the eye of a large numbei of the 
younger artists. Sickc*rt hael been a 
keen admirer of Whistler, but early in 
his student days he was intioduced to 
Degas in Pans. In Degas' zest for life 
and movement Sickert found the 
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artistic nourishment his nature de- 
manded. On his return to this country 
he began his long series of pictures 
depicting people in the streets of 
London and at his favourite watering 
places. He also revelled in the life 
of crowds and performers in music 
halls, and in Dieppe, a much-loved 
resort of Ins, he often painted its 
cafe life. 

The Painter and the Aeroplane 

C K W Nevmson, A.R A , *vas con- 
spuuous by Ins methods of depicting 
modern lift in its many aspects and 
lie ,uhi(V(d some remarkable* pictures 
of the a< roplant Perhaps more in the* 
public < y< than most painters of his 
time his witty and forceful prose 
answeis his ciitics, foi tin autobio- 
graphy Paint and Piejuelice ” is not 
oiil\ i ' ' puce of wiitmg, but it 
enables the* public to si <* the artistic 
mind at work in its private life and 
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public activities. He made many 
flights in all sorts of planes in order to 
produce his novel pictures of land- 
scapes seen from the air, and is the first 
artist to produce cloudscapes with those 
machines as his chief motive. 

A group of the younger generation 
that have come very much to the fore 
of late years must be mentioned, such 
as Stanley Spencer, whose very large 
picture " Resurrection " a* the Tab* 
Gallery is a memorable performance 
that has been followed by many offer 
noteworthy paintings from this tine 
artist Duncan Grant is a painter 
whose landscapes and interiors are 
notable for tfe 11 rich colouring, power- 
ful handling of paint and strong ccn- 
struct'onal compositions Paul and 
John Nash render natun in most 
delicate hues, whilst 1 dwaid Ic Has is 
one of the \oung<i \ R A s whose 
paintings show gn it distinction m pure 
colour 



Z? \ f't r/m \u n j tt e I’i'/an Art ( iU t 

GUIDING THE PLOUGH 

Hu putun rtpiu iced abo\e is an excellent < \ampk of the work of tliat gieat British aitist 
Sn (jtorfic* Clausm who uas boni in 1852 and died iqu Tie mule a profound stud\ all lus 
long life of tlu countryside and painted landscapt s 111 sun and shad* flowers, faiimrs and 
farm \\oikcrs Most of such subjuts \mu lmiiul 111 1 ss t \ 
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Women Painters while her delicate perception has been 

Within the present century this coun- trained by not working from the model 
try has been particularly rich in except in the initial sketches. Thus, in 
women painters of whom Dame Laura this way, she allows her imagination 
Knight, R.A., is among the most con- full play. 

spicuous. Her many pictures of circus Kathleen Mann is the daughter of 
folk have won for her a place as one of Harrington Mann and has been a 
the most vigorous woman artists that painter since childhood. Her first one- 
England has yet given us. Then there man show here, and later in New York, 
was Annie Louisa Swynnerton, the was a revelation to all who saw it. She 
first woman since the eighteenth century seemed to be then a complete master of 
to be elected a member of the Royal technique and a born painter. 
Academy. Bom at Manchester in In spite of the fact that A. K. Brown- 
1844, died in 1933. ing, R.O.I., has painted many pictures 

of interiors, mostly of the studio she 
Rhythm and Arrangement shared with her artist husband, T. C. 

Ethel Walker, D.B.E., A.R.A., was Dugdale, R.A , until his death in 1052. 
born in Edinburgh but went to London she nevertheless would be claimed by 
early in her career to study at the Slade the country were the country asked 
School and at Sickert's evening classes, to decide. She spends much of her time 
She was soon noticed for her fine colour in her Suffolk home, “ Poplai l\um 
in portraits, decoration and flowers. House,” whose garden, the neighbour- 
Her decorations have won for her per- ing village and neai by fields fin m hoi 
manent fame, lor their beauties are do- studio, in which sin* has painted so 
pendent on rhythm and arrangement, many pictures of joyous open air life. 





liy permission of ttu o* utors of the late P. Wilson Steer, O M 
THE GROVE AT BRIDGNORTH 

Wilson Steer, () M , is thought of as ail outstanding landscapist and the painting lcpiudueed 
above is an admirable example of his work. His aim was alwa 's to show how gay in light 
and colour a pic ture ( ould be, and he bathed his landscapes in luscious sunshine St< ei s most 
prized paintings now are his water colours. 



I f rt i n f tf rf t it n J \I it h t r Ri h \t ' 

CAPTIVE ANDROMACHE 

lli n lit r il figure of tins fine pit tun b\ th* 1 itt I rlltig’iton tin ngm il < i whn h is in the 
M iikIh st< r ( j nit r\ is Androm it lit tin u 1 u of Htttcr <_liit f dt ft ndt r i f Iri igLinstthi 
(iiii ki II nn r s ltsi rijitu ns of her pirting with in r luishinl when lit wti t out to hj^ht 

\ liilh s m 1 of In r gru f ow r his dt ath ir< jxrhipstlii most p itlu tic p iss ig s in dl pt>ctr\ 
\ft< r <h fill of I r<>\ sin w ls t ik« n is i cipti\i to (inert hv Nt opt<>l< mus son of Vchilless 
(hit of I wripidts pi i\ s his hi r li'inu is its title indhtrstor\ is its siihjtct 


IN GREECE 

Aristophanes described 

LA Homirasthi Bard of Battles," 
JL Vaiul a woisi disiuption could 
hirdly b( imagined for Hormr’s two 
great works, (he " Hi id " and “ Odys- 
sey," throw a bnght light on an age 
when civilisation was just dawning 
and when life was far more vivid 
and interesting than it is to-day 

Troy’s Wooden Horse 

Tribal life was ending and men were 
settling themselves into little nations , 
they were beginning to explore a world 
of whi( h tin y km w practically nothing 
Yet Homer gathered much knowledge 
from the old Phu rucian traders 

Homer was of all poets the most 
simple and direct , he drew the charac- 


AND ROME 

ters of his heroes as no living man, 
with *he one exception of Shakespeare, 
has evtr ban able to do, making them 
stand out b< fore us with all their 
faults and virtues It is true that in 
those days fighting was considered the 
highest form of employment for men, 
but the fighting described by Homer is 
only a small part of his wonderful work. 
Read and -ee how he describes the 
purity and loyalty of Penelope and the 
penitence of Helen, and you will 
realise how poor a description is 
“ Bard of Battles " And his language 
is always so fine, direct and simple. 
You can almost see the scene as the 
Wooden Horse is drawm into Troy 
Is it not strange and sad that we 
know nothing of Homer as a man, 
119 
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except the legend that he was blind ? 
We do not even know when he lived or 
where. The historian Herodotus places 
the date of Homer as 400 years before 
his own time — that is, in the ninth 
century before Christ — but it is fairly 
certain that the fall of Troy occurred 
not later than 1250 B.c., and it would 
seem likely that Homer lived not long 
after that date. 

Actually we are fortunate to possess 
Homer’s great poems, for it has to be 
remembered that for centuries these 
poems were not even written, bm 
handed down from one generation to 
the next by word of mouth. Stranger 
still it is that, even after they were 
written, his works lay for at least 
1,000 years unnoticed in dusty libraries. 


All that is changed, and many of 
the greatest writers of English — Pope, 
Cowper, Chapman, William Morris, and 
others — have used their best efforts to 
translate Homer's flowing Greek into 
our own language, so that we all can 
read and appreciate the works of one 
of the very greatest and most gifted 
poets who ever lived. 

A Passion for Poetry 

The works of Sappho weie divided 
by the scholars of Alexandria into nine 
books, but all of her poems that have 
come down to us are two odes and a few 
fragments. Yet even these are enough 
to prove that Sappho was one of the 
world’s greatest poets. 

Of this Greek woman of genius we 



Till OFIIICA1ION OF HOMER ' ' 

This allegoi ical picture painted in 1^27 bv tlu gnat Ere tic li artist, Jean \ngnsh Dominique* 
Ingres, and now to be seen in the Louv n Paris, shows us Home r surioumh d l>\ tin* gi< .it poc Is 
of all ages while a winged figure crowns him with a wreath of oli\e The sword lx low his fee t 
symbolises the battles of the Iliad, and the oar near it the sc a wsindeimgs of the* Odyssey 
On the second step is a ( ok inscription meaning It Home* be a god, L reveience him as 
one of the immortals , il he be not a god, then 1 pionounce h 111 to be one ” On Ilomei s 
right are ligurcs presenting tlu hie of the music lan, and tlu mallet of tlu* sculptor , and 

Minerva, the goddess of art. 
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CIRC F AND THE SW (NF KischgUt 

An I iitflisli pnntnr Hilton Kivj&rr j 1 J ustr.it « s in tins famous picture an ipisorle fn»m Homer’s 
" ( )( H ss«*\ ’ I hiring Ins u.mih rings O hssnis (I l\sscs) cmic to tin* nnstfrions isle of .Ejea, 
\\ lu i n \< ' oi «m tnclMUtress Hi companions whom hf s« n t first to lur house, wen 

(limped b\ her into swine, as the picture shows Thur leaner howmr who had not pom 
w ltli them , w as able to resist hi r spe 11s tli inks to a m ipu lurbpmr him b\ tlu pod Hrrmes, 
and to conipi 1 her to restore them to human form 


know hardly anything, except that she 
lived at the end of the seventh century 
before Christ and that she had a 
daughter called Cleis. It is said that 
she left her home in the island of 
Mitylene for Sicily, but returned and 
became the centre of a group of women 
with a passion for poetry. Hard things 
have been said about her character, 
but then' is little foundation for these 
stories or for the legend that she flung 
hers< If into the sea. 

The Greatest of Greek Tragic Poets 

" Fortunate Sophocles ! With wealth 
and wit 

Together blessed he lived and full 
of days 
He died ” 

So wrote a friendly poet of the same 
date as that of the great Sophocles, and 
very true his words were. Sophocles, 
an Athenian, was born in 496 B.C., and 
lived to the gre it age of ninety-one 
years. He had the very best education 
of the time, and when only sixteen was 


chosen to lead the chorus of youths 
who celebrated the great naval victory 
of Salamis. 

Sophocles rose to be a man of note in 
Athens and was sent as ambassador to 
other States, and in 440 was actually 
chosen as general in joint command 
with Pc i dcs. 

Of h*s many works only seven 
remain to us, but these aie enough to 
put Sophocles among the wot Id’s great 
poets. His " (Edipus Tyrannus is so 
terrible a tragedy that it makes one 
shiver to read it. There is far more 
plot in his plays than in any written 
before his time ; the construction is 
almost faultless, and he has a wonder- 
ful way of contrasting characters who 
are intensely different. 

The Sla\e who was Boiled 

Of all the old Greek poets, Aristo- 
phanes is the favourite of most young 
folk, and of a good many older people 
as well. In his plays he pokes such 
delightful fun at the stupid and un- 
pleasant people of his day. 
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His pet aversion was Cleon the 
Tanner, a cross, dull-witted old fellow 
who led the Athenian mob. In 44 The 
Knights ” Aristophanes makes him a 
bullying slave who runs the whole 
household. Of course he is brought 
to grief and is renovated by being 
44 boiled, 1 1 after which he becomes 
quite youthful and sensible. 

Another play of Aristophanes, 4 4 The 
Wasps/' makes fun of the way in which 
the Athenians were always going to law 
about trifles, w T hile in 44 The Birds " he 
ridicules the ease with which they are 
gulled by any impostor. But 41 The 
Birds ” is much more than a mere 
comedy. Some of it is lovely lyric 
writing with a wild sweetness hardly 
equalled by any other poet except, 
perhaps, Shakespeare. In 44 The Peace/' 
too, there are charming descriptions of 
country life. 

44 LysGtrata,” or 44 The Strike of the 
Wives/’ is most amusing, and in 
44 Plutus ” Aristophanes writes in the 
most nodern way of the unjust dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

Virgil, the Magician 

The schoolboy best knows this 
greatest of Latin poets by his 44 iEneid,” 
the story of 44 /Eneas the Trojan " who 
is supposed to have been the founder of 
Rome. That was his last and, in some 
respects, his most wonderful work, but 
it was not the one he liked best. He 
preferred the 44 Georgia, " those four 
books which set out the whole art of 
farming, the cultivation of trees and 
plants, such as olives and vines, and 
the breeding of horses and cattle. 

This great poem occupied him for 
seven years and raised him to the posi- 
tion of the greatest poet of his age. As 
for the 44 jEneid," he was so dissatisfied 
with it that he wished to burn it and 
left this order in his will; but, for- 
tunately, the Emperor Augustus dis- 
obeyed his directions and we still have 
the wonderful epic. 

Virgil was born near Mantua, 70 b.c., 
and was partly of Celtic descent. He 


was tall, dark, quiet and not given to 
much talking. We know that he was 
always delicate. While he was still a 
boy his father's land was confiscated, 
but the governor of the province, 
Asinius Pollio, was a man of letters 
and had read some of young Virgil's 
verse ; so he sent the boy to Rome with 
a letter to the Emperor. Though the 
property was not restored, a sum of 
money was given in compensation, and 
within a very short time Virgil was 
comfortably off. He had a villa at 
Naples, and was able to work in com- 
fort. 

Driven by Poverty 

The Latin language is not nearly so 
suitable for poetry as is classic Greek, 
yet Virgil succeeded in writing in 
Latin some of the world’s greatest 
poetry. He was a man of such good- 
ness and character that the early 
Christians called him the Prophet of 
Christ among the Gentiles, and his 
works ranked as sacred books. They 
were actually introduced into the 
Liturgy of the early Church. 

It was the fashion for Roman aris- 
tocrats to release slaves who could 
purchase their freedom. The father 
of Quintus Horatius Place us was a 
released slave, and he gave to Horace, 
his only child, an education such as few 
but the sons of rich men obtained. 
He finished at Athens, and was still 
theie when the murder of Julius 
C.nesar caused civil war to break out 
in Italy. 

Horace came back and joined up 
with Brutus and the Republicans. 
Though only twenty-one, he was made 
' n officer. The Republicans were 
badly beaten, and although Horace got 
off unhurt, all his property was con- 
fiscated and he was left without a 
penny. He managed to get work in the 
Civil Service, but it was so poorly paid 
that, as he says himself, he was driven 
to make verses in order to live. 

These versus attracted the notice of 
Macenas, the rich and powerful Roman, 
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l his bust tlu oi l^inal ot whu li st mils m the Capitolini Museum Kdiih.is a jmsintUum ol tlu 
head of I form r, the ulust pent whose works ha\e conic down to us The poitiaituu is tin 
Iruit of tlu si ulptoi o lini^inition for pi ictuallv nothing is known ibout the poi t himself 
and evi n the pi riod in wlinh he h\i_d is the subjtct of dispute But Ins poi ms the Iliad 
mil Oilsssis u iuli r his naim as tamous to d vs is it wistwents tour cent in u s a^o 
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who was also a fnend of Virgil. Maece- 
nas was never one to let a poet starve, 
and after this meeting, Horace's life 
became a pleasant one He ripened 
slowly, and all his best work was done 
after the age of thirty-five 

Though it has none of the romantic 
greatness of Virgil's, it is beautifully 
and very carefullv finished His 
“ Odes ” are his finest poetry, and 
though they show a rather melancholy 
tempt 1, ytt Hoi ace was capable of 
touches of bright and flashing humour 

The Exiled Poet 

lhe first vt rse that the I atin scholar 
learns is usually Owd’s lament for his 
dead parrot, “ lmitatnx ales ab Tndis ” 
the talking bud from the Fast Indies 
Publius Ovidius Naso was a many- 
sidt d g< mils who wrote verse about a 


variety of different subjects One of 
his works is a practical poem on artifi- 
cial aids to beauty, while another seeks 
to awaken his countrymen to a sense of 
their religious duties 

Ovid came of good family, for his 
father was an 0 Eques,” or knight 
He had a first-class education, and 
while quite young became a public 
speaker But poetry claimed him, and 
soon he gave all his time to it hor 
years he lived and worked in tin b< st 
Roman society and was a fivouritf at 
Court, then all of a sudd< n came 
disaster Ovid was banish* d to the 
shores of the Black Sea which in those 
days wasonth* v< ly 1 dge ol t fit known 
world What his offence was wt do not 
know, but he himself admits tint his 
punishment was d( si rve d IF dad in 
th it desolate country 



ODYSSEUS RETURNS 1C) P1NLLOPI 

1 is j 1 l in \\ I** [ nut 1 m 1 th 111 400 \ 1 u s h\ lit 1 11 11 lin > 1 in tin i hi in It ill hi nlisl 
I rc r Is 1 1n mom lit w ln_n t f t<_ r < n v ih u unit i m^ durn his n t in n lr m 1 r >\ < > 1\ s t ns 
at 1 i t i i In (1 lit nn i^am t ) liiul lus wifr ]\ in lop< working on in i t tpt sti \ tin nun mlmj. 

l\ n ^ t f vn hit li 1 n.d kc pt In r many suitors it ba\ 1 h h^ irt s art (lid in tin o t mm of 
lhnturn t lno s own d i\ and the ship so n m tht hat kgiound wo 1 1< 1 hao so rind 1 1 uigt ml td 
to old Home r vOiosr Od>ss(> rontunstln inci h lit lllustr itt d 



mi twiiRinno imis 








DAN 1 1 AND BF A TR1C F 

\\h n tin n it It ill m j>«> t D 1 1 1 1< w is >nl\ i I » >\ lu li II di i |)l\ in I »u \sitli i b mtiful girl, 
M i I t i I r i i n i \\ li<> li 1 i t i tin n his ill ti m t i s mi it s f rnl Dmti m w rtliHi ss 
m i 1 < lu i in ii 1 1 rtmt ihirut r in In 1 >i \ 1 1 1 i ( mm 1 m tin iti st < pit po< in of 
( liristi n I<> n I In \\ II kn un j n t uii In 1 It in \ 1 1 >1 1 1 i\ sh >\\ s us 1 ) nilt i* i/ing liitt ntl> 
it H« 1 1 r i « is slu ]>lssis uc jiii]MiiKil h\ i frit n 1 


A I I ar ts (Ik (] in t lu Wistt in woi 1 1 
LI (hiring thosi tunbli untunes 
jL ailt i llu fa 1 1 of Koine Ihtn 
was no painting 01 si ulptim woitln of 
nolo, and if tlu u wi io pot ts, tin n 
wnfings ha\< j)t iislu d as well as tin n 
nanus Almost tin only < \cept ions aie 
two Bntish hauls, ( atdinon, who h\td 
m the seventh, and Beowulf, in the 
eighth century 

France had Roland in the ihventh 
century, a maker of songs, of whom 
we know very little indeed It w 
not until aftei Dante was born in 
1265 that Europe could once more 
boast of a gri at jxh t The house in 
Florence wlu le lie was bom still stands 
He was the son of a lawyer, and was 
baptised by the name of Durante, after- 
wards shortened to Dante. 


The Makci of the Italian Language 

Dante Jamous toi his devotion to 
t lie beautiiulBi atnu ,w horn hi fust met 
when 1 J was onl\ nine v< ns old He 
love (1 lu r mt( nst lv but six was man ltd 
to a man named Simoni di Bardi, and 
dud at the agi of only twenty-four 
Dante himself aftiiwaids married 
Gemma Donat 1, daughter of one of 
the great Guelph faction 111 Flounce. 
The uuelphs and (ihibellim s wtie light- 
ing fiercely, a ul Dante w is drawn into 
the savage feud and wms pusi nt at the 
Battle of Campaldino Part of tins is 
magnificently described in his wonderful 
" Divina Com media ” Danti himself 
rose to the high state of being one of the 
six Priors of Florence, and as soon as 
he was in power, banished the heads of 
the warring factions. 
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In the next year, 1301, Dante was 
suit on an embassy to the Pope at 
Rome, and while lie was away Charles 
of \alois descended on Ins native city, 
and Dante's fiunels were destroyed or 
banished Dante lninself was banished 
and condemned to be burned alive it 
he ever returned So for the last 
twenty \ears of his life he was an 
unhappy w anderer He lived in 
\ eiona, Ravenna and other towns, and 
some say that he visited Prance and 
England He died in Ravenna in 1321, 
and his bodv was buried with lionoui 
by his friend, Guido Novello da Polenta 
A cast of his face was taken after 
death, so we know exactly what this 
gre at man looked like. 

His “ Divina Commedia " is the 
greatest work in the Italian language 
and one of the greatest in any language 
It may be truly said to have been the 



I h t hi h^it 

TOUR MORE CHARACTFRS 

H r \ou si ( the Slupm m th< Drxtoi of 
I J h ie 1 1 jc Milhr ind tin ( ook \sho took 
pait in tin famous pilgrim igc to C inttibury 
described so 'imusingly by Chaucer, the 
Fatner of Lnglish literature The Doctor 
carries a phial of medic int the C ook a spit 



REFVF, FRIAR AND PARSON 

I f u s< ipi nut but sprit 1 li i\Mii h s m 
M I 1 R ul til m m\ ill istl it I II tin 
I ll< sun ri Ms of ( » III \ Him is 
( ml rbui\ I dis wlnil) w 1 wiitlin 
luring tli 1 1 1 1 1 I <pi irt i f tli I ul <ntli 
ecntur\ I Ik driwmgs rpr ^ it tin I 
the in in\ ( h ir u te rs w h t i lit 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 

making of Italian 1 h< ( oninmli.i 
gives us an insight into tin wliolt 
knowledge of Dante s age, nTeludmg 
morals, science ami theology, and no 
work ever published, except the Dibit 
has been so widely translated, so 
frequently published in dilterent tdi- 
tions, or been the subject of so many 
books 

A Poet Laureate 

There is a curious i< semblance 
between the care*ers of Italy's two 
greatest poets, Dante and Petrarch 
Both belonged to Florence ; Dante 
was driven from his home by his 
enemies, while Petrarch's father share'd 
the same fate at the same tune Each, 
again, loved deeply a beautiful lady 
whom he was never able to marry, for 
Petrarch's Laura is only less famous 
than Dante's Beatrice. 



CHAUCER AND HIS KING 



A h K t 

V\ lit n (_ri olln \ ( lnuur w born iitluiT u tlnn m\ u ntiun > 1 n s l incl \\ is i nl\ pist 
lx ginning to hive i 1 m^u im of hi i own lit pool i r pe ople uul in >st ot the mu hints uni 

trult suit n h id spokt ii l ht Xn^lo Siv n tonkin iIk npp» r i hss« s spokt 1 n nch irihn s iiut of 
I n in h oi lgin But the two hnpn i(,< s \uu ^rielmlh Lxeoinim, nur^id into I mulish wlmh 
idiptid Norman 1 nmh I itin mil e\in nuiu \mJo Swon w >rds into whit w is u ill\ i m w 
language ( ham i r w is thi hist pi r son to nst tins I n^lish 1 ui^n iri for poi tr\ ami he dt\otid 
liimst If to nuking I n^lish an uhepiite instrument of liter ituii IIis pre iti st weik was I In 
( antt)bu>\ Tali'* wlmh describes tin pillions who set out tr mi tin I ib ir 1 Inn at Southw uk 
to jourm y to tin shimcof Ihomis i Beekt t On the loultot mtiibui} ditUient nu minis of 
the party ti 11 the u storu s and C h mui i*i\ t s us twi nt> four of tin se t ill s 1 his picture punted 
h\ I oid M idox Blown is in the I ite t> die r\ I on l >n uiel sin ws (n oftu \ t h uieei Te i lm^ his 
pin ms to King 1 dw ml III md nn mb rs of lus ( ourt 
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But there the resemblance ends, for, 
while the great Dante’s last years were 
passed in exile and misery, Petrarch 
rose to great fame. The climax of his 
career was on Easter Sunday, 1341, 
when he ascended the capitol at Rome, 
clad in the robes of his friend, the 
King of Naples, and was acclaimed 
Poet Laureate. 

Petrarch’s fathei was a lawyer. The 
boy was well educated, and after- 
wards travelled in France, Germany 
and Flandeis. lie was a friend of the 
Pope and of many kings and great 
nobles. He was actually offered the 
high post of Papal Secretary, but 
refused it. He had good looks and 
fine manners, and was immensely 
popular. 

Petrarch's fame rests chiefly on his 
Canzoniere, sonnets and songs, which 
were inspired by his love for the 
beautiful Laura. Yet Laura married 
another man. 

“ A Merry Heart ” 

1 traich was born in 1304. Ilinty- 
six years later a boy was born in 
England called Geoftiey Chaucer, who 
was destined to make an undying 
name as England’s first great poet. 

When Chaucer was born England 
was so much under the foreign yoke 
that French was still the official lan- 
guage. But the change was coming, 
for in 1362 it was ordered that English 
should be used in Courts of Law’, and 
in the next year Parliament was for tl le 
first time opened by an English speech. 
England was changing, and it was into 


this changing England that Chaucer 
was born. 

He was the son of an innkeeper, but 
we know nothing of his boyhood until 
1357, when we find him as page in the 
service of the Duchess of Clarence. Two 
years later he was in France, fighting. 

Truth and Honour 

Again we lose sight of our poet, but 
eight years later find him not only 
writing verse, but becoming a very 
impoitant personage, being sent on 
missions by the King to Italy, Flanders 
and France, and rising to be Comp- 
troller of Customs for the Port of 
London. Later, in 138c, he lost his 
high position, and his last years weie 
spent as a pensioner. But he never 
repined . 

“ A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile— a." 

These lines seem to have been his 
motto. There was something veiy fine 
in Chaucer’s character which shines out 
all through his writings. '1 lie age of 
chivalry had not yet passed away and 
you see it reflected among his pilgrims. 

His knight, for instance : 

“ * . . he loved chevalne, 

I routhe and honour, freedom and com- 
tesie.” 

One teels that these were the fruits that 
Chaucer lnniseli most admin d. 

His writings are coloured by the 
Troubadour literatim* of biance, which 
he knew well. He was also well ac- 
quainted with the works of Dante. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND MILTON 



SPINNI K AMJ SIK WAIIIR KAIHCII 

I k Mmi i 1 1m i i I sp n r w i it urtu r in 1 n u I m high h 1 i t s In » In w is si nt 
l \ « ) i n I I I 1 1 1 L 1 1 1 i 1 m 1 \\lnl« lli r« liil mi nghisnii^hb ursSirW Itii lui l^h 

In in < 11 i ] t < i in ii ill I In jm 1 r li in tin. brush it J >1 1 1 1 ( 1 i \t n sh n\ s us 

S| ( [| II ill ll 111 t 1 Llll 11 J 111 1 lit 1 l III < till • lit l » ll ill i ^ 1 1 Sn \\ 1 1 1 1 I J ( I Sll l h 1 

S| sit i t n n u 1 1 li Ii in t 1 1 n m 1 i u I tli li Ins pot in 1 1 li 1 s j in I it ii i hu tun 


t mi 

F ( )K <i c < nt ui \ mil i halt aiti i tin 

(ll it ll 1)1 til UK < 1 11U gli it pot t 
ai dm in 1 n^l uni 1 In n daw m 1 
tin 1 li/alx tli in ag< 

1 clinund Spenser 

Alt n s imaginations win stunulatid 
by vs i < 1 1 i ttavil and tails ol t In in w 
world in tin \\ i st , the niastt i works 
ot dassnal times win for the hist tune 
printed and spread abroad , and then 
arose a number of great writers, among 
whom was hdmund Spi riser, who was 
tire first to uveal the maivellous 
r t sou i ccs of tin Lnglisli language. Ii 
verses have been called “A labyrinth 
ot sweet sounds that would e loy by then 
sweetness, but that the i ar is constantly 
relieved and mu hunted by tin n eon 
tinned \arnty of modulation 

Spensei was a 1 ondoin r , bom m 
Smrthfield. He came liom a noble 
family, ” of which,” he says, ” 1 


im am st boast m\stlt to In In spite 
of his gc mus lit hud and dn d m poor 
i in urn i 1 1 c i s Ih was oin of tin si\ 
poor sch us ol Ah reliant lu\lors’ 
School and lati r \unt to Cambridge 
His “ She pin ai eli s ( ah ruler , pubhsht el 
m 1579, was his hist work and opine d a 
in w epoch 111 h nghsh literature lor 
1 time lie was seen tan to the 1 e>rd 
Deputy of Inland and was gianted 
hind 111 Iieland 

Much of his life was lived in Iieland, 
but ins house was burned in Hugh 
() Neil’s msuTiection and he ended his 
life m poveity Yet e\en 111 his life- 
time great fame was his, anel afte 1 his 
ele ath Ins body was laiel 111 A\ e stminstei 
Abbey 

I lie Greatest of Poets 

While' opinions eli i i e 1 as to who was 
the greatest painter, theie can be no 
doubt on the question of the greatest 
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pot t L\ i n Gt i in ills admit that Mi ikt 
speart has no 1 1\ al I lit more \vt lead 
and learn about the early life of William 
Shakespeare the more amazing it ap- 
pears that a boy brought up as he was, 
educated at the Free School at Strat- 
ford with “ small Latin and less Greek,’ 1 
could have produced the mighty works 
we all know so well. 

For Fear of Arrest 

His 1 ither, well oil at lust, ft 11 upon 
hard times when \\ 1II1 un was only four 
teen, and we know that lit did not at 1 end 
chui ch for fear of bt ing ari e ste d tor dt bt 
William himstlt ft 11 into bad company 
and got into trouble foi dtei stealing 

We know ht went to London somt- 
where about tin yt ar 1585, but of what 
he did there we have no record It is said 
that lie htld horses at the play house 
door. We have to skip sevt 11 years to 
1592, when we know that lit was already 
both an actor and a writer of plays 

In the following year, 1593, his 


\ ei us iiid Vdoms w u piiMish( d 
lhis In e ills tin hist In 11 o! his m 
vention " It is doubtful which of his 
plays came hist, lheie is some evi- 
dence that it was the first part of 
" Henry VI " We know, however, that 
“ Love's Labour's Lost," " I he Comedy 
of Eirors" and " Two Gentlemen of 
Verona " are among the first he wrote 
In 1593-94 came the wonelctful 
Midsummer Night s I)n am, with its 
lervely fairy pot try In that yt 11 Sh ikt 
speare himself actid be ton (Jut i n 
Elizabeth lit became , shiuholdti 
in the Globe theatre, which was on tin 
south suit of 1 ondon Biidgt md mult 
enough money to buy tin housi V w 
Place, in Ins nati\t town lutu In 
bought lend near Stritfoid loi £120 
then of much flight 1 valut thin now 
It is said th it it w is U\ Omul 
hhzabt til's own dtsirt that Ik wiot< 
l he Merry Wi\ts of Windsor ill 
done in fourteen days 

In or about 1600 his method of 



WHFN TITANIA WAS FNCHAN TFD lv 1 ''" leU 

V\ritl(iiii i^U \ Mi lsummi i Ni^lit s I)h im m < \ uuplt oMht w )mli iful uiu^in ition of 

Shake sp< an at its lx st It is a fury eomtdy md om pic t ti t punted b> Sn 1 dwin I mdseei 
shows th( sunt when Titania having betn enchanted while sht slept by htr husbind Obtron, 
King of the tames falls in love with Bottom the Weaver to whom the* fairy Puck his givt n an 

iss s h( i 1 
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lAlSIAIh AM HIS IWO l \l)HS " 1 < 

Mu li 1 tin luii t sli « k< s| t 1 1 1 s M(ii\ Wi\is 1 W11 N 1 l »i ) tin. 1 w til in 1 tl 

sv\ tsllbiu I III ^ S|I j I n 1 Isl ill \Mtll Mlstu I l^t ID 1 Misti l ss I 1 1 LI 1 1 is ( s 1 1 1 I u 

iu k\\ ir I pi « li in in !>\ In lin s im ibisktt I lilts Inn n lntliisjiLtun.su J lm 1 litt 1 til \ 

111 tin h in 1 1 tin t w I 1 Ik s \\ Ink u tin li 1 k^i 11 n 1 is si <_ 11 l I k f mi mis t 1 tin 1 1 ki t 


writing ihangid and from conudv Ik 
turm d to tiagidv Hainli t was 
written 111 1 1)02 king T t ai in i(>o 7 
All through his lili his woik npi ns and 
inipio\ 1 s until it 1 1 at Iks lu lghts hit Ik i- 
to 1111 tout lu d and n« \ t r sum t qualli d 

In Man li, i(>i(> Shakispian fill ill 
of a ftvu, and on \j)iil 2 pd lus gnat 
spirit passt d 

Ihomas ( ailyli has said, 1 In 
gt mils ot Shakcspi m is more putt nt 
than any othir igini\ in binding 
together the scatti n d nu mix is of f he 
British hmpire ’ 

f< O Rare Ben Jonson ! ” 

These words are cut in the slab which 
lies over the gra\e of this great poet in 
Westminster Abb y. We might easily 
till the whole spat* allotted to poets in 
this volume with icioidsof the gieat 


Lli 7 ab thans, and it is difficult to pick 
and cli( c among so man\ \\ i can- 
not, how \ir, hau out Ben Jonson, 
in one of whosi pla\s Shakispiarc him 
silt acted Like Shaki spt arc Ik was 
both actoi and dramatist and in 
Mens wiotc ot him that lu is 0111 
bi st for I iag( du 

lit v ^s (ducattd at Westmnisbi 
School and btcarm a solchcr Ik 
fmudit in tin low Countries, wlun Ik 
distinguishid himsclt b\ killing one ol 
tin nu my i singli combat Ik mai 
ned, but says of his wifi Shi was a 
shrew but honest ” Once he went 
away from her on a visit to a friend 
and stayed seicn years He had a duel 
with another actoi and killed him, for 
which he was tried and branded in the 
thumb In isqS his pla\ , 1 ui\ Man 

m lus Humour, ’ was pioduced 1 lus 



FROM " MACBETH ” AND "OTHELLO 



/ / i / l 

M u bi tli in 1 1. un in h u meet tin tin 1 1 uiU lu s mi tht Ik i tli md M i lu tli 1 li nl 1 b\ tin in 
is fntnu 1 vi i ^ t v ill m I Milt nnhiti ms 1>\ tluir ji ] Ihuis In l> i mi l\m h itt i 
munli iiiiw. Ins s \uu s ti Dum ill wluli lu \i is ishep H mquo 1 itc r sh n ( 1 i siiml ir 1 ite 



M / \f IM ill 

Othello tin Moor is here relating tin stoi \ of lus lif« and uht ntiin s to I )< s<h inona and her 
father, the \enetian senator Hrabantio She loved rnt fot the dangers I had passed. And I 
loved her that she did pity them ” (Act I , Sc. 3 ) The artist, E Dteker, represents the recital. 
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MISS ELLEN TERRy AS " LADy MACBETH 



M I Mn til 

I lu on mil nl tins pntun li uus in tin \Uumil li»lUr\ 1 <»mlnn li w is pnntul bs 
|ulm S S ii tut k \ uni slmws tin 1 it t I > mu 1 1 U n lin\ in om >t lu t m st p nuilul uul 
ilsi) most u « t sstul puts is l i 1\ M it In tli \n i 1 1 «>1 Mi In tli 1 Ins is mu nt t li n Hi st >t 

*S 1 1 I Iv t spt 111 pi IN 111 l NN I | 1 >1 ibk NN lit t U 111 I I I 
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THE TRAGEDY OF KING LEAR 



/ « h t 

King 1 1 ir is mk »f tlic ii >blt st uul tl) snlhst of Sh ike spt irt s ti ig» lu s I ( ir King ol 

Brit im iliuk's t ) i lx 1 ic itc in f i\ nir of his thru <1 mghters l*orrit li i tin vmiigist pro 
f ss< s 1 uiglitcrh itf t ti >n but is lisiiihcnU l b\ him he r portion g >ing to Ik i two sisters I Ins 
picture b\ I irlMilox Br >\v \ sh »ws us I e it p issmg st ntciu e on li s l mghti r 






It l Win ell 

Wlulf lit i tw > sist( rs tn it th< ir f it lit i most crutlh < me It ii re minis fnthful to him Slu 
bring-* m »rni\ t ntmst<<l to In r b\ lu r Inisbnul tin King »f I i liih to his ml I lu s line 
irti t h< n l pi ts I i u isl i p in his d ugliti i s i imp uul ( on* li i pit \ in his f 1 1 1< n i oiulil ion 
Virtu* im tlii i im is n it u w<tnl( 1 < on It li i is mur<l< r< d mcl 1 » ii «1k s of gi u f 





TWO FAMOUS COMEDIES 



by J erm in tht < rf r ill Jl niitghn 

Sli ik< spcire w is i m istcr of comedy as well is of traged\ This picture b\ Sir John (#iJl (it 
ri pri s nts i stint in I truing of tlie Shrew prohablv one of tht gn it p >t t s c irlit r plus 
V\ s< i b< f >n us JVtnn hi » i gt ntlcin m of Vmin uid hisnnith \u 1 1< 1 shit wish wifi 
K ith mn i \\ h in h h s | isl br mi, lit h mu to inith rg ) t < mrsi of t in mg 



rr.tr . 


lit K h^t 

1 lus is l si t m m tin I Iml \ttol Iwillth Night Miholio tlit l oimliss OIimis btiwird 
is 111 ilvin^ liinist 11 i ulit nlous bt toil his mist u ss md lu i in mi Mm\ in oi U r to win Oli\ ia s 
f ivoiii lit Ills tn hoixttl b\ i It t It i toiitot tul b\ Mini but puipoitin^ to uinn liom 
tin (ounttss in w lm It wllou host tiossgi It ltd mil i jiuntx duiu mom arc admirtd 
though it il I \ dt ti sit d In ( )li\ li \s i n suit ol Ins pi mk lu 1 h ktd up toi i tinu 
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is the one in which Shakespeare 
acted. 

But he was greatest as a writer of 
songs. He wrote “ Drink to Me Only 
With Thine Eyes/' which has remained 
popular for more than 300 years. 

The Blind Poet 

Second only to Shakespeare in the 
roll of English poets is John Milton, 
born while Shakespeare was still alive, 
in the year 1608. His father, a Puritan, 
was a man of property and a clevei 
musician. Young Milton had a thor- 
oughly good education at St Paul's 
School and at Cambridge. He took 
his M.A. degree in 1632, but instead ot 
taking Holy Oiders, went to live with 
his father at Horton, in Buckingham- 
shire, where he settled down and began 
to study with the object of becoming a 
poet. His is perhaps tin* only instance 
of a man deliberately dedicating his 
life to poetry. 

There he wrote the " L'AUegro ” and 
M II Penserobo," and, later, “ Comus ” 


and 41 Lycidas.” This last resulted from 
the new's of the death of his great friend, 
Edward King, drowned at sea. 

He went to Italy and was made very 
welcome. Since his Italian friends 
could not, of course, appreciate his 
English verse, it w r ould seem that he 
must have appealed to them as a man 
rather than as a w r riter. He married, 
but his w'ife left him. She could not 
stand the severe Puritanism o f Milton’s 
character and home. 

When the Civil Wat broke out Milton’s 
pen defended the actions ol the Pun 
tails. The Restoration and accession 
of Charles II. drove him into ietin 
ment, but piesuitly lu* was able* to 
live in London, wheie lie w iot< his noble 

Paradise I ost,” the copyright ot 
which 1 m M)ld tor / 5. 

Later in hte lu* mamed again, this 
time more happily, and in spite of hn 
blindness and tin* fact that the Gnat 
Lire of London nearly ruined him, his 
List years were not unhappy. Ih died 
November Nth, ^>74. 



IHr Miril\(, OF MILTON AND MAIlVlll 

T iis n proUin 1 ion of ,i pu tun l>v tin << li l>i ttrrl I n_h-.li | *.li 1 1 1 « i . ( n m n< Hiiu\ lloii^'liton 
(iMI e»o5). si low s iis \ in 1 1 1 w M.ir \ « 1 1 , tin pin t .iml polit u i.in \ isit iih« t Ik mm li i/i ( 1 1 < i ]>«>< I , 
jnlm Milton, , it in-, ( (Mint i \ Ikhik* 1 ln>u*/li M.n \ * II si i \ < il ( lomwi 11, Ik unliki Milton w.is i 
mon.in In a .it In »rt .mil Utirtln l<» stoi .it ion \v,»s r i 1 >1 « topi >li.t tin .nitlioi ol I’liulisi 
lost li oin n pi is.ils 1>\ tin io\<ilists 




THE BLIND POET AT WORK 



hi Cht, l' 

\t tin i i ot 1 m t \ 1« >ii i Milton In i mu tot ill\ I 'line l uul li ul to iln l 1 1 1 Ins poi ills I In p tinU r 
ot this piitnii, | )1 1 ( lli ot t llolsli\ (IM, 1 l»M' 1 ms i host 11 t«M Ills sill i]i i t tin l »l 1 I'll 1 V»i>i t 

i omposin i > 1 1 « (it l litist winks S imsoii \ list.-, i ti i ol\ It is th *ii — » lit tli it Milt >n 
Ih, (I till st < »f \ 111 s i nisoii lx ( III s< it li ill st i * * 1 1 — , u si inl)l lilt I to Ins own wlmh lin huh 1 miuli 
null ippi ii< ss mil i mli il in Mi mini ss 1 »i linn I lmn is his i >ii iUl i Miut n \ 1 honiis l llw > *d 
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FROM DRyDEN TO BURNS 


- - 4,1 * , >> 



POPE’S INTRODUCTION TO DRYDI N 

When John Dryden was sixty-nine years old he made the at qu nut nice of Ahxmder I'npe 
d -tined to succeed him as Engl ind s leading p< rt J his picture l>\ L\rc* C iowe munis tin 
Hi idcnt of Pope, tilt n a 1 id of t\wl\c being brought to the old pot t us lie sit in tin seit ot 
honour in Will s ( offeo House, London I" rom the kindly leceptiou gicen li'in b> tin \< t< r m 
d ite<l Popi ’s staunch admiration ot Dr\dc*n and his works 

I I KE Milton, John Dryden was edu- A Brilliant Wit 

cated at Cambridge. He was at Tf Dryden ’s poetry can be compared 
U Trinity College, and in the records to a broadsword, that of Pope resembles 
we find that he was punished for an the flashing play of a light rapier 
offence against discipline on October Alexander Pope had a hi i lliant wit and 
19th, 1652. His father died in 1654 a command of English such as no 
and left him fairly well off, and the Englishman had before and few have 1 
next thing we know' of him is his mar- equalled since his day. It has been said 
riage to Lady Elizabeth Howard, of him that he was without rival as an 
daughter of the Duke of Berkshire. artist in words. As a man he was not 

When or how he began to write is not as great as in his art, for he was both 
known, but in 1670 he became Poet vain and vindictive. On the othci hand, 
Laureate. For fourteen years he wrote he had lovable qualities, made many 
only plays, and it was not until he was friends, and was always kind to those 
fifty years old that his full powers who were in want. In excuse of his less 
showed themselves. 'I hen he wrote amiable qualities, it must be remem- 
“ Absalom and Achitophel ” and “ The bored that his health was wretched, .mil 
Hind and the Panther." His rhymed that he was somewhat deformed, 
translations of Virgil and Juvenal are His father, a linen-draper, gave him 
very w( 11 known. He had a great a poor education, yet the boy showed 
power of writing splendid, if somewhat his talent eaily and was only twelve 
ungraceful, verse, and deserves to rank when he wrote his " Ode on Solitude," 
among great poets a marvellous piodut tion for one so 
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young His “ Essay on (ritKism” Ihen came Gray, whose “Elegy 
brought him into t ht f 1 out rank, but Wntti n in a Country t hurchyard " has 
it was his great translation of th< Iliad bi ought him imperishable fame, 
that won for him not only fame*, but a Ihomas Gray was at school at Eton, 
comfortable fortune, and he lx came and a friend of Horace Walpole, son of 

the literary lion of I ondon He died the Piime Minister He became a 

in 1744 of dropsy shy, studious man, who loved books, 

pictures, china and flowers He was, 
Pope’s Successor perhaps, the first Englishman to realise 

While Pope was still alive a nvolt the true beauty of the mountains of 
had begun against the classical style of Scotland He wrote little, yet his verse 
poetry, which aimed at perfection of Tanks vciy high among English poetry 
form but failed m spirit 01 inspiration A third po< t born 111 an age remark 
James Ihomson, a Scotsman, pub abb for its scan it y of poc ts was Oliver 

lislied his famous “ S< asons ' in 17^0, Goldsmith, born in Ireland in 1728 
in which, for the first tim< w< get Young (loldsrmth was suit to Trinity 

d(s(iiptions of 1nr.1l life told in folk ge, Dublin, where he got involved 

charming wise in 1 r ot and fill into all sorts of dis- 



DOCIOK JOHNSON AM) OIIMR (.OLDSMITH 

() 1 i\m C loMsimlli w IS olti 11 111 dm struts 1 m mom \ Dm d i\ his 1 mdl ul\ cilUd in tlu 
slu nils nitit i i t « > toinptl him to pi\ mi lis «>1 u it \t Ins wits uni l.nMsinilh suit a 
nu ssi up i to l>r Johnson who hid hims< It known tlu mist ms til diit po\dt\ uni it uni i 
i mu to st i him (.nldstmth h ul ) list linislud i minnsnipt nul tlu Oixtor aftii ^luuinu; 
it it siw tint tlu w is p>titl m ltd id in it Ih soltl it loi i(x> to a publislui who tor this 
sm ill sum lx t mu nwiui ot tlu 1 mums \ u u I \\ ilu tu Id l lus pntuu was pimttd In 

1 M \\ ud K \ 
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grace. In tin' end hr /</;/ army, but his 
rider brother patched things up and 
Oliver returned and took his degree. 

“ The Vicar of Wakefield ” 

No poet had a more adventurous 
youth than Goldsmith. He visited 
Scotland, Holland, France, Germany 
and Italy, wandering on foot and living 
goodness knows how. It was 175b 
before he returned to England and be- 
came assistant to an apothecary. Then 
he turned proof-reader and finally be- 
came editor of the Monthly Review. He 
lost that work and was so hard up that 
he had to pawn his clothes to pay his 
landlady. But his essays had attracted 
the attention ot booksellers and he 
began to write steadily. In i7bb “ I he 
Vicar of Wakefield " w as published, and 
his reputation was made*. In 1774 he 
wrote the famous play, “ She Stoops to 
Conquer," and in tin* same year died 
of a fever. Ot Goldsmith the great 
Dr. Johnson said : '‘He touched 110- 
thn g that he did not adorn." 

\\illiarn Cow per, famous as author 
of " The Task," w r as born in 1731 and 
was sent to Westminster School, which 
he hated. He was a sensitive man and 
rather delicate. He was very fond of 
the country and animals, and in his 
h'ttei s there is a delightful description 


of the hares which he tamed and which 
roved round his study like cats or 
dogs. 

The odd thing is that Cowper was 
middle-aged before he began to write, 
and nearly fifty when his friend, Lady 
Austen, persuaded him to write blank 
verse. No doubt he took Milton as his 
model, and though he had none of 
Milton's grandeur, his verse is charm- 
ingly sweet and serious. In 1794 a 
pension of £300 a year was granted him, 
but he did not live long to enjoy it, foi 
he died in the year l<Soo. 

Cowpei was far in advance of his 
age. In a centuiv when dumb animals 
had no lights under the law, and when 
bull-baiting and bear-baiting weie com- 
mon, he wiote : 

I would not entei on my list of 
fiiends, 

1 hough graced with polished man- 
ners and fine sense 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly si ts foot upon .1 
W'OI m." 

Scotland’s National Poet 

"Is not ‘ The Task ' a glorious 
poem?" wrote Robert Bums. “'I lie 
religion of * 'J lie 1 ask ' ... is the 
religion of God and Nntuie, the reli- 
gion that exalts and ennobles man." 



/v 1 h , 1/ 

JOHN GILPIN’S lAMOllS KID! 

' ( < 1 tain lialx rdasln i ot I’ati 1 nosta-r Kuw is said to li.iu 1 Im-c n t In oi i-'inal ot John < . ilpm 'I hr 
sh.j\, oi Ins nd\ 1 nt iim s arnnsMl tin si-nous minded (nwptr so mm li t li.it in ^>Mit a nsthss 
niL’hl laiuhin^ a ml t in mu*' 1 1 mt o t 1 1 \ m< 1 1 is ballad a pp< an d .1 non\ 11101 1 si \ in a n< w spap» 1 , 
was u < il« d h\ a j 10] mi la r ,u tnr .md .it mx r .k Ini \ < d .111 1 non 1011s sik ( 1 ss 1 In .11 1 1st , '1 liom.is 
Sfot 1 1 .1 1 rt, Inn Uipnts Gilpin inline at lull i/allop past tin luais< in I dmonlon wlnn* In- was 
to dun wiili lio volt , who is u,i\ in” t rant n all \ to him l.om tin hah on \ aho\«*. 
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though Hums 
and C o w j > i i 
ne ver met, each 
enjoyed the 
work of the 
other. Bums 
was born m 
1759, the son of 
a small fanner, 
who in spit( of 
his |)ov( r t y 
gave his son a 
good education 
lint*, he had 
little Latin and 
no ( in t k, but 

lit* kilt win IK h 
and w is wdl 
read for his day. 

Verses of 1785 

In I. - 

fdth< 1 di< d, and 
Burns had to 
1 1 v to lann loi 

ll 1 III S < If III 

math a nu ss of 
it and tin nt d to 
w 1 iting “ II,” 
says a ( litre, 
we had onl\ 
tin \ 1 1 st s ol 
178^, Jiu 1 ns 
would remain 
tlu* gnattst ol 
]K>j)iilai poets ' 
He wrote of 
what lit km w 
s k e t c h 1 s t> 1 
what he saw 
around him 
lhe ( ottar s 
S a t u 1 d a \ 
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N will 1 is il > 1 1 t< tlu In irti of s<_ >tsim 11 tli in K >lx rt limns 
s li li is iii m i 1> 1 n 1 c 1 11 1 1 1( il is 1 | u>( t 111 tin tiM ol t lu s L a*, Ui »k 1 1 
1 1 1 1 In w 1 ill 1 n m t Inn hul \nl I I uuj S\ in In 11 mu w null 1 still L»e 
1 li mschnl lull 11m 114 1 mulish spi ikiin pi pit 


Night,” ” lilt Iwalbitb 4 lilt Jo!’ wrott ‘ A M.is a Man loi a that,’ 
B< ggai s ” limns hat) 1 passionate lo\ t two lints ol which ha\t bi 1 11 ipiotid 
of tlu In ant ilul, a kt t n st nsi ot humour pnhapsinort otti n than any oiht 1 . 


and a det p s\mpath\ with all tliosi 
around him Many ol his poems are 
songs, beautiful, tender and passionate 
His woik is tlit‘ ve v essune of pot try, 
and could rise to gioat heights 

lie pro\ed that when in i/<)5 he 


Iht rank is but tlu gunu a’s stamp, 
llu man s the gowd loi a’ that ” 

Bums is by fai the gieatest of 
Scottish poets and one of the greatest 
of British 
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THL HOME Ob COl LRIDC.L 

In 1909 the \itmni) lru^t kqiiin 1 this Iioiim it Vtlua St >\w \ 111 s 111 1 t 1 I u mi!< , 

Imni Briilgw it< 1 bcGiusc f »r thre< uus (17 17 iS<>>) it w i> ociupml 1 \ tl |> * Sumul 
T \ lor ( nil riiigt wh > wruti 111 it sonu if his hist k 11 j\\ 11 \% irks 111 lulm k ill kh 111 
1 A 1 he \nui nt M inner While it Slm\i\ ( oh mlgt hid Wilhini W 1 1 w 1 1 1 is 

his ntighlx ur and gri it frit nd 


I I was within sight of Dei went, 
“ fairest of all rivers ’ in the poet’s 
eyes, that William Wordsworth was 
born in the year 1770 He was 
educated at Hawkshead School and at 
Cambridge In 1790 and again in the 
following year he visited France, and at 
first rejoiced in the liberation of 
F ranee from its ancient tyranny But 
the hideous anarchy and murderings 
that followed saddened him and turni d 
his mind back to his own country Of 
all our poets none had a more pas 
sionate devotion to England than 
William Wordswoith 

Although he was so entirely diih lent 
from Burns, Wordsworth dearly loved 
his poetry and wrote of him 

“ As him who walked in glory and in 
joy 

Following his plough along the 
mountain side " 

Foi a turn Woidsworth was badly oil, 
but in 1795 a frit nd h ft him /900, a 


sum which was a small toitune to a 
man of Wordsworths simplt tastes 
In 1802 he married Mary Hutchinson 
whom he had known since they win 
both children together, and from thin 
on lived a very happy and peaceful lifi 
in his much loved dali s In 18 jq 
0\ford gave him an honoiary degrie 
and in 1843 he becami Poi t Laun at< 
On Ins visit to I ondon hi rn< t Jenny 
son, of whom hi said Hi is tin hist 
of our living poi ts, and I hope* will live 
to give the world still bitter things ” 

He lived to be eighty, was bulled at 
Grasmi re in the daks which he praised 
so often 111 beautiful vi rse Of all 0111 
great poets Wordsworth's life was the 
happiest and that because* his whole 
heart was full of love for God, for 
beauty and for his fellow men. 

“ Silas Tomkyn Combcrbacke ” 

What possessed Samuel Taylor 
( oli ridgi to give himself sue h an amaz- 
ing name as tins, under which he 
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enlisted ill the 15th Diagooiis 
he only could have told. In 
any case his enlistment was a 
crazy business, lor he never 
learned to ride or manage a 
horse. Luckily some of his 
friends found him and bought 
him out. 

Coleridge, son of a Devon- 
shire parson, was an (('centric 
genius who read the “ Arabian 
Mights ” when lie was four 
years old, and a little* later was 
leading Homer in the Greek 
lor t he inei e pleasui e of reading 
it. At school he list'd to swim 
in the* nvei 111 his clothes and 
let them diy on him, with the 
natural result that lie got rheu- 
matic fever. Later he and 
others formed a plan for going 
to Am r *i* md starting a sort 
of Socialist colony, but luckily 
that fell through. 

“ I he Ancient Mariner” 

lie sold a volume of poems 
for thirty guineas, and on the 
strength of this got married. 
He met Wordsworth, and the 
two became friends. Words- 
worth came all the way down 
to Somerset to stay with him. 
He wrote prose and verse for 
the Morning Post. 

Coleridge was a bulhant 
genius, but eccentric and un- 



dependable, and in the course w . f \/ 

of his wanderings he acquired ENGLAND’S GREAIEst PHILOSOPHICAL 


the habit of taking opium, 
which very neaily wiecktd ^ 

both his health and mind. abnu1 

Friends were good to him, 
especially Wordsworth, and by " 11,11 

degrees weaned him Iroin the 
drug habit, so that in his old age he 
did some line WTiting. 

That fragment of a poem, " Kubla 
Khan,” is peihaps his best known w T ork. 
It is said that h' conceived it in a 


POET 

is a portrait, In 1 K l’lLkcrs^ill (iSj> 1 <k 1 f 
llliain \\ oidswotth, who \wote so bi-autiliill\ 

. Natuu* md simple tiling ot ••\ri\ila\ life, 
nu ms truth us tli.it lx aut\ is not confined to 
raic or new, Inn lies all alumni for us to 
see, il we tiouoie to look for it 

it passed from his mind. ” The 
Ancient Mariner ” is another of his 
w r orks that will never be forgotten. 
Coleridge loved Nature, and wrote : 


dream, and was wiiting it down when “No waste so vacant, but may well 
intei rupted, anil that then the rest of employ 
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Each faculty of sense, and keep the 
heart 

Awake to love and beauty. ” 

Peer and Poet 

Lord Byron was another of the great 
school of English poets who, like 
Wordsworth, Coleridge and Shelley, 
came under the spell of the French 
Revolution, and hoped that it augured 
a new dawn for humanity. 

Of Byron, says his biographer, Pro- 
fessor Nicholls : “ This scion of a long 
line of lawless bloods . . . was specially 
created to . . . smite the convention- 
ality, which is the tyrant of England, 
with the hammer of Thor and to sear 
. . . the hollow hypocrisy, sham taste, 
sham morals, sham religion of the 
society by which he was surrounded.” 

Byron's life was a tragedy. Captain 
Byron, his father, was a bad man, and 
the boy’s youth was made miserable 
by quarrels between his father and 
mother. Also he had a club foot, 
whLh was a constant torture to him. 
He was handicapped with an irritable 
vanity, and Ins hte at Harrow and 
Cambridge was not a happy one. 

His first book, ” IIouis of Idleness,” 
was written in 1807. It was poor stuit 
and was savagely criticised in the 
hdinbmgh Rev ink'. 

” English Bards and Scottish Re- 
viewers ” was Byron's answer, and was 
better work. His first great success was 
” Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage” in 1812, 
which ran through seven editions. It is 
said that he wiote ” The C orsair ” 111 ten 
days and "The Bride of Abydos” in four 

At this date he was the darling of 
London society, but this brought him 
little happiness. He went to Italy and 
lived there and later joined the move- 
ment for tin* independence 1 of Greece. 
He went to Greece in 182^$, struggled 
hopelessly against all sorts of diffi- 
culties, caught rheumatic fever, and 
died on April 19th, 1824. 

Sad Shelley 

Descendant of an old and honourable 


family, Percy Bysshe Shelley was 
educated at Eton and Oxloid, but was 
sent down from the University for 
publishing a pamphlet called : ” The 
Necessity of Atheism.” While still at 
Eton he had begun to write, but his 
early efforts were very crude. Then lie 
married Harriet Westbrook. He was 
nineteen and she only sixteen. She 
was pretty but foolish, and the man lage 
was a terrible failure which clouded the 
whole of Shelley’s life. For a long 
time most of Shelley’s work consisted 
of revolutionary pamphlets. It was 
not until 1815 that he produced his 
first work of note, the poem ” Alastoi.” 
In the following year his wife Haun t 
was found drowned in the Serpentine, 
and the shock to Shelley w’as a heavy 
one. 

Lost in a Storm 

Later, he W'ent to live m Italv, and 
there his greatest and b( st woik wa^ 
done. His List great poun, " I In 
Triumph of Life,” was written in his 
boat neai Casa Magm, his home < lost 
to the Gull of Sp< /ia It was in w 1 
finish* d, foi while still at woik In 
heard that his friend, L< lgh Hunt, 
with his family, was aiming, and In 
and Lit utenant Williams ^*t sad foi 
Leghorn to meet them. A doim cam* 
on, the boat upset, and later tin 
bodies of the poet and his companion 
were found on the shore. 

Like many great poets, Shell* v was 
far ahead of his time. He wrote : 

” Never will p< ace and human nature 
meet 

T ill free and equal man and woman 
greet 

Domestic peace.” 

1 hat was a century before women 
were granted the vote. 

A Poet of Beauty 

John Feats’ fust volume of poems 
w r as published in 1817. Only four years 
after, the poet died at the early age of 
twenty-five. Yet in his shoit life In* 
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found time to 
write so many 
beautiful 
things that he 
will always 
hold a high 
place among 
English poets. 

John Keats 
was bom in 
London, at 
Moorfields, and 
on leaving 
school he was 
apprenticed 
to a surgeon , 
but he disliked 
his work and 
soon gave it up 
to de* oil him- 
self entirely to 
poetry, and it 
is our gain that 
he did so For 
although he 
was to live but 
a few more 
years, his 
genius devel- 
oped rapidly 


OUR MOST PICTURESQUE POH " ' 

George Gordon H\ron Ixc mu 1 pu 1 In mluritinu and th \wnt r of 
r in mtic poems by gt nius and inclination Of a rc sties 11 it lire he 
trnelltd e'ctcnsncly and he died of disc isc in Greece whitlnr In hil 
t iken a brig equipped it his oun e t ensc to ud the Greeks tg till'd tlie 

Tui ks 


Magical Words 

Keats was a 
poet of beauty 
1 o create 
beauty was lus 
aim, and no 
one can say 
that he did not 
succeed in this lie had no lesson to 
convey m his writing, unless it was that 
of the magical pow f er of words It 
is this idea of his, that poetry should 
be written for its own sake, and without 
any thought of a moral lesson or 
secondary purpose, that gives his work 
something in common with the poetiy 
of the Gieeks. One of the finest things 
he has left us is his “ On a Grecian 
Urn ” 

Keats was a great lover of Nature, 
and a keen observer, and this is 


rcvealtd 111 such beautiful pocm^ is hi^ 
odes to a nightingale and to autumn 

“ Writ in Water ” 

At his own request, he had his tomb- 
stone inscribed with the words “ Here 
lies one whose name was writ in water " 
But we may say of Keats, as he said 
of the nightingale ' Thou wast not 
bom for death, immortal Bud 1 " 

John Keats died m Rome in 1821, and 
was buried there in the old Protestant 
Cemetery 
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ON THE ROAD TO CAMELOT 


You have at least heard of Tennyson's well-known poern about “ the Lad\ ot Shalott \%h<> 
lived on an island of that name. This picture, by G. H. Boughton, the original ol which is in 
the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, illustrates the lines of the poem " Sometimes a troop of 
damsels glad. Sometimes a curly shepherd -lad, Or long-hair’d page in crimson clad Go< s by 

to tower’d Camelot.” 


I T is the fate of many poets to die 
before the world has roused to the 
fact that they were great ; but, hap- 
pily, Alfred, Lord Tennyson never suf- 
fered in this way. His genius was recog- 
nised while he was still a young man, 
and though many nitics pelted him with 
abuse, at any late he was never ignored. 

“ In Mcmoriam ” 

Alfied Tennyson was the fourth of 
seven sons of a Lincolnshire rector, 
and these bi others seem to have been 
amazingly fond of one another. To 
Frederick and Chailes, his two cider 
brothers, Alfred was devoted. It was 
Charles who, when Alfred was a tiny 
boy, gave him a slate and told him to 
write some verses about the flowers in 
the garden. 

“ Yes," said Charles, when he read 
what the little lad had written, “ you 
can write, Alfred." 

Alfred went to Cambridge, where he 
made many friends, among them Arthur 


Hallam, who, had he lived, might have 
been one of the greatest men of the 
nineteenth centuiy. Tennyson’s fust 
poems appeared in 1830 and brought 
him much praise and some 4 blame 
For years the poet woiked haul and 
lived hardly, foi he was vny pool. It 
was not until 1847 that his woik, 
“ 1 he Princess," written m blank 
verse, brought him leal fame and led to 
his becoming Port Laureate in 1850 
111 the same year he published “ In 
Memonam," as a tribute to Aithui 
Hallam. " Maud," witli its passion 
and beauty, was published in 1855. 
Ten years later appeared the " Idylls of 
the King." 

Some men, once they have secured 
their fame, slacken off, but Tennyson 
never did so, and his works are spread 
out over a period of more than half a 
century. In 1884 Queen Victoria made 
him a baron of the United Kingdom. 
When he died, in 1892, his body found 
sepulchre in Westminster Abbey. 
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THE LADY OF SHALOTT 

Threatened with a curse if she looked out through lier window, the Ladv of Shalott watched passers-bv in a m’rror One dav the gav Sir 
Lancelot rode past on his wav to Camclot i nr^ Mul of the curse she stepped to the window to watch him. " ' Th^ curse is come upon iiu,’ 
cried the Lad) of Shalott ” Embarkin' in a b .t slu rloated singing down the nur but bef >re she reached CaraeJot she was dead This 

picture, pain to 1 b> J \\ Waterhouse R , shows her making her fateful journey 
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Tennyson, perhaps more than any 
other poet, realised the great truth that 
“Love is the fulfilling of the Law.” 
He wrote : 

“ And he that shuts out love, in turn 
shall be 

Shut out from love, and on her 
threshold lie 

Howling in outer darkness .* 9 

He believed, too, in human brother- 
hood as : 

” The one far off divine event 

Towards which the whole creation 
moves.” 

The Difficult Poet 

Robert Browning's style is often so 
obscure and difficult that the ordinary 
reader turns away from his poems with 
a feeling that they are too hard to 
read. Yet few, if any, men ever had 
more intense human sympathy or 
greater gifts of imagination than 


Bi owning. ” The King and the Book,** 
an immense work of more than 21,000 
lines, is a marvellous achievement and 
full of splendid passages. 

Browning was bom in London in 
1812 and was educated by a private 
tutor. Before he was twenty years 
old he had a threefold reputation as 
poet, musician and modeller. In 1846 
he married Elizabeth Barrett, herself 
the most distinguished of modern 
women poets. The two took up their 
home in Florence, where they lived in 
the greatest happiness. 

If you want to know what was 
Browning's belief, you have it in these 
lines of his : 

“ But evil on itself shall back recoil 

And mix no more with goodness ; 
if this fail 

The pillared firmament is rotten- 
ness 

And earth's base built on stubble.” 



TU penm\'i<m of the C nrfu, ration of l ucrpaol. RisehgU* 

I HE LILY MAID OF ASTOLAT 

In one of Ins ld\lls of the* Kill", entitled " Lancelot and Klaine.” Tennyson lolls the sad storv 
ot klaine, the ‘ Lily Maid ol Astolat,” who fell deeply in love with Lancelot and died of a broken 
heart when her love* was not returned. Her body was laid on a barge steered by a dumb 
attendant, and earned down stream to Camelot, where King Aithur gave it a loyal burial 
Our illustration is leprodmod from a painting by Mrs Sophie Andeison, in the Liverpool 

Gallery 
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THE POET-PEER 


R IV h$\tz 


\Ifrcd Tennyson was both the most popm *r poet of the Victorian era, anil a ver\ learned min 
He treated an astonishing variety of subjects and adorned most of them with \tr\ beautiful 
language The author of the splendid “ Id\lls,” the li uniting ' In Mtmormn tin touching 
" Mav Queen ” and " Fnoih \nlcn,” and the stirring * I t I\sms " uni t h irge ol tin Light 
Brigade” to mention but a few of his works w is a poet indeed 1 h onl\ our poet 
laureates rccci\ed the honour of a peerige Our portrait is from a painting b\ ( r I Witts K V 


Browning died on December 12th, 
1889, and his body was buried with 
those of other great poets in West- 
minster Abbey. 


The Poet of the Sea 

Born in 1837, Algernon Charles 
Swinburne belonged to an old North 
Country family and was educated at 
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Eton and Oxford. He was a great friend in every mood and could describe those 
of Dante Rossetti, whose story is given moods in language which stirs the 
in our series of famous painters, and he blood of every sea-lover. He wrote 
began writing while still quite young, plays and prose a^ well as poetiy, but it 
He was only twenty-seven when his is as a poet that he will be lemembercd. 
“ Atalanta in Calydon ” was published, Though in his wiiting a rebel, Swin- 
a masterpiece which proved that the burne’s life was always a quiet one, 
world was richer by another great poet, and the greater part of it he spent in 
Swinburne was, above all writers, the house of his friend, Theodore Watts 
the poet of tht' sea. He knew the sea Dunton. 



THE PIED PIPER OF H AMELIN 


Rwh^xtz 


Though Robert Browning’s poems as a whole can hardly be regarded as popular, most eluldic n 
aie acquainted with two of them How they brought the Good Niws from (»h< nt to \i\ ” 
anti I In lhed Piper of Hamelin ” In th< second of these Browning versilic s the h gc ml of 
tilt pipe r who in 1 2 S | fittd I lame lin of a phigue of iats , and, win n the promise d mom y n w.ud 
was not pud him, elrtw away all the thildie n of the town by hi-, piping and led them through 
an opening in a lull, which closed behind them this picture ol i lit Pipe 1 and his Jollowing is 
1 (‘produced fiom a painting by J E Chris 4 ic. 
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THE RETURN OF HIAWATHA 


hivhzit: 


lhe " Song of Hiawatha," published in 1855, is probably the most popular of the poems written 
bv the American poet, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882) It ran through thirty 
editions in one year In it Longfellow describes human character and life, and natural objects 
from the point of view of an Indian minstrel, not from that of a white man Our illustration, 
reproduced from a punting in watercolour by Houghton shows us Hiawathi returning home 
with Minnehaha, who became his bridi 


O F all American poets the most 
popular among English-speak- 
ing people is Longfellow. " The 
Courtship of Miles Standish,” “ Evange- 
line " and 0 Hiawatha ” are read in 
every school where English is taught, 
and many young folk who have not 
much love for poetry will read " Hia- 
watha ” for its story and the delightful 
word-pictures of Red Indian life. 

A Poet of the People 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was 
born in the State of Maine in 1807, and 
his parents, who were well off, gave 
him a good education. At college he 
gained such distinction in languages 
that he was sent to Europe to continue 
his studies. When he returned he 
married, but his charming wife did not 


live long, and after her death Long- 
fellow became Professor of Modern 
Languages at Harvard University. 

In 1841 appeared his ballads, 
“ The Skeleton in Armour/ * 11 The 
Village Blacksmith/' 11 The Wreck 
of the Hesperus/’ and others, and 
the reading world awoke to the fact 
that a new and very gifted poet had 
arisen. 

“ The Building of the Ship ” is, of all 
his poems, the bast loved in America, 
but “ Hiawatha ” is most popular on 
the Eastern side of the Atlantic. Long- 
fellow was a splendid-looking man. 
With his high forehead, massive head, 
full beard and silvery hair, he attracted 
the attention of everyone. And his 
nature was as fine as his looks, for he 
was always calm and amiable. Every- 
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one loved him and when he visited 
England he was received with the 
greatest honour. 

He was charmingly modest. He did 
not consider himself fit to stand among 
those whom he describes as : 

14 The bards sublime 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
In the corridors of time.* 1 

Vet there are poets with greater genius 
than his whose works we could more 
easily spare than those of this notable 
American writer. 

r TZ * w 


The Boy in Blue Nankeens 

Somewhere about the year 1815 a boy 
attending the grammar school at Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, told his parents 
that there was a newcomer to the 
school, " a spiritual-looking boy in blue 
nankeens," whose looks he liked very 
much 

This boy was Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
destined to great fame as poet and 
essayist. He came of a good New Eng- 
land family, and showed his genius 
early, for at ten years old he was turn- 
ing Virgil into English verse for his 
own amusement. He went 
to Harvard University and 
afterwards became a 
schoolmaster. He was 
much liked by his pupils 
and, it is said, never had 
need to punish them 
Afterwards he became a 
minister, but his views 
on religious matters led to 
a difference with his church 
and he left the pulpit and 
began a new career. He 
took to lecturing and soon 
made a name. He visited 
England and made friends 
with the great Carlyle, and 
these two men, utterly 
different in temper, began 
a correspondence that 
lasted for forty years. 

His Earliest Poems 

In 1836 Emerson's first 
book of poems appeared. 
It was called very simply 
" Nature," and it took 
twelve years to sell 500 
copies. But this was fol- 
lowed by " The American 
Scholar," a lecture de- 
livered at Harvard, the 
echoes of which lang round 
the English-speaking 
world. It was a new event 
in the history of American 
literature and made a great 
reputation for Emerson. 



by perm i\si n of tht C crporatwn of Proton Rwhyitx 

1HF COURTSHIP OF MILES MANDIMI 

11ns pntmi illustrates the close of Longfellow s chainung 
poem 11 mud abovi Priscilla is nding to hei new home 
on a milk white stetr, holding the hand ot her }oung 
husband, John Aide n to whom she has just bun married 
Readcis who ha\i not uad this poem an advised to read 
it I lu onginal painting fmm which this engraving was 
made is tin woik of L J Pott 
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PIONEERS! O PIONFFRS ! ' fitfully dr u. .. /, r thu .. ,k 

W.ilt Whitman, the great American poet, careu nothing for the rules of verse-writing and 
it was a long while before his work was \vulel\ read Now, however, he stands in a class l>\ 
himself, and the picture above illustrites his poem, ‘ Pioneers 1 O Pioneers f " The d tawing 
i< rnm<is us of the words We to day s procession heading we the route for trivel ( Piring 


Walt Whitman 

The son of a carpenter, who was also 
a farmer and later a house-builder, 
Walt Whitman, the great American 
poet, was born at Long Island in 1819. 
He has written of his “ perfect mother " 
who much impressed her son by her 
sound sense and deep affection. After 
an elementary education until he was 
twelve, Whitman worked in carpentry, 
printing, teaching and journalism and 
wandered through many parts of the 
United States. He was a voracious 
leader, but it was his wide experience 
among different classes of people during 
his w\iiidet -years through the West and 
South that gave him his understanding 
and sympathy with all soits and condi- 
tions of men. 

The Spirit of America 

His poems and wntmgs were not 
widely popular in his own country for 
quite a long time, yet to-day he is 
recognised as the most powerful literary 
force in American history and as one 


who expressed the spirit of his country 
as a great democracy that would give 
the world a free society welded together 
by love and equality. 

Sometimes his poems are not easily 
understood ; he was not a w r riter of 
smooth rhyming verses which tripped 
easily from the tongue. He was the 
imaginative poet anxious to give a 
vision of a larger life for mankind. It 
was of another outstanding leader of 
democracy and mighty fighter for free- 
dom, President Lincoln, that Whitman 
wrote his lines : " O Captain ! My 

Captain ! ” 

“O Captain! Captain’ 011 1 frulultnp 
is done, 

1 be ship lias weather'd cvei\ ruk, tin 
prize we sought is won, 

1 he port is near, the bells 1 hear tin* people 
all exulting, 

While follow eves the stead \ ku 1, the 
vessel gum and daring ” 

Walt Whitman died in 1892 and to- 
day his poems are read in twenty-five 
different translations, while his in- 
fluence on writers of our own time has 
grown steadily. 
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THF LAkF ISLF OF INNISFR1 F 


^p ill lr i I r Ihi 


Willi mi HutU i V ( its the Irish poet w is 1 i ru in Diitlin mid \ t< lpnt tli irl\ 111 

the stu I\ ( I punting S n li h turn l t ilit r itim mlwi i [ m |li\ 1 

though his mem t\ is m st respitti 1 f i Ins 1 i itilul ml lUn nn ti il \ i \ 

t xmi| lit this ] )( t S u rk is tli 1 il 1 It f Inmstri m in i 1 nt lr m \\lii h i ill t t 

il \ 


I 


B RITAIN has always been rich in 
poets and it is not unreasonable 
to say that during the first forty 
years of the present century there have 
been more good poets than at any time 
since the early part of the seventeenth 
century Perhaps there are no dom- 
inating figuies such as Tennyson and 
Browning in the last century, but there 
have been many fine writers of poetry, 
among them such outstanding poets as 
W B Yeats (1865-1939), the Irish 
writer whose verses combine the beauti 
ful with the mystical and even fantastic 
Among the honours Yeats received was 
the Nobel Prize for I iterature in 
1923 

Robert Bridges 

The r< aie wntcis and poets who 
never nally attain wide popularity and 
yet have great influence on other 
writers who follow them It is to this 
class that Dr Kob( rt Bridges bf longs 


Born in 1844 and educated at Mon and 
Oxford, he studied meehcine at St 
Barthodomew s, London and became a 
eloctor at the Great Ormond Stieet 
Children’s Hospital and latei at the 
Great Northern Hospital 

It was not until after he had retired 
from medical work in 1882 that he 
really began to wnte and slowly made 
a name among all lovers of good work 
as the most classical and artistic of 
nodern poets ‘ He gave to lync 
poetry a new cadi nee W B Yeats 
wrote of him ‘ a distinction as deli- 
berate as that of Whistli 1 s painting ” 
lhere is a restful e ilrn about many of 
his poems which chauns tin < ar anel 
soothes the mind as in “ Hit Storm is 
Over ” 

" While silver nust upstc ik tli il< ntlv, 

And the biuul cloud dmmg inonii in the 
clear sky 

1 lfts o'er the r ns hi 1 shming shit Id, 

And in her tiai quil light 
Sleep falls on foirst md fu U1 
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See I sleep Iwith ftillen , the trees are 
ash ep 

Hu night is come. The land is wrapt in 
sleep 

He was made Poet Laureate in 1913 
and on his death in 1950 was succeeded 
by John Masefic Id 

John Masefield 

Horn at L< dlmiy, in thr Wist of 
hngland, m 1878, | olin M isc fi< Id spent 
his youth and early imnhood 111 wan 
dinng in many puts of the woild, 
earning a living as hist hi coul 1 in any 
job that came his way It was his 
experiences as a sailor hi fon the mast 
that inspired his earlu r 
poems, published in 
1902 under the title 
“ Salt Water Ballads ” 

Ihe boy at school and 
the older man by the 
firesie 1 " I L something 
of the call of the sea 
when he reads even thi 
opening lines of “Sea 
Fever " i 

‘ 1 must go down to the se 1 
dg im to the lonely sc d 
mil sk> , 

And all 1 ask is a tall ship 
ind a st n lo steer hi 1 

by. 

And thi wheel’s ku k, and 
the wind s song and 
the white sulsshaking. 

And a gu> mist on the 
sea's fice and a gre} 
dawn breaking ’ 

His success as a pot t 
and writer led him to 
give up his wandering 
and devote his whole 
time to lilt ratuic. Yet 
in his wilt nigs he shows 
the sami vusatility as 
he did whin In was a 
wandeier ready to take 
on any task on si a 01 
aslioie. “ ihe hvii- 
lastmg Mercy ” and 
“ Ihe Widow in the Bye 
Street ” are nanative 
poems of stein lealism, 
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while “Reynaid the Fox ” and 
“Right Royal " give vivid pictures of 
sporting life in the hnglish country- 
side 

Hi has written, too, fine novels m 
pios< sin h is Jim Dans, (attain 
1 hv^aut, lost I mltavour and S ud 
Hid her 

Allot In i fini pot t who may will be 
i< mi mbi i< d m tin yi irs to conn win n 
min li of his otln r work is forgotb n is 
Sir Hi my Niwbolt (18O2 19*8) Who 
has not In aid that gnat and popular 
poi m “ Draki \ Drum ” sung 01 recited 
and f( It thi died by tin lines * 



'fr nil lr i >t f r h r >■ 

A POll AT THh WHHI 

| * din M isi Ik M s i ul> lili it sc 1 m subtly slops ^i\( Inin 
mspii it ion toi in in v <>f hh ms Oltin is m ippuntm In 
would h i\( to t 1 kt Ins trnk it tin wind oil i m uinli^ht 
mijit 111 tin ti 1 ks ind must li 1 \ * Ihui imj>u ssi 1 b\ tin 
beauty of sk\ and si a. 
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“ T<ikc my dium to England, hang et by the 
shore, 

Stuke et when your powder’s runnin' 
low ; 

Tf tlie Dons sight Devon, I’ll quit the port 
o’ Heaven, 

An' drum them up the Channel as we 
drummed them long ago.” 

It was largely of British seamen and 
their stirring deeds that Newbolt has 
sung in his well-known volumes 
11 Admirals All " and “ The Island 
Race," and for that we owe him our 
gratitude. He was knighted in 1915 and 
made a Companion of Honour in 1922. 

Like Masefield, the Welsh poet, W. H 
Davies (1871-1940) spent his early years 
as a wanderer, and his powers of ob- 
servation and description are shown in 
his exquisite poems on Nature as well as 
his love of the simple things of life. 

“ They Shall Grow Not Old ...” 

Laurence Binyon (1860-1943) won 
early fame as a poet while at Oxford, 
where he was awarded the Newdigate 
Prize. Later, while he held a position 
at the British Museum in the Oriental 
Prints and Drawings Department, he 
gained a high reputation for his cul- 
tured and scholarly verse. During the 
Great War of 1914-18 he wrote some of 
his most memorable poems, among 
them those lines “ For the Fallen " : 

” They shall grow not old as we that are left 
grow old : 

Age shall not weary them, nor the years 
condemn 

At the going down of the sun and in the 
morning 

We will remember them.” 

Rupeit Brooke (1887-1915) had 
written several volumes of poems of 
great beauty and promise, revealing 
his own inteivse joy in living, when he 
died on active service in the Mediter- 
ranean early in the first Great War. 
The lines fiom his poem " The Soldier " 
will long be quoted and were prophetic 
of his own fate : 

” If I should die, think only this of me : 

That there’s some coiner of a foieign field 
That is for ever England.” 

Did you ever read a truly noble 


poem entitled " The Hound of Heaven ? " 
It appeared in the first volume of 
poetry issued by Francis Thompson 
(1859-1907) and is notable for its 
majestic lines and brilliant conception. 

” I fled Him, down the nights and down the 
days ; 

I fled Him, down the arches of the years, 

I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind ...” 

Thompson was born at Preston and 
planned first of all to enter the priest- 
hood. Changing his mind, he sought 
to follow his father as a doctor, but 
failed to secure the necessary qualifica- 
tions and fell to the lure of London’s 
lights. In the Great City he made no 
progress, however, and roamed the 
streets in rags. Eventually, it was 
another poet, Mrs. Alice Christiana 
Meynell, and her husband who helped 
him to get his earliest efforts published. 

Thomas Stearns Eliot, O.M. (born 
1888) ranks to-day as the outstanding 
poet of our times. lie wrote “ The 
Waste Land " and a play of exceptiona’ 
quality, " Murder in the Cathedral," as 
well as " The Family Reunion." Ills 
essays and lectures on poetry and 
literature have given him a high place 
and he has been honoured by tin 1 
universities of Britain and America. 

At the Bluecoat School 

First at Christ’s Hospital and then 
at Oxford, Edmund Charles Blunden 
(born 1896) is another modern poet 
who served in the Great War of 1914- 
18. His " Undertones of War " was a 
powerful piece of prose writing, but 
it is upon his own beautiful verses, his 
life of Leigh Hunt and his connection 
with poetry generally that he has 
built up his reputation. 

Walter Dr La Mare (born 1873), 
himself in the forefront of modern 
poets, compiled an anthology or col- 
lection of poems specially for children. 
He, too, is a writer of prose. Ralph 
Hodgson (born 1871) is an outstanding 
poet and through all his work there 
runs his deep love of birds and animals 




AN EARLY VERSION OI OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM 

'1 li«* above u jinxlm lion shows us a \er\ enl\ \ersion of our National Antlnun, «ls performs I 
at l>rur\ Lain I he itie London It is l>elie\ed that tin- air was composed l>\ l>r John Bull 
(l>o mi in hut the above \«rsion was written bv lb I hum is Xu^ustme \ine who w.ii 

bum in 1710, w is (<lii« »t Ron and died in 177S lie composed ' Rule, Britannia" 

I he pn 1 unis scoie b\ i >r Vrne, bom wlmli 0111 illustration is taken, is m thi British Museum 

THE GOLDEN AGE 

F ROM the time of the Middle Ages tradesmen and craft-men who took 
up to the eighteenth century, their subject mostly from the Bible, 
when music was for the most part and m* t in places of worship, 
a vocal and not an instrumental ait, The church encoinaged all fomis ot 
musicians led either a wandeimg or a ait, and there a man could de\otc his 
secluded life. First, there was the life to music usually under the most 
travelling musician, the minstrel or congenial conditions. This service of 
troubadour, who moved on foot from the church produced some of the 
village to village and from castle to greatest composers, from Palestrina 
castle, singing songs and playing tunes, to Bach, whilst the earliest MS. extant 
and even reciting narrative poems, is “ Sumer is icumen in,” written by a 
entertaining his listeners for the price monk of Reading Abbey named John 
of a good meal and a night’s lodging, or of Forneste, who died in 1289. 
for a few pence. 

Sometimes he became a member of Written for Choirs 
the staff in the service of royalty or the The music of the fifteenth and six- 
nobility. I11 Germany there were the teenth centuries was biought to its 
Minnesingers, the knightly counter- greatest heights by composers such as 
parts of the troubadours and minstrels, Palestrina and Vittoria in Italy, and 
who mostly sang of love and heroism. William Byrd and Thomas Tallis in 
Then came the Mastersingers, guilds of England. It was chiefly written for 
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choirs which weic divided into anything 
from four to sixteen parts, this music 
was called polyphonic, and had no 
instrumental accompaniment. It is 
both as ingenious and as expressive as 
any pieces written for the modern 
orchestra. 

Although Byrd (1543-1623) was not 
the only great British composer of that 
time, he represented the highest peak 
in what is known as " The Golden 
Age ” of English music, which flourished 
during the Tudor period. Church 
music, rnadiigals and instrumental 
music of the very finest quality were 
produced by such composers as Wilbye, 
Tallis, Dow land, Weelkes and Gibbon. 
The “ Golden Age ” came to an end 
with Henry Purcell (1658-1695), and 
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/ ntish Must 

SUMM1R IS A-COMING IN 

11ns is pi (ib.il >1 v tin iirst 1 nglisli song lo lx 
written down It w.is ( (impost d in mi tli.in 
700 years ago b\ a monk of Reading Abbe \ , 
who ga^(* it the title " burnt 1 is k urm 11 
in T hi inusn and woids wtie pnpanT 
as a 1 round 1 for six \ones The parch 
ment on whuli they air writtf n is still 
preseivcd in the Bntidi Museum 


I A I. KNO W I. li D G H 

Dr. Aine (1710-1788), who wrote the 
early version of our National Anthem 
which is in the British Museum, and 
“ Rule, Britannia.*' The original air of 
the National Anthem is believed to 
have been composed by Dr. John Bull 
(1562 ?-i 628), but Dr. Arne’s version 
was the one performed at Drury Lane 
Theatre. 

Ten years before Purcell died two of 
the greatest German composers in the 
history of music were born : John 
Sebastian Bach (1685-1750) and George 
Frederic Handel (1685-1759). 

Born at Eisenach, Thuringia, Bach 
led a comparatively uneventful life. 
Except for a period of six years 
as Prince Leopold’s Kapellmeistei 
(director of music) at Cothen, he 
spent his life in the service of the 
Church, an occupation that kept him 
hard at woik and more or les*. free from 
financial worries. 

From the middle of the sixteenth 
century until 1845 the Bach family 
flourished in considerable numbers, the 
majority of them being either amateur 
or practising musicians. John Sebas- 
tian himself, essentially a family man, 
had no fewer than twenty children ! 
Seemingly unharassed by this huge 
responsibility, Bach, in the* course of 
his routine duties, compost'd for purely 
practical purposes a stream of mastei- 
pieces : cantatas, the Mass in B minor, 
Passion Music of St. Matthew' and St. 
John, orchestral arid instr urncntal 
pieces, including the six Brandenburg 
Concertos, the Forty-eight Preludes 
and Fugues for clavier (a forerunner of 
the piano), and a host of compositions 
for the organ. 

Buried and Forgotten 

Bach came at the end of a great period 
and summed up all for which it stood. 
It was because of this that his music 
found little favour with younger com 
temporaries and immediate successors. 
For nearly two hundred years after his 
death the greater part of his works lay 
buried and forgotten. Their style was 
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consult it (1 old- 
fashioned it 
was not until 
1829 when 
Mendelssohn 
revived the St. 
Matthew 
Passion that 
Bach really 
came into his 
own 

Indeed, it 
was chiefly 
Bach’s skill as 
an organist that 
secured him 
fame during his 
lifetime He 
was described 
as the prince ol 
organists 
Throughout his 
life hi j •• 1 * 1 
for knowledge 
and experience 
was insatiable 
1 heie was little 
music fiomthat 
of Palestrina to 
that of his con- 
temporaries 
which he did not 
study Much ot 
it h< c opu d in 
sc 1 lpt and pt 
foi it ft it nt t 

Bach was a 
man ot stiong 
will and sc t pm 



Ruch^itz 

1 1 1L “ SH MvLSPL \K1 Ol MUSIC ” 

\ 11 1 m s ( tin origin il <>i tins fun pietun 111 1 h \ itu ml 1 ’ iti ut 
l,,ll i\ I n 1 111 I hi irlist w is Cl sUrmin ml Ins sul|iit Umr\ 

I’m (11 wli \\ is b in 111 1<>,S ml di« 1 ulu.ii li u is onh tlurt\ si\ 
I’m II w r t( 1 t T it in im rntli ms ml nimli ihunh nmsu m 1 Mition 
t , ,j mv, ui 1 is ug n U (1 is tin. gri iti st ( ninp >si r l ngl m 1 tui had 
Hi w is onu 1 Uioirbo\ 


pose Ifi had 

his own idt as on lmw his woik should 
be earned out and if tiny tan countit 
to those of his put 1 oils so much the 
worse for them He could be obstinate 
and aggiessive and show a bad tern p' r 
that brooked no defiance, yet though 
lie knew his own strength as a musician 
he was not without humility Once 
when asked tin 1 secret of his organ 
playing lie said “ I he it is nothing 
wondeiful about it. You just strike the 
right note and the organ does the rest.” 


Pl.uing in the Attic 

Ilandtl was bom at Halit Saxony, 
m the same year as Bac h Halle was an 
obscute provincial town in which his 
father was a barber-suigeon held in 
some esteem At a very caily age 
Handel showtd such an intei est in 
music that his fond mother secretly 
installed a davit hold (another sm ill 
keyed instninunt, a foieiunnei of the 
piano) in an attic where the child used 
to play at night until he w r as discovered 
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by Ins angry father who forbade him 
to play again. Howevei, his parent 
appaiently relented later, for when 
Handel was seven he was taken to play 
the organ to the Duke of Saxony, who 
was so impressed with his genius that 
he persuaded the boy's father to let 
him study under the local organist. 
Handel's fame as a child genius spread, 
and after the death of his father he 
studied music in earnest. 

He went to Italy, then the centre of 
the musical world, where he made three 
important friendships. 'these were the 
famous Italian keyboard composer 
Scarlatti; Prince Ernest of Hanover 
(by whom he was afterwards taken to 
Hanover to serve under Elector George, 
who later became George I of England) ; 


and the Duke of ManchesUi, a nch 
music and opeia lover who was the 
means of persuading Handel to come 
to London in 1710. When Handel 
arrived in England the conditions in 
London were deplorable, the streets 
being filthy and infested with robbers. 

Handel enteicd into this turbulent 
world when he wrote his opeia 
" Rinaldo," which was presented at 
the Queen's Theatre, Haymarket, in 
1 71 1 and captured the London 
audiences. He made many friends 
and enemies as well before he left to 
resume his duties at Hanover I wo 
years later he returned to London, 
wheie he remained more or less foi 
the iemamdei of his life, writing 
opeias and oratorios 

The Most Popular Oratorio 
His most widely popular 
work, “ Messiah," was com- 
posed when he was under a 
cloud of misfortune and 
bitter disappointment His 
last two operas had failed, 
largely through the plots 
of his opponents, who even 
hired ruffians to prevent 
people reaching the theatre 
where his operas weie being 
given. “ Messiah " was 
first performed in Dublin 
in April, 1742, and had a 
magnificent success When 
it was given in London it 
was practically a failure 
Only when it was per- 
formed in the Foundling 
Hospital in 1750 did it win 
its way to the hearts of 
Londoners, and since then 
it has been the most popular 
of all oratorios in every 
part of the country. 

Handel’s life was one 
long series of adventures 
In tuin, he touched the 
highest peak of success 
and the lowest level of 
fadure In 1751 the lamp of 



GEORC.fc FREIMRIC HANDFL 

Ilns is 1 portr ut of Ilandt 1 tin ^rcat (,<nn«in musician 
who is n on mix n d spuiallv for fin Messiah composed 
m i;}i i surid work olte n p< i formed at Christmas and 
at J aster Y\c think ot Handel as a great master nl 
oratorio tin nam< applnd to a musical composition of 
religious e harutr r 
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A MUSICIAN'S SITTING-ROOM 
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Ge orge Incline Handel lust saw t lie light in 10S5 in Saxony, and dud in 1710 when he was 
quite blind In (nrinany lie was in tin siimcc ot the royal personage who afterwards became 
King Geoigc I of Lngland W hen he was about twenty five years old Handel came to Lngland 
where he stayed for the icmainder of his days and, m the above picture, we see the composer 
in the company of his patron, George I., in a State barge 
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life began to flicker. Handel was no 
longer seen walking in Bond Street. 
He reclined in a carriage, exhausted 
by the iron grip of gout that was 
undermining his already weakening 
constitution. 

A Blind Old Titan 

Worse was to come, however, for his 
sight began to fail, and a visit to Guy's 
Hospital told him the terrible truth. 
At first he was crushed under the blow, 
but his powerful will and dogged 
courage soon asserted themselves. He 
sent for a secretary and once again 
took up the threads of his work with 
increased energy. He practised and 
played his harpsichord for hours on 
end, and insisted upon presiding at 
the organ in performances of his 
oratorios. He played from memory 
and extemporised : giving sound to 
that wonderful music endlessly passing 
through his mind. He even played 
concertos at Covent Garden ; and the 
crowds came in their thousands to 
enjjy the emotional spectacle of the 
blmd old Titan defying Fate. 

In 1746 he was a pauper, broken by 


his enemies and by adversity ; in 1759 
he died a national hero, leaving £20,000 
and all his debts paid in full. 

Handel's influence during his life and 
after his death became so overwhelming 
in this country that a fashion for 
foreign music and musicians completely 
killed our own school of composers, and 
at the end of the eighteenth century 
English music finally petered out into 
something which was hardly more than 
nondescript. 

The year 1750 is roughly the dividing 
line between the close of the great 
polyphonic school and the beginning of 
the schools which exploited one domi- 
nating melody accompanied by chords. 
Bach and Handel successfully fused the 
two styles, but the most outstanding 
composer to write more or less pure 
music of this type was Bach's third 
son Carl Philip Emanuel. 

Instrumental music was now waiting 
for a really great and original mind to 
establish these new principles, and the 
first on the scene was Fianz Joseph 
Haydn (1732-1809). Haydn, whose 
father was a wheelwright, was born at 
Rolirau, a village in Lower Austria, near 
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HAYDN PLAYS ONE OF HIS COMPOSITIONS 


'file year 1732 saw the birth of Franz Joseph Haydn near Vienna. He composed more than 150 
symphonies before he died 111 the city of Vienna in 1809. In the above illustration we see 
Haydn playing one of his own compositions before an enraptured circle of friends and admirers. 
The great composer loved country life, and wrote down much of his mu9ic on scraps of paper 
during walks through fields and woodlands. 


THE GOLDEN AGE 



A MUSICIAN CROSSES THE CHANNEL 


Fi'chz *: 


Joseph II. tin ]).ud at k.ist two \ lMts to lai^l.md On one of hi^ ]uuiiu a \s to this> country 
tlu ship p.issttl tluon^h i ti ruble stoim In tin above pictuit , atUr the artist Hamman, tin* 
nu idrnt is realistic, ill\ illustrat'd It is intert stmn to not* that this adventure afloat so afh t u<l 
tlu tom|X)sei that it afterwards found expression in the powerful piece The Seasons, and 

in his oratorio " I he Cieition. 


the Hungarian border. Very early in 
life he began to sing, and at the age of 
six sang in performances of Masses in 
the church choir and played the clavier 
and the violin. He also created a great 
sensation at a local festival when he 
gave an impromptu performance on 
drums strapped on the back of a hunch- 
back boy, so that the child could reach 
them 1 

Quartet and Symphony 

He joined the choir of St. Stephen's 
Cathedral, Vienna, and studied under 
Porpora, a celebrated Neapolitan com- 
poser and teacher of singing. Haydn’s 
parents were too poor to support him 
and he had a hard struggle to make 
both ends meet until, in 1755. n 


wealthy Viennese music-lover invited 
him to take charge of his private 
orchestra at Weinzil. For the orchestra 
he wrote a series of eighteen works 
called “ Divertimenti," scored for strings 
with parts for oboes and horns, which 
were the forerunners of the Quartet 
and Symphony. 

In 1763 Haydn accepted the post of 
Kapellmeister to Prince Esterhazy at 
Eisenstadt, where he remained until the 
death of his patron in 1790. His output 
of music during these years was enor- 
mous. Haydn’s finest works were 
produced during the last years of his 
life. In 1791 he paid his first visit to 
London, where he produced six new 
symphonies at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. Three years later he again 
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came to England and pioduced anothci Composer and Teacher 
set of six symphonies. Among numer- When he arrived at manhood the 
ous other woiks Haydn composed 153 fickle aristocrats who had once pain- 
symphonies, 77 string quartets, 31 con- pered and petted him and showered 
certos for various instruments, 35 son- him with gold pieces and snuff boxes 
atas for the piano, and the oratorios took no further interest in him. Until 
“ The Seasons ” and “ The Creation. ” his death, when real success was almost 
He died in Vienna during Napoleon's within his grasp, he eked out a livelihood 
bombardment of that city in 1809. as a composer, virtuoso and teacher, 
Haydn's friend Wolfgang Amadeus earning little more than a fiddler in a 
Mozart (1756-1791) was the most modern music-hall. What with in- 
precocious genius in the history of cessant work, lack of money and, in 
music. Ilis father was a violinist in the later years, ill-health, Mozart had little 
Archbishop’s band at Salzburg, where about which to feel happy. The 
Mozart was born. At the early age of remarkable thing, however, is that 
six he was not only a brilliant harpsi- through all these vicissitudes his kindly 
chord player, but he had already nature and lively spirits were never 
composed a set of five minuets and an damped. 

allegro for that instrument. Indeed, Mozart’s entire output, like Haydn’s, 
at the age when most little boys are was very considerable : 41 symphonies, 
playing in the nursery Mozart was 26 string quartets, 7 string quintets, 
being dragged round Europe showing 42 concertos (25 of which are for the 
off his remarkable gifts as a musician, piano), operas and Masses. 



Ph»t >£r t[>hi\ihe (teselhi haft 

MOZART PLAYING IN PARIS 


Born at Salzburg in 1756, Wolfgang Amadeus Chrysostom Mozait was one of the most wonderful 
boys who ever lived. When he was only six years of age he could actually compose original 
music for the piano. In the above picture we see this great Austrian composer delighting an 
audience in Paris, for he toured many of the chief cities of Eutope, and also visited London. 




BEETHOVEN AND SCHUBERT 
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THE BIRTHPLACF OF THF COMPOSER 

Hero is a photograph, taken at Bonn, in Germ my, of the very room in whuh Ludwig van 
Bee * '’oven was born in 1770 Beethoven is regarded as the gre\test composer of music tin world 
has c\cr known It is a vcr> strange fact that at the tune when he was producing souk of 

his finest scores, lie was stone-deaf 


I T was Ludwig van Beethoven (1770- 
1827) w ho brought instrumental 
music in the forms of the symphony, 
sonata and string quartet to its 
highest state of development. Beetho- 
ven was born at Bonn, where he passed 
the fiist twenty-two years of his life 
His youth was spent in poverty and 
misery, for his father hoped to turn the 
boy into an infant prodigy like Mozart, 
and kept him hard at the piano and 
violin as well as at his school work. At 
eleven Beethoven was taken away 
from school to study music. After his 
mother’s death in 1787 he was even 
more unhappy owing to his father's 
thriftless habits. 

When Deafness Came 

For years he was compelled by lack 
of means to accept the patronage of 
wealthy men, which must have been 


galling indeed to a man of his character, 
for he was the first composer to break 
away from the established custom of 
patronage. He rightly insisted upon 
the dignity of the artist, but was 
sometimes, perhaps, rather too forcible* 
m his way of doing it. Once when 
he and Goethe passed the carriage of 
the Duke of Weimar Goethe doffed 
his hat and bowed low. Beethoven, 
however, only drew his hat more firmly 
upon his head with the remark : 
" When two men are together such as 
Goethe and myself, these fine gentle- 
men must be made conscious of the 
difference between ourselves and 
them. ,, 

In 1798 Beethoven began to suffer 
from deafness, which increased as he 
grew older. Not once, however, did he 
allow his infirmity to interfere in the 
slightest with what he felt himself 



A DREAMER OF WONDERFUL MUSIC 



Hiinfstarngl 

Beetho\on was fond of the countryside, and especially of woods . and before bis sense of 
healing failed, delighted in listening to the song of the birds This great German compost i is 
described as being a vuv ugly man, but the face in the poitiait reproduced abo\e gi\os one 
the impulsion of tiemendous strength of will and foice of charade 1 Beethoven died in 1^7 
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destined to accomplish, always showing 
an indomitable will and an incredible 
power of concentration. 

From the first to the last he never 
stopped producing masterpieces : nine 
symphonies, 32 piano sonatas, 17 string 
quartets, the opera 14 Fidelio,” the 
Mass in D, among a host of other 
works. Of course, not all of his 
enormous output was on the same 
supreme level of his best works, but, 
unlike many of the great composers, 
age did not weaken his creative powers. 
He went from strength to strength, 


as the Ninth Symphony and last 
group of string quartets testify. 

Much of Beethoven's music was 
symbolical of himself. His nature, by 
turns volcanic, tender, thoughtful, play- 
ful, tragic and noble, is reflected in his 
music. His music was his life and his 
life was his music. 

His Retreat in the Country 

Almost every summei he leit the hot 
and dusty streets of Vienna for some 
country retreat, because his love of the 
country was intense, second only to his 



BEETHOVEN BEFORE HIS PIANO 


James' s I’ress 


In t 11s illustration we sec the composer Beethoven sitting, lost in thought befoie lus piano 
It was not always in this attitude, howc ver, that he carried out his compositions Sometimes 
he would pour cold water over lus hands as he strode up and down the loom, shouting almost 

at the top of his voice 
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art, and because his deafness drove him 
more and more to seek refuge in 
communion with Nature. 

The last twelve years of his life were 
lonely and unhappy ones. In 1815 
his brother died and left him joint 
guardian with the boy's mother of his 
nephew Carl. Although Beethoven was 
passionately fond of his nephew, they 
did not get on at all well together, and 


to make things worse, Beethoven be- 
came involved in a series of law-suits 
with his sister-in-law. On December 
2nd, 1827, he caught a chill which 
developed into inflammation of the 
lungs. After some four months of in- 
tense suffering, Beethoven died, appro- 
priately enough, in the midst of a 
violent thunderstorm. 

Beethoven showed in many of his 
works iuch as 
the overtures 
11 Coriolanus " 
and "Egmont,” 
and the 11 Pas- 
toral" Sym- 
phony, that he 
was a roman- 
ticist as well as 
a classicist, and 
that he was 
striving to ex- 
press profound 
thoughts and 
deep emotions 
in his music. 

This can also 
be said of his 
contemporary 
Franz Schubert 
( x 797~ 1 828) , 
who was a class- 
icist in his in- 
strumental 
works but a 
romanticist in 
his songs. He 
was the founder 
of what is 
known as the 
German Lieder, 
a style of song- 
writing in which 
the music is in- 
tended to be a 
direct inteipie- 
tatioii of the 
words rather 
than merely a 
means of show- 
mg off the 
singer’s voice. 



l‘h< thr (if^ellsLhujt 

THt COMPOStR AMONG HIS FRItNDS 

The original picture from which this illustration was taken was painted 
by Carl Rohling, and gives us a glimpse of the composer, Sc hube t, among 
his intimate friends How wondtrful it must have been to hear some of 
thcM old time masters playing the ir own works 1 Schulx it s life was but 
a short one, spent wholly in tin shadow of haul times 
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Schubert composed, during a period of 
seventeen years, 630 songs, including 
such masterpieces as the “ Erl-King,” 
and " The Miller Maid ” and “ Winter- 
reise ,f cycles. 

Although Schubert was a great 
composer, he was quite undistin- 
guished outside his music. Physically 
he was a squat, stout, clumsy little 
man with an unhealthy complexion 
and rounded shoulders. But if you 
observed his features closely enough 
you would be somewhat struck by the 
strength of his jaw, the luxuriousness 
of his black hair, and those bright eyes 
that looked so penetratingly thiough 
his powerful glasses. 

For facility of invention Sthubert’s 
only rival in the history of music is 
Mozart. Music simply poured from 


Hi 

Schubert without any apparent con- 
scious effort. Sometime s he forgot 
what he had written as soon as he had 
put it on paper. He once applauded 
one of his own songs and asked the 
singer the name of the composer ! 

Schubert was a romantic lover of 
nature, and it was one of his chief 
delights to wander among the little 
wine villages around Vienna. 

Although he was essentially a lyricist, 
he was hardly less successful with th< 
larger forms His instrumental work" 
are full of melodic beauty, orchestral 
colour, and romantic expression. The 
most important of these works include 
the “ Unfinished " Symphony, the 
“ liout” Piano Quintet, the Piano 
Trio in B flat, and his last three String 
Quartets. 
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AN fcVFNING WITH SCHUBIRT 


This picture painted b\ a \ it must .utist, }-ius us a good idt i of an p\it\ rn mged 

for Ins fi lends b\ tin great \ustrian compost t t i 1117 lVtti Sihubtit who w is horn not lar 
from \itiina in 1707 hut livid onl\ till isjs Schubert wiott opt 1 is s\mphonus w uks toi 
oulustias uni soun huiiduds of son^s 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF SCHUMANN 

Robert Schumann w is <i Grrnnn composer who a\;is born at the town of Zwickau in Sixon> in 
the \car 1S10 I hr room th it was his birthplice is lllustritt <1 allow He is bt st nimmlxnd 
for his beautiful -md lomantic music foi the pi mo i lirough an act id< nt to out of his hinds 
the composer hinisi If could not become a pianist 


1 ET us return for a moment to the 
sixteenth century, which saw' the 
^beginning of opera 'I he earliest 
composers modejlcd their operas on 
Greek lines and sang them to a kind of 
musical chant. This chant, or rather 
recitative, was called the 4 4 New 7 Music/’ 
and found an ardent supporter in 
Claudio Monteverde (1567-1643), a 
highly original composer of great 
knowledge and technical skill. 

He was a viol player in the Duke of 
Mantua’s orchestra, and later became 
Kapellmeister and was commissioned 
to w r rite an opera to be performed at the 
marriage of the Duke’s son. Un- 
happily, this opera "Ariadne," except 
for one small fragment, has been lost. 
In 1607 he wrote his famous opera 
" Orpheus," which was a great advance 
upon anything of this kind that had 
been previously composed. 

In these works and elsewhere Monte- 
verde was the first to exploit the 


individual character of the instruments 
of the orchestra to intensify diamatu 
feeling 

In the Italian Style 

Opera continued to thrive and de- 
velop in Italy during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, but it became 
very formalised and hardly more than 
a means of showing off the talent of 
great solo singers. The real founda- 
tions of opera as a true dramatic art 
were laid by the Austrian composer, 
Christoph Willibald Gluck (1714-1787). 
He was taught the violin, harpsichord 
and singing at a Jesuit school in 
Bohemia, and later studied in Milan. 

Within the next few years he wrote 
seven operas in the Italian style which 
won him great popularity. As a icsult 
of this success he was invited to London, 
where he produced two operas in 1745, 
which were a complete failure. Next 
he went to Paris, where he was so 
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impressed with the operas of the 
great French composer, Rameau, that 
he resolvul to reform German opera 

In 1762 Gluck produced “ Orfeo,” 
an opera in a new style. This was 
lollowed five years later by " Alceste,” 
to which he wrote a preface setting out 
his ideals. Among other things he 
“resolved to avoid all those abuses 
which had crept into Italian opera 
through the mistaken vanity of singers 
and the unwise compliance of composers 
which had rendered it wearisome and 
ndiculous “ 

the Viennese public did not approve 
of (duck’s innovations, so he returned 
to Pans in 1774 and wrote a version of 
Racine's “ Iphig£me en Aulide/’ which 
was accepted by the Academic Roy ale 
on condition that he wrote a fiirther 


*73 

“ six operas of the same kind " Mean- 
while he was challenge d by Italian 
opera enthusiasts to compete with 
Piccini (1728-1800) in setting the same 
libretto “ Iphigeme en lauride.’’ Gluck 
was the fust to finish his setting, and 
he produced it in 1 779. Not only was 
it his finest work but it was unanimously 
admitted that his version was far 
superior to that of Piccini Gluck dud 
in Vienna six months later of apoplevy. 

Italian and German Opera 

1 he two main styles of opera, the 
Italian and the German, were exploited 
by Mozart. His earlier operas were 
written in the Italian style to Italian 
words, but with “II Seraglio “ he estab- 
lish d real German opera with German 
words His greatest opera m the Italian 



IRAN/ IlS/r AND HIS FKItNDS 

1 his charming ski till in uh In Hr utist kruhnlxi shows 11*, .1 most histone group \t the 
piano is I ranz I iszt pla\ing Hcithown s Sondt 1 in l sharp minor His (minis are Berlioz, 
the hnneh composer, Czerny, trust and the artist himself 
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THE HOUSE WHERE BRAHMS WAS BORN 

Johannes Bnhms was a very famous German musician who was born at 
Hamburg in the \ear 1833, in the quaint old house here illustrated He 
died at Vitnna in 1807 He was devoted to children and always kept a 
box of tin soldiers for his >oung visitors to play with. 


style was “ The Marriage of Figaro/' 
and his finest effort in the German 
style was " The Magic Flute." 

With the exception of Mozart’s 
work, Viennese composers did not 
take opera very seriously. Mozart, 
however, excelled in opera as he did in 
all other branches of music, and wrote 
“ La Finte Semplice " when he was 
twelve. The chief difference in the 
outlook of Mozart and Gluck was that 


Gluck stressed 
the importance 
of the poetry 
and drama of 
the opera, while 1 
Mozart re- 
garded the 
music as being 
of chief import- 
ance. 

By the end of 
the eighteenth 
century music 
in all its aspects, 
and, in fact, all 
the arts, had 
become ex- 
tremely form- 
alised and com- 
posers laid the 
accent on per- 
fection of form 
rather than 
expression of 
emotion. To- 
wards the end 
of the century, 
however, the 
two great 
German poets, 
Goethe and 
Schiller, started 
a new move- 
ment which 
later became 
known as the 
‘‘romantic" 
movement. It 
was a revolu- 
tion against 
formality, the 
expression of strong emotion and the 
description of picturesque scenes be- 
coming the chief purpose of art. 

One of the first and greatest of 
romantic composers was the French- 
man, Hector Berlioz (1803-1869), who 
was born at Grenoble. His father was 
a country doctor who wanted him to 
follow his profession. However, at the 
first sight of the operating theatre 
Berlioz fled and decided that music 
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was pro fei able to medicine, so that 
despite parental opposition lie entered 
the Paris Conservatoire in 1823. Here 
he proved a far from satisfactory 
student as he found theory irksome 
and loathed any kind of restrictions. 

After two unsuccessful attempts he 
won the Prix de Rome, which entitled 
him to three years of travel, two of 
which had to be spent in Italy. Two 
years previous to this Shakespeare 
began to be widely read on the Conti- 
nent, and the great English actor, 
Charles Kemble, took an English 
company to Paris. 

Thus Shakespeare became the rage, 
and Berlioz fell violently in love with 
Harriet Smithson, who played the 
parts of Ophelia and Juliet. He could 
neither speak her language nor pro- 
nounce her name, but he was literally 
madly in love, and poured out his 
passion Li* his settings of Moore's Irish 
“ Melodies ” — Miss Smithson being 
Irish by birth. It was not until she was 
leaving Paris that she even heard of 
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Berlioz’s infatuation and then she 
declared that it was quite hopeless. 

The Fantastic Symphony 

Berlioz’s immediate reaction to this 
was to write the Fantastic Symphony, 
whicli is concerned with the story of a 
young musician (himself). He has 
poisoned himself with opium in a fit of 
despair, but the dose is too weak to do 
more than put him to sleep. His 
dreams take the form of musical 
imagery and even his beloved (Harriet 
Smithson) becomes a melody — the re- 
curring theme that runs through the 
work. 

Six years after Berlioz fell in love 
with Harriet he met her for the first 
time, and, although she had lost her 
good looks and was heavily in debt, 
he still saw her through the haze of the 
youthful romance and married her in 
1833. Money being scarce, he was 
compelled to take to literary work to 
support himself and his wife, and had 
little time for musical composition. 



Photograph isiht (u \rlh( haft 

K-Rf DfRIC CHOPIN M 1 HE PIANO 

l.ikr so mam otlm gicat pianists, hiedenc l'iain,ois Chopin was a l>o\ piodigv, and pla\ed 
< ontidenth before giown-up audiences when baielv eight \ears of ape In the abo\e repro- 
duction of the painting by L. I idlest urn v\e see the composer in his later years playing one of his 
own compositions to a circle of friends, whose rapt attention shows how they are enthralled. 
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FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


The portrait abo\c, after the painting by 
the artist Magnus, shows us the composer 
of those \or> c harming piano pieces, " Sungs 
\ thout Words,” and of music which takes 
us into the realms of the fames. Mendels- 
sohn was a German, born at Hamburg in 
l8oy. lie died before he was forty >ears old 

Luck changed for him, however, when 
Paganini (the famous Italian violinist) 
sent him 20,000 francs for his Childe 
Harold Symphony, the solo viola part 
of which had been composed for the 
great violinist. 

Berlioz now began to arouse interest 
in the public, and eventually came to 
London, where he conducted various 
concerts (including those of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society). With his strik- 
ing appearance and mass of red hair, 
Berlioz was a true romantic in every 
way ; indeed, he has been called the 
“ Byron of Music.* * 

A few months before he died he was 
invited to Russia, and his last birthday 
banquet (at which 500 guests were 
present) was a scene of great triumph. 
He was a sick man, however, and the 
excitement proved too much for him. 


Weak and exhausted he spent the lest 
of his life in bed, where he received his 
friends sadly and silently, scarcely able 
to show by signs that he was pleased 
to see them. 

Berlioz’s place in the history and 
development of orchestral music is 
important because Ins innovations had 
a far-reaching effect on the modern 
orchestra. He exploited the full re- 
sources of each instrument and explored 
the endless possibilities of instrumental 
combinations. Thus he produced an 
enormous range of tone colours and 
increased the emotional and descriptive 
possibilities of orchestral music. 

The first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury saw innovations in every direction : 
the widening of the harmonic vocabu- 
lary, the extension of musical forms, 
such as the symphony and symphonic 
poem, as well as the improvement of 
the mechanism of instruments in general 
and the piano in particular. The piano 
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C ail von 'Vi ber was a pupil of Michael Haydn 
anti a cousin ot Mozart At the age of 
seventeen he was made conductor of the 
Opera at Breslau. 
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became the most popular instrument, 
and this produced a wonduful line of 
players and composers, headed by 
Schumann, Chopin, Liszt and Brahms 

Robert Schumann (1810-1856) was 
the most literary-minded of all the 
great composers In fact, there was a 
time in his life when literature nearly 
claimed him for its own, but inste ad he 
became the perfect exponent of the 
German romantic move me nt in musie 
Nurtured in the atmosphe re of books, 
he came unde r the compe lhng influe nee 
of the 1 oman tic poets and nove lists 

An Unhappy Ending 

He was born at Zwickau in Saxony, 
and his father was a bookseller and a 
wnter Tie went to Leipzig l muisity 
to study law, but when he me t Pi oft ssor 
Wieck (who taught him the piano) he 
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gave up law for music He fell in love 
with Wieck’s daughte r, C lara, but their 
projected marn lge met with much 
opposition from Claras father 

During the years they were engaged 
Schumann wrote some of his loveliest 
and most inspired piano music, such as 
Papillons," “ Carnival," " Eantasie- 
stucke," “ Kre isle nana, ’ " Scenes from 
( hildhood, and 1 Arabesque" Tht 
courtship and rnamage of Robert and 
( 1 Lra Schumann was as near perfection 
is is possible in this imperfect world 
Owing to an accident to one of his 
fingers when a joung man, Schumann 
was forced to gi\t up playing the piano, 
but (lara Wieck was a distinguished 
pi mist and eliel more than anvone to 
m ike lu 1 hush md s music known 
S< huinann s ( nd was an unhappv one 
lie eleve loped stiange nois( s in Ins head 
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and one day walked out and attempted 
suicide by throwing himself into the 
Rhine. lie was rescued and put into 
an asylum where he died two years 
later. 

Schumann's greatness as a composer 
rests chiefly on his piano music and 
songs. In the songs the piano accompani- 
ment is often as important as the vocal 
part, as seen in those lovely song cycles 
“ Dichterliebe," and “ Frauenliebe 
und Leben." Schumann’s larger works, 
symphonies and otherwise, contain 
much beautiful music, but on the whole 
do not reach such heights as his songs 
and piano pieces. He was essentially a 
miniaturist. Among his most satis- 
factory large-scale works are the Piano 
Concerto in A Minor, the 'C ello Con- 
certo in A Minor, the Piano Quintet, 
Overture “Manfred," and his Sym- 
phonies Nos. 2 and 4. 

A Tour of Germany 

Frederic Chopin (1810-184^) was 
born near Warsaw, Poland. lie was a 
del .cate child, but his parents were 
cultured people who brought him up in 
a refined and gentle atmosphere. He 
studied for six years at the Warsaw 
Conservatorium before going on a short 
tour to Germany and Austria, where he 
made his first appearance as a virtuoso 
before he finally settled down in Paris 
in 1831. 

Paris was the home of romanticism, 
and Chopin met and made friends with 
all the poets, painters and musicians 
who were living there. His most 
important friendship was with George 
Sand, the novelist, a most remarkable 
woman who took Chopin to Majorca in 
1837, where she mothered him and tried 
to nurse his delicate health back to 
normal. But although she saved his 
life during the months they were there, 
consumption had set in and the 
remaining years of his life were one long 
struggle against the disease, until, in 
1848, it was said that he “ came into 
the room bent double, and with a 
distressing cough . . . but when he sat 


down to the piano lit* played with an 
extraordinary strength and animation." 

Nocturnes and Preludes 

Although Chopin was essentially a 
romantic composer, he never gave his 
pieces picturesque and descriptive titles. 
His romanticism expressed itself in the 
finest shades of emotional feeling, tin* 
very essence of poetry, with which he 
imbued his music. From fiist to last 
he was the perfect miniaturist, and lei t 
behind him the rich heritage of souk* of 
t hi* finest piano music the world has 
ever known. The Nocturnes, the 
Preludes, and the Waltzes, in parti- 
cular, show his inventive genius and 
lyrical style at their best. 

Franz Liszt (1811 188b) was peihaps 
the greatest pianist of all time, and as 
a composer he displayed a most 
original mind, particularly in his twelve 
symphonic poems, the Dante and Faust 
Symphonies, and his Piano Sonata 111 
B minor. 

Few great artists have led such a full 
and spectacular life as Liszt. As a 
child he was the pet of the aristocracy 
of Vienna, Paris and London, and was 
hailed as the " eighth wonder " of the 
world. 

His life falls into three definite 
periods. First that of the virtuoso, who 
swept Europe to and fro like a hurricane, 
driving his audiences into frenzies of 
admiration. He humbled kings and 
queens with the keen edge of his tongue. 
If he dropped his handkerchief women 
tore it toshredsand triumphantly carried 
away the pieces to keep as mementos. 

Friendship with Wagner 

The second period begins when, 
having sickened of his life as a show- 
man, he went to Weimar as Music 
Director of the Court. For ten years 
or more Weimar became the centre for 
the " new music '' with Wagner as the 
great figurehead. His friendship for 
Wagner is a wonderful story of supreme 
generosity and self-denial. What little 
leisure he had he devoted to his own 
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compositions, some of the finest of 
which were written at Weimar. 

The third period of his life Liszt 
spent in teaching the piano, without any 
remuneration, to those whose gifts 
were worthy of fostering. Both his 
practice and his teaching embraced all 
the chief characteristics and qualities of 
his contemporaries and predecessors. 
As most of the leading pianists of his 
time studied under him, his influence 
was therefore enormous. 

Indeed, the extent of Liszt’s com- 
bined influence as composer, conduct oi 
and pianist has no paiallel in the 
lnstoiy of music. I here is hardly a 
composer of the nineteenth century, 
from Mendelssohn to Mackenzie, and 
Berlioz to Boiodin, who did not hem lit 
m some way or another from Lis/t’s 
advice 01 piactic.il assistance. 

A Boj Composer 

Felix Mendelssohn-Bai tholdy (1809-- 


1847), to give him his full name, was 
born at Hamburg. The son of a wealthy 
Jewish banker, he received a first-class 
education in literature, music and 
drawing. His first public appearance 
was made as a pianist at the age of 
nine, and at fourteen he was already a 
composer of a considerable quantity 
of music, including songs, sonatas and 
symphonies. He caine to London in 
1829, wdiere he w r as received with great 
enthusiasm ; after wTiirh he made an 
extended tour thiough Austria, Itaiy, 
Switzerland and France, at the end or 
which he was the idol of Furope. 

Mendelssohn was a man who had 
ii< vc r had to suite r poverty, for lie 1 lived 
m affluence all his life which he spent 
in conducting and playing the piano. 
He was a frequent \ i^itor to England, 
Oner 11 Vn toria being one* of his biggest 
pation^, ranlv losing an opportunity 
of hearing him plav He modelled his 
music on the striet classical lines to be 
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found in Haydn, Mozart and larly 
Beethoven, and he had no interest in 
the innovations of the later Beethoven 
nor in the romantic movement. 

However, it would not be ti ue to say 
that he was quite unaffected by it, for 
he gave some of his works romantic 
titles. In these he set out to write 
poetic music in strictly classical forms, 
such as the overtures “ A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream ” and “ Fingal’s Cave,” 
and the “ Scotch ” and " Italian ” Sym- 
phonies. 

Johannes Brahms (1833-1897) also 
born at Hamburg, was a great admirer 
of Mendelssohn and also of Beethoven ; 
and like Mendelssohn he was equally 
unaffected by the romantic movement. 

Brahms was tin* son of a theatre 1 
double-bass player, and when he had 
been taught music lor some time by 
his father he studied under various 
local musicians. At the age of fourteen 
he was not only the conductor of a 
small choral society of a near-by town, 


but he was helping to support his 
family by playing the piano at caf^s in 
the neighbourhood. 

At the age of twenty Brahms was 
introduced to Schumann, who on the 
evidence of a handful of manuscripts 
hailed him as a " new master.” This 
was the beginning of a life-long friend- 
ship between Bialims and Schumann 
and the latter’s wife, Clara Schumann, 
the pianist. 

Piano Music and Songs 

For the best part of his life Brahms 
spent his time composing, conducting 
and producing his woiks at vat ions 
cities all ovei (lei many and Austria. 
His home was in Vienna, wheie he died 
in 1897, a rich and distinguished com- 
poser. Brahms was a master m all 
branches of music excepting opua. 
His orchistial works include lour 
s\ mphoiiK s ( \ ,u latmn- on .1 I In m< ol 
Haydn, and tin ”A(ad< mu ’ and 
“ diagu ” t ) V( 1 1 u 1 1 His Mipeib 

( hambi r works have n<\ti Imui mii- 
passed by any rompoM i, and his j)iano 
music and songs - to say nothing ol his 
choral music— are a monument to his 
industry and genius. 

•The first great (human composer of 
romantic opera was Carl Maria von 
Weber (1786-1820). He w’as a delicate 
child, who, owning to a diseased hip-bone 
w r as not able to walk before he was four 
years old, and limped all his life. He 
was taught to play and sing almost 
before he could speak, and was at first 
a very unpromising pupil. 

At the age of seventeen he was made 
the conductor of the Opera at Breslau. 
He spent several years wandering from 
one city to another writing and pro- 
ducing operas and other w'orks, and in 
conducting. In 1817 he married a 
young singer who had played the 
principal pait in his opera ” Silvuna ” 
when it was fust produced at Fianklort 
in 1810. He then settled down in 
Dresden as conductor of the opera. 
In 1811 Weber’s opera “ Dcr Frei- 
chiitz ” met with a wonderful success 
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all over hurope inel w is performed 
simultane ously at tin ( ( I ondon 
theatres 

He was then invited to come to 
I ondon and write another Optra to be 
produced at t ovt nt Garde n Although 
Weber had been warned by his doctor 
that he should go away for a f( w months 
to a waime r climate he was so anxious 
to make money for Ins family that he 
accepted the offer He re ache d I ondon 
in March 182b when he immidntely 
set to work on his n< w ope r i Obe ron, ' 
which was performed ibout h\e weeks 
late r As w< 11 is working on his ope ra 
Weber had given se\eial concerts in 
I ondon but his die idy de lie ite con 
stitution could not stand up to the 
strain uiel he elnelm June iS 26 barely 
forty years old 

\noth 1 di tmgui h d roin intie e 0111 
poser f L in t i was tli (1 1111 m 1 w 
(jiieomo M \eile 1 (171)1 iM>g) who 
Spe lit the gle it I } lit e>f 111 111 111 

Puis (ilthouji is Roy d Dmctoi ot 
Ope r 1 it H< rhn much of his time w is 


spent in tint c xpital) writing for the 
Paris stage , and there fore he m ly be 
said to represent French opera rather 
than Ge 1 man I ike all othe r romantics, 
he chose weird and picturesque subjects 
as seen m his operas “ Ihe Huguenots ” 
and " Robert the Devil ” 

Weber's follower, and the greatest of 
all German composers of opera was 
Richard Wagner (1813-1NS3) who w i 
born at I e lp/ig at a time when th it 
city was struggling to free its country 
from Napoleon Veiling Wigner wi 
f iscnnte d by Greek mythology and 
worshipped ‘shake sp< ire but, unlike 
many of tin great composers, he 
displiycd no very spe c 1 d gifts as a 
young man In f ict when In began 
his can eras 1 humble theitie conductor 
he hil to le irn the job is he went 
don^ 

T loill the first how e \ r he elie lined 
( t u e 01 11 1 1 Imu won 1 1 ful things 
\ ft 1 \p Tie lie illdstll lv ll 1 ( 1 1 epiippe d 
him With tile lie ssuy te clime pie to 
execute the proje cts of Ins evet vivid 
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and active imagination, he never once 
swerved from the path that led to 
“Tristan,” “The Ring and Bay- 
reuth. 

Both Money and Advice 

All through his life Wagner was in 
financial difficulties, and from more 
than one town he was forced to flee 
from his creditors. His friends — and he 
had many — were for ever lending him 
money and making other sacrifices, in 
return for which they were treated to 
extravagant pleasantries and often 
abuse. However, the greatest friend he 
ever had was Liszt, who not only gave 
money and advice, but dedicated his 
life to the propagation of Wagner's art. 

In the operas ” Tannhauser ” and 
“ Lohengrin,” and in the music dramas, 
as Wagner called them, ” The Master- 
singers,” “ Tristan and Isolde,” ” Parsi- 
fal ” and the ” Ring ” c\cle (consisting 
of “ The Rhinegold,” “ 1 he Valkyiies,” 
“ Siegfried ” and “ 1 Ik* twilight oi tin* 
Gods”) lie ga\e tin* highest manifesta- 
tic s of the romantic ideal. It was the 
application of the symphonic idea to 
opera which made these works so 
important, and Wagner’s innovations 
in harmony and orchestration influenced 
almost every composer that came after 
him. 

From a dramatic and intellectual 
point of view the innovations of the 
German composers made little impres- 
sion on Italian opera. On the whole 
the Italian composers had a greater 
sense of the theatre, but, as Weber said, 
“ the pleasure of the sense is what is 
aimed at.” The first important Italian 
composer of opera during the nine- 
teenth century was Gioacchino Rossini 
(1792-1868), who was born at Pesaro, 
his father being the town trumpeter. 

Rossini composed his first opera in 
1810, and then followed a series of 
operas until he made a great success 
w r ith ” Tancrcdi ” in 1813. He com- 
posed ” The Barber of Seville ” in 1816, 
while he was musical director of the 
San Carlo Theatre in Naples. 


Rossini was an excessively lazy man 
in his habits, and did most of his 
composition while he was in bed. He 
is reputed as being too lazy even to 
pick a piece of paper up from the floor, 
preferring to write another song, or 
whatever he happened to be working 
on, to replace it. 

Rossini's output consisted of about 
fifty operas, fifteen cantatas and a few 
sacred and secular vocal works. His 
best-known operas are “ The Barber 
of Seville,” a sparkling comedy ; and 
“ William Tell,” a serious romantic 
w r ork influenced by the French school. 

The greatest opera composer that 
Italy has ever produced was Giuseppe 
Verdi (1813-1901), who was born at 
Parma. As early as seven years old 
he showed musical ability. 

His Life for Music 

In 1836 he mariud, but in less than 
four yiais he* lost his wife and two 
childien 111 veiy ti.igic cm umstances, 
and, altei ovei coming his first impulse 
to tliunv up his work, Ik devoted him- 
self entiiely to music. He became' one 
of the most popular and famous 
composers in the world and his twenty- 
eight operas include ” Rigoletto.” “ II 
Trovatore,” “ La Traviata,” and 
“ Alda.” “ Alda ” was finished in 1871 
and then came sixteen years of silence. 
At the age of seventy-four, Verdi 
suddenly produced “ Othello,” a tragic 
opera in a new* style, and six years later 
“ Fa 1 staff,” a comedy-drama, both of 
which are two of the greatest operas. 

Another great Italian opera com- 
poser was Giacomo Puccini (1858-1924), 
who was born at Lucca of a musical 
family which originally came from Celle. 

After leaving Milan Conservatoire he 
met a young librettist, Fontana, and 
wrote his first opera “ Le Villi ” in 
1884. Prom that time onwards he 
produced a succession of operas at 
fairly legular intervals, which include 
“ Manon Lescaut,” “ La Bohfeme,” “ La 
Tosca,” “ Madam Butterfly,” and “ The 
Girl of the Golden West.” 
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A DIRECT result of romanticism 
was the clt vclopment of national 
. music, and the most fertile soil 
was in such countries as Russia, Scan- 
dinavia and Bohemia 1 hus Smi t.in i 
and Dvorak in Bohemia (ihnka 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Borodin and Mus- 
sorgsky in Russia, and Ciiieg in Noi 
way, saturated themselves m the folk 
lore and folk song of their nspictiw 
countries and produced a ' nation il 
nnisie/ which repudiated tin (umim 
and Italian influences whu h had doinin 
ated the world of music for so long 

Music of the C/cchs 

hrtderick bnu tana (18^4 1884) was 
the foundti of modi in Bohemian oi 
Czech music He was an avowed 
follower of Liszt, and his eaily sym- 


phomi poi ms show I lszt’s influence 
He was ki enly inter* sti d in politics and 
joined various national and artistic 
movements Among his compositions 
aie eleven operas, of which “The 
Birten d Bride ' is the best known and 
i i vcl< of six s\mphonic poems entitled 
My Country 

Anton Dvorak (1841-1904) was one 
of tlu greatest composers of the nine- 
ty nth cmtmv Hi was born in a 
Bohemian \illagt where his fathir was 
1 butehei and a publican As he 
shown! signs at a virv eailv age of 
musical ibilitv , Dwuak w is allowed 
to stml\ tin violin pi 11m and organ 
undi 1 a loial musu 1 m In 1857 he 
wint to the Oigm School at Plague, 
where he only ju^t managed to make 
both ends meet, as his parents were too 
18s 
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ANTON DVORAK 

Bo r n iSji, lKoidk w.I'y one ol tin att M 
cc ^posers ot the iiinet(enth <entur\ lm a 
long while he was viola plaver at tin' Pingue 
National theatre. lie died m 14*04 

poor to help him. From 1862-1873 
he was viola player at the Prague 
National Theatre, and during that time 
Dvorak composed a great number of 
works. 

In 1892 he went to America as Prin- 
cipal of the New York National Con- 
servatoire, where he interested himself 
in negro folk music, which strongly 
coloured such works as the “ New 
World ” Symphony, and the “ Nigger ” 
Quartet. 

Edvard Grieg (1843-1907), having 
received his first lessons in music from 
his mother, and started to compose at 
the early age of ten, was trained at the 
Leipzig Conservatoire under professors 
who believed the German tradition to 
be the universal tradition. Grieg 
showed little individuality as a creative 
artist, and he was dissatisfied because 
he could not free himself from German 
influences. 


However, by chance he met a young 
Norwegian composer named Rickard 
Nordraak, who showed him his collec- 
tion of Norwegian folk songs. They 
immediately fired Grieg’s enthusiasm, 
and he and Nordraak decided to use 
Norwegian folk music as a basis for the 
creation of a style that would be 
distinct from the German tradition. 
Unfortunately Nordraak died a year 
or two later, and Grieg was left alone to 
establish a national school of music, 
W'hich he did with signal success. 

Grieg w r as essentially a miniaturist 
and most of his best w'ork w r as accom- 
plished in the lyrical forms of short 
piano pieces and songs. Tin* writing 
for the piano is always beautifully 
calculated, if not as brilliant and 
inventive as that of, say, Chopin 01 
Schumann. llis music is strongly 
impregnated with the spirit of Nor- 
wegian folk song and legend, the 
fundament.il charai terist ics ot which 
aie mystenoiis gloom and deep m ui- 
clioly contrasted w r ith wild and un- 
restrained gaiety. 

Unfortunately Grieg wrote compara- 
tively few w T orks for the orchestra, 
although he treated it with mastery 
and understanding, as shown in the over- 
popular Piano Concerto in A minor and 
the two ” Peer Gynt ” Suites. 

A Literary Revival 

Apart from folk song, w'hich has 
always flourished in Russia in rich 
abundance, art music, chiefly in the 
form of opera and sentimental 
" romances,” was a weak and un- 
distinguished imitation of the Italian 
style up to the nineteenth century, 
when Glinka (1804—1857) came on the 
scene. 

Two important influences prepared 
the way ; the growth of patriotic 
feeling inspired by the Napoleonic 
Wars and the national literary revival 
brought about by the great Russian 
poet and novelist, Pushkin, whose 
writing later inspired some of the finest 
music of the leading Russian composers. 



music of tiif; nations 


Glinka was tin* first to create a 
distinctive national style in Russian 
music — a style coloured with certain 
characteristics of folk song. Another 
composer working on similar lines was 
Dargomizhsky (1813 - 1869), whose 
operas " Russalka " and " The Stone 
Guest " are important landmarks. 

The Music of Russia 

Russian music now bloomed into full 
f!ow r cr with a group of five composeis 
who became known as “ the might v 
handful “ : Balakirev (1837-1910), ( ui 
( 1 835- 1918), Borodin ( 1 833- 1 887) , 
Mussorgsky (1839-1881), and Rimsky- 
Korsakov (1844-1908). With tin* ex- 
ception of Cm, these composeis were 
ieal masters of their art, and many of 
their best works have become estab- 
lished in the world's repertoire 

A fact about many of the Russian 
composes i>l this period in paitnul.u 
“the mighty h.mdtul “ is that tiny 
\\ei(' not what we 1 .ill piofessmnal 
musicians, toi to sinir of them < ompcM- 
tion was ahvays a sparetime occupa- 
tion. Cui, for instance, became a 
general in the army and an authority 
on fortifications, Mussorgsky was first 
a guards' officer and later a civil s< 1 \ ant 
w r hile Borodin was a doctor of medicine 
and professor of chemistry. 

Russian music undoubtedly reached 
its greatest heights with the best 
works of Balakirev, Mussorgsky, Boro- 
din, and Rimsky-Korsakov. For rich- 
ness of harmony and orchestral colour, 
attractive and novel melodies and 
rhythms, and unconventional methods 
of construction the tone-poems and 
symphonies of these composers belong 
to a unique class of their own. 

Tchaikovsky, who has been generally 
accepted in England as tin* greatest 
representative of Russia, is the least 
national of all the gnat Russian com- 
posers. 

Peter Ilicli Tchaiken sky (1S40 1893) 
was bom at Kainsko-Votinsk, and 
describing him as a child, his Fiench 
governess said that his “ sensitiveness 


1S7 

was simply boundless and one had to 
handle him very carefully. A mere 
trifle would wound him. He was a 
porcelain child. There could be no 
question of punishing him ; he w 7 ould 
take to heart the least criticism — a 
single word of reproof, such as other 
children would take no notice of — and 
be alarmingly upset by it. . . ." Fie 
was moody, imaginathe, impression- 
able, nervous and excitable. As he 
grew' older his moods alternated b< - 
tween happy and exuberant spirits ,md 
black depression. I11 the midst of a 
lively ( onvei sation with his friends 
suddenly .1 look of abjiit suffering 
would pass o\ti his teatuus and lie 
would 1 1 lapse into silence. 

I hr gn at< st emotional upln aval 
that in sustained during his life was 
his mam, ice to a smgei whom lit did 
not lovt .uni with whom lie had 110 
m t< 1 J< 1 1 ual svmjMtlix . Ih maun d her 
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because he was afraid she would commit 
suicide if he refused her. After nine 
weeks they separated and Tchaikovsky 
suffered such mental torture that he 
became unconscious. 11 A few days 
more/' he said, " and I swear I should 
have gone mad/' Then he himself 
attempted suicide by standing in a 
frozen river in the hope of getting 
pneumonia. 

From then onwards the strain of 
melancholia gradually got the upper 
hand of him, and his music became 
increasingly an outlet for his thoughts 
and feelings. 

His Game of Patience 

In May, 1892, Tchaikovsky moved 
into the country near the little town 
of Klin, some distance from Moscow. 
He went there because he wanted soli- 
tude, finding that his friends and the 
distractions of town life took up too 
much of his time, but when he settled 
down he missed his friends, whose 
custom it was to play whist with him. 
Alone, he therefore lapsed into a solitary 
gar e of patience. 

Although he had said he w r as " worn 
out " and “ done for," he w T as con- 
ceiving in his mind the " Pathetic " 
Symphony, and it is curious to note 
that after he had completed the 
symphony his mind remained serene 
and cheerful up to his death. This fact 
also disposes of the idea that he 
committed suicide. The truth is that 
he was merely unfortunate in drinking 
some unboiled water w'hich brought 
about a fatal attack of cholera. 

Except for the great figure of Berlioz 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, French composers achieved 
little or nothing of distinction. But 
after Berlioz’s death an important 
school of composers re-established 
French music on a firm and lasting 
basis. 

The first composer to unite the 
German classical tradition and the 
romantic ideals of Liszt with the 
gracefulness and purity of style of the 


early French keyboard writers and 
opera composers was Camille Saint- 
Sagns (1835-1921). llis opera " Sam- 
son and Delilah," the symphonic poems 
" Omphale's Spinning Wheel " and 
“ Danse Macabre " continue to remain 
popular today. More individual but 
less grandiose in style was Gabriel 
Faurg (1845-1924), whose songs, piano 
pieces and chamber music are among 
the finest in French music. 

Cgsar Franck (1822-1890) was per- 
haps the most solid of the French 
composers, and he modelled himself on 
the German tradition. Like Bach he 
w*as a wonderful improviser at the 
organ, and all his spare time he spent 
in composition. His was a very un- 
eventful life, but although he had a 
singularly sweet and patient disposition, 
he was not treated very well by his 
colleagues. Among his greatest works 
are his Symphony in 1) minor, Violin 
Sonata in A, String Quaitet in D, and 
tht 1 large-scale choial work " I he 
Beatitudes." His outstanding works for 
the piano aie the Prelude, Choral, and 
Fugue, and Prelude, Alia, and Finale. 

Some French Composers 

There were numerous lesser com- 
posers, such as Massenet, Gounod, 
Lalo, Bizet, and later Vincent d'lndy, 
Chabrier, Chausson and Duparc, who 
all contributed beautiful and distinctive 
works to the repertoire of French music. 

Claude Achille Debussy (1862-1918) 
was born at Paris, and won the Prix de 
Rome at the age of twenty-two. After 
three years in Rome he went to Russia 
and came under the influence of the 
Nationalist composers, Mussorgsky in 
particular. In his early years Debussy 
was also strongly influenced by Wagner, 
whose music he afterwards disliked 
very much. When he returned to 
Paris he frequented the salon of 
Mallarme, when* he met all the leading 
poets. 

Debussy experimented with various 
Greek modes, the whole-tone scale, and 
with the overtone of bells. His atti- 
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tude tow.u ds the* pm pose of ihusk thus 
became completely change d lh de- 
veloped a system of haimony and 
oichestiation that was entirely ne w and 
( mmently suitable for obtaining “ im- 
pressionistic “ e ffe cts 

In his early days Maurice* Ravel 
(1875*1937) ilute d with impressionism, 
but never made it the sole* purpose ol 
his art After such impre ssiomstie 
masterpieces as the* lovely ‘ Daphms 
<uid ( liloe ” Suites and “Mother 
( loose " Suite, lie became essentially a 
classicist, as shown in his Sonatina lor 
piano and Piano Concerto 

The Walt/ King 

Johann Strauss sunor was one of 
the hist 111USK l ills te> cl( Vote himself 
entile ly to light music, and Ins son, 
J oh 1 tin Str uiss (1825 1899), tlu 
“Wall/ King,” earned on this tradi- 
tion 1. nmpose <1 some torn hundred 
walt/es and swept the world of opera 
ofl its feet with a score of operettas 


and the immortal Die Il^deImaus ,, 
Bi dims himself hid a gn <it admira- 
tion foi Str mss, and one < when asked 
to sign a fan be longing to Strauss's 
wife, he wrote the first few bars of the 
“ Blue Danube " Waltz with the words 
“ Not , I regre*t to say, by your devoted 
frit nd, (channels Brahms “ 

Some of the be st light music to be 
wntten outside Vienna and Paris is to 
be found in Lngland It started wdh 
the wonduful paitneiship of (idbert 
and Sullivan which resulted 111 their 
immortal operas Sullivan's music 
from an orchestral point of view was far 
supe rior to anything wntte n m England 
at that time 

Sullivan w as succeeded by Edward 
German (iSb2 19 who wrote a 
quantity of incide ntal inusie including 
the ever-popular Henry VIII and Nell 
(iwynn Dances, and the light operas 
lorn Jones ” and “ Me me England ' 

( okridge - 1 ayloi would have been 
Germans greatest rival had he lived 


TT.& ” 


WHtKL r HI (1 Kl A I RUSSIVN COMPOSIR WAS BORN 
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buy musk 1 m 1 ould the ul\ iiie.lse.uiis Lt sigh anil pi i\ tlumiisiU \\ 1 think ol lil nko\sk\ 
as the sael imiMiian, because^ lus we^rks are in m m> e.ase.s tinge. el with melancholy 
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H K gnat 
tradition 
fou nded 
by Sullivan and 
G e r in an is 
carried on to- 
day by Eric 
Coates, com- 
poser of the 
famous “ Lon- 
don ’ ’ Suite and 
“ The Three 
Bears." Coates 
was a distin- 
guished cham- 
ber music 
player a n d 
principal viola 
of the Queen's 
Hall Orchestra 
before he gave 
up playing for 
composition. 

Since the be- 
ginning of the 
tw r ntieth cen- 
tuiy England 
has produced a school of composers that 
is worthy of taking up the golden 
threads that were broken after the time 
of Purcell. The first two really gre.it 
composers who came on the English 
scene wore Sir Edward Elgar (1857 
1934) and Frederick Delius (1802-1934). 

A Self-Taught Musician 

Elgar, a native ot Woicester, was 
virtually a self-taught musician. Ills 
father kept a music shop, and at a 
very early age Elgar learned to play 
various instruments. He had a great 
struggle to gain recognition, but he 
was fortunate to marry a wife with an 
income. He developed an extraordi- 
narily personal style in his music that 
characterised the very spirit of England 
and Englishmen. 

His enormous vitality, humour and 
sensitiveness, his love of animals and 
of the countryside arc a few of his 
essentially English qualities. He w r as a 


unions mix- 
ture of the 
visionary and 
of everyman : 
the visionary 
in his music ; 
everyman in 
his fondness 
for pageantry. 
Thus he was 
able, as Ernest 
Newman says, 
" to express the 
very soul of our 
race in the mili- 
tary marches, 
in the ‘ Cock- 
aigne ’ Over- 
ture and in 
‘ Falstaff.’ ’ 
Elgar’s 
greatest works, 
such as the 
‘‘Enigma’’ 
Variations, tin* 
tw o symphon- 
ies, concertos, 
the symphonic study ‘‘ Falstafi," and 
the “ Dream ol Geiontius,” show us 
the complete man and musitian. 

Fnderkk Delius was born at Biad 
fold, and was intended for a business 
caieei. Music, howwer, occupied his 
mind to sin h an extent that he was a 
failure as a business man. After con- 
siderable opposition from his father, Ik* 
iinally went to Florida, and latei to 
Leipzig Conservatoire, where he met 
Grieg, who influenced him a great deal. 
In 1888, Delius settled in Paris, and 
later bought a small estate at Grez, near 
Fontainebleau. 

Delius was a true romantic and in 
some ways an impressionist ; perhaps 
it w’ould be more accurate to say that 
he is a fusion of the two. He was 
inspired by the beauties of Nature and 
romantic poetry, especially if the latter 
had a philosophic appeal. His harmony 
is essentially chromatic, always chang- 
ing and Wending into beautiful and 




SIR EDWARD ELGAR / / \ 

Sir E d\\ .in l E ir, w. host* poi ti.ut a ppi .11 s aho\ t . w as 
born at 1 Iro ullii a tli \\ or<_< sti ishin in 1S57, and is 
it tfardtd as tlx* a test moilri 11 English ninsii al 1 (im- 
post r Ilis music was writ till maml\ h»i on In sti.ii 
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Vailed colonic, as in tli<* Bngg Rui 
variations. 

Delius, ])erhaps, will always remain 
for the few. The appeal ol Ins music is 
so essentially personal and intimate. 
His colours are the tints of autumn ; 
his melodies the expression of throbbing 
emotions. In his music he weaves sad 
but beautiful dreams, as witness tin* 
tone-poems ” On Hearing the First 
Cuckoo in Spring,” ” Summer Night on 
the River,” ” A Song Before Sunrise,” 
and ” In a Summer Garden.” 

Delius, however, rises to Lis highest 
flights when he writes for chorus and 
orchestra in ” Sea-Drift ” (words by 
Walt Whitman), ” Songs ol Sunset 


Although to an extent a follower of 
Brahms, she developed a highly indi- 
vidual style, which is to be found in her 
operas “ The 1 Wreckers ” and ” The 
Boatswain's Mate,” and her fine Mass 
in D. When slit 1 died at the age of 
eighty-six a link with the Brahms 
tradition was broken. 

During the early ye ars of the present 
century another school of English 
composers sprang up whose* ideals were 
similar to the nationalists in Russia. 
Czecho-Slovakia, Norway and else- 
where. Cecil Sharp and Barclay Squire 
ransacked the country for folk songs 
and dances, taking them down in their 
notebooks before they would vanish for 


(words by Ernest Dow son), 
and ” A Song of the High 
Hills.” That Delius could 
handle a large canvas with 
great imagination and skill 
is si ... his ” Mass of Life ” 
and his delicate and moving 
opera ” A Village Romeo and 
Juliet.” 

Two composers whose 
names rarely figure in pro- 
grammes to-day, although 
they once enjoyed consider- 
able reputations, are Sir 
Granville Bantoek and 
Joseph Holbrooke, both of 
whom have been prolific 
composers. For his period, 
Bantoek was bold and 
original in outlook, par- 
ticularly in his treatment of 
choral music. His develop- 
ment as a composer shows 
the successive influence of 
Wagner, national folk song, 
and the music of the Orient. 

A Woman Composer 

Dame Ethel Smyth (1858- 
K)44) is another English 
composer whose work lias 
been unduly neglected , 
possibly on account of her 
sex. She was born in Lon- 
don and studied at Leipzig. 
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DELIUS AND HIS Wire 

Frederick Delius w is bom it Hrilftrl in i ml 
intended for i business < \rur but iniisn (bum 1 him 
He rose to lus gr<_ itt st lliglits whin lit ur it tm eb i is 
and orchestra He dit l in k>34 


ever by dying out with the old far mi is 
and labourers who had handed thi m 
down through g< iu rations 1 In si folk 
songs wen eollictid and pubhshi d, and 
they find the i nthusiasm of a numbi i 
of young eomposirs, who at tint turn 
were studying at our colli gi s and 
academics, notably Vaughan Williams 
and Holst 

Of the many compost rs who followed 
the Folk-Song Move mint the most 
gifted and the most individual is un- 
doubtedly Vaughan Williams Hi 
excels as a composer of songs and 
choral, chamber and orchi stral music 
In his “ Sea/’ “ Pastoral " and Lon- 
don ” Symphonies he seems to express 
the very heart and atmosphi re of 
England , in such works as his new 


Symphony No 5 111 L), the 
Mass in G mmoi, and “Dona 
Nobis Paci m ” and “ Sancta 
Civitas,” there 1 are mystic.il 
qualities of rare distinc- 
tion and biauty Vaughan 
Williams’s study and love of 
early church music has also 
had a stiong influence 111 tin 
formation of his vuy in- 
dividual harmonic and poly 
phonic style 

Vaughan Williams’s most 
distinguishes! colleague was 
Gustav Holst (1874-1934), 
who startled English musi- 
cians with lus brilliant set of 
orchestral tone poems “ Ihc 
Planets ’’ But Holst’s gifts 
chufly lay in the eliri etion 
of choral music, and t hi 
“Hymn of Jesus’’ deserves 
to be considered one of 
the outstanding landmarks 
in British music Howiver, 
Holst's outlook is austere 
and uncompromising, and so 
Ins music is very limited in 
its appeal, although Ins many 
skilful arrangemi nts of folk- 
songs will always remain 
popular 

1 he neh store of Irish 
folk-songs md danu s have mspin d and 
inllui in id L J Moi ran and Sir Arnold 
B i\, M isti 1 of tin ( )ui < n s Musk k Bax 
is 1 sst nti illy ,1 romantic and has writte n 
m 1 noimous quantity of music of i vi ry 
kind < \i 1 pting ope ra His se ve 11 monu 
nit ntal symphonns ha\i yi t to become 
as popular as they disuve His tone 
poems, sinh as tin “ Garden of Fanil,’’ 
Imtagil” anel “The lale the Pine 
1 recs Knew/' show the utmost fertility 
of invention, poetic fetling, and a uch 
sense of harmonic colouring His 
minimi rable songs and works for piano 
solo (thi n are lour sonatas) include 
some of the best examples in British 
music But nowhi re h is Bax reached 
greater In lghts than in his chamber 
music , his Piano Quintet, Viola Sonata, 



musicians or 

Nonet, and Oboe Quintet, are all 
rnastci pieces. 

John Ireland has remained piacti- 
cally uninfluenced by the folk-song 
movement. He is one of the most 
self-critical composers of all time ; he 
puts pen to paper only when he is 
genuinely moved, and scraps every- 
thing that does not conform to his high 
ideals. 

In his symphonic works like 11 The 
Forgotten Rite/' “ Mai-Dun ” and the 
Piano Concerto, everything is calcu- 
lated with the utmost precision — every 
note, phrase, chord or effect of orches- 
tral colour is an integral part of the 
whole conception. Perfection of form, 
which in his case is 
always compact and 
closely knit, is his con- 
stant ideal. 

Irehnd has written 
some of the most beauti- 
ful songs of any British 
composer, settings of 
some of the cream of 
English poetry. But as 
a composer of piano 
music he is perhaps un- 
equalled, and the most 
striking characteristic 
of his music is its wealth 
of melody and rhythm 
which gives it vitality 
and power. 

One of the most alert 
and vigorous figures 
among British com- 
posers is Arthur Bliss, 
an artist of outstanding 
skill and high ideals. 

He is completely un- 
affected by folk-songs 
and his approach to 
music is essentially 
classical. Among his 
later works “ Morning 
Heroes ” is a splendid 
exception ; his chamber 
music, Introduction 
and Allegro for Strings, 
and Piano Concerto 
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may be classed among some of the finest 
achievements of British music. 

Orchestral Writing 

Of the younger school of composers, 
William Walton is dazzlingly brilliant : 
there is no problem that he does not 
surmount with the utmost ease — the 
Overture “ Scapino " is one of the 
finest feats of orchestral writing in the 
twentieth century. As an essay in 
musical wit , 14 Fa£ade " is a scintillating 
example ; as a profound piece of 
musical thinking and self-expression 
the Viola Concerto is undoubtedly a 
landmark ; as an example of ingenious, 
colourful and graphic choral writing, 



/CiAt hgitz 

SIR GRANVILLE BAN TOCK 

Sir Granville was a bold aiul original composer, his work 
showing the influence of Wagner, national folk song* and the 
liiusu of the Uncut. He was a most prolific worker 
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” Belshazzar’s Feast ” stands out almost 
alone after the works of Elgar and 
Delius. 

While English music was once again 
coming into its own, the great German 
tradition came to an end with the 
works of Richard Strauss, who was 
born at Munich in 1864, and began his 
musical career as an orchestral horn 
player. Later he distinguished himself 
as a conductor. 

As a composer he followed in his 
symphonic poems the tradition of 
Liszt, and up to the year 1899, when he 
produced 11 Ein Heldenleben,” he had 
written a series of masterly symphonic 
poems, some of the most notable of 
which are ‘’Death and Transfigura- 
tion,” ” Till's Merry Pranks,” ” Don 
Quixote ” and “ Don Juan.” 

Windmills and Cowbells 

In his operas, notably ” Electra,” 



ERIC COATES 

A native of Ilucknall, Notts., Mr. Coates 
won a scholarship at the Royal Academy 
of Music. He was composer of the famous 
‘ London ” Suite and " The Three Hears.” 


” Salome ” and ” Der Rosenkavalier," 
he carries on the Wagner tradition. 
Strauss’s use of the orchestra is as 
brilliant as it is ingenious. He delights 
in realistic effects for their own sake, 
such as the windmills in “ Don 
Quixote ” and the cowbells in the 
” Alpine Symphony.” Among other 
compositions Richard Strauss has com- 
posed a number of songs, such as 
” Morgen ” and “ Cradle Song,” which 
belong to some of the best things in 
German “ lieder.” 

Space will not permit mention of the 
many composers of to-day who, although 
they have yet to be assessed at their 
true worth, have already accomplished 
fine and important work — such com- 
posers as Hindemith, Schonberg, B£la 
Bartok, Poulenc, Milhaud, Honegger, 
Benjamin Britten, Prokofiev, Stra- 
vinsky and Shostakovich. 

A Finnish Composer 

One composer, however, must be 
mentioned — the Finnish composer, Jean 
Sibelius. In hG seven symphonies and 
seven tone-poems, such as ” Tapiola,” 
Sibelius has shown himself to be 
one of the greatest masters of the 
present century. 

Sibelius lives, as Grieg did, among 
the hills and woods of his country. 
He has a beautiful house, in which 
he composes all his music, and, 
although he sometimes travels about 
giving concerts, he is always glad to 
return to his home in the country, where 
everything is normally so quiet and 
peaceful. 

Perhaps you have heard some of 
Sibelius’s music ? One of his most 
famous pieces is called “ Finlandia.” 
It gives us a charming musical picture 
of the country to which Sibelius be- 
longs. Another of Sibelius's works is 
his “ Valse Taste/' and there are many 
others. 

Sibelius has also written many beauti- 
ful songs and orchestral works. His 
music somewhat resembles that of 
Grieg. 






JOHN BUNYAN’S WIFE INTERCEDES FOR HIM 


Jolin Bun\ .in wdb a great writer of the Stuart period, though but the son of a tinker and so little 
educate d that m Ins }uuth he could scarcely read or write. He was born at Elstuw, a village 
near Hid ford, in 1028 , and, after his conversion, persisted in holding forbidden religious meet- 
ings Tor these offences he was sent to gaol. Wc see in the afxjve pn ture, after L)u\all, how 
his wile interceded for his release. The lirst part of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress ” was written 

in prison. 


JOHN BUNyAN-AND AFTER 


D r RING the Stuart period, when 
England was in great distress 
because of quarrels over religion, 
two great writers arose from the Puiitan 
party. 

John Milton, the gifted poet, was in 
every way a contrast to John Bunyan, 
the author of “ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” yet these two earnest writers 
both sought to turn the thoughts of 
their readers away from worldly 
pleasures towards a higher life. 

John Bunyan 

Milton’s studious youth was spent 
among books and cultured people. He 
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was educated at Cambridge, where the 
future poet got a good education for his 
hie work in Literature. But Bunyan, 
bom in lb2ft, and the son of a poor 
tinker, was scarcely taught to read and 
write. Bunyan seived a year in Crom- 
well’s army and was the father of two 
children, whom he supported as best he 
could by tinkering. The powers which 
the one achieved through happiness, 
care and study, the other developed 
through poverty and agony of mind. 
For Bunyan thought himself the greatest 
of all sinners and became terrified at 
the idea of the punishments God would 
have to inflict upon him for all his sin. 
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He even thought his delight in music 
and ringing the clmich bells was a 
temptation of Satan. His wife, a godly 
woman, encouraged her husband to im- 
prove his reading by the help of the 
Bible and a few books they possessed 
about religion. He became a preacher, 
and, as preaching the Puritan doctrines 
was then forbidden, Bunyan was im- 
prisoned in Bedford gaol, where he 
continued to preach to his fellow 
prisoners, and began putting his 
thoughts into WTiting. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress 

If he had promised not to preach, 
he would have been freed, but his con- 
science forbade that, and, with short 
intervals of liberty, he actually lived 
twelve years in prison. He wrote three 
books before he began his famous 
allegory or parable called “ The Pil- 
grim's Progress." This is really the 
story of any Christian's life, as a journey 
beset with troubles, dangers and temp- 
tations to stray from the right path. 
Christian sets out to travel from the 
City of Destruction along the Valley 
of Humiliation and the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, to the Celestial or 
Heavenly City. Like Milton's “ Para- 
dise Lost," the tale is concerned with 
Earth, Hell and Heaven, but Bunyan 
keeps to simple names and easy de- 
scriptions of rivers, mountains, bogs, 
gardens and houses. Each is used to 
represent some spiritual experience, and 
the definite names clear up any diffi- 
culties as to the meaning of the 
Slough of Despond and Doubting 
Castle. The people whom Christian 
meets are labelled in the same clear 
way, according to their characters — 
Obstinate, Mr. Worldly Wiseman, Mr. 
Greatheart, Hopeful, and so on. 

With Simple Truths 

Everybody can understand this story; 
nobody can argue about the simple 
truths of its religious teaching. No 
book has ever found so many readers, 
except the Bible itself, upon which the 


stoiy was founded. Thiee thousand 
copies weie sold in Bunyan’s lifetime ; 
and Americans have always appreciated 
its Puritan teaching. 

Bunyan became head of the Baptist 
Church when the law allowed freedom 
of preaching, and he travelled about 
teaching, honoured and beloved when- 
ever he went. He died in 1688. 

Samuel Pepys [1633-1703] 

Pepys and John Evelyn were friends, 
yet neither knew that the other was 
keeping a diary. Pepys reveals much 
more of his personality and private life. 
He was a vain man, fond of gossip, and 
very fond of his food. Parts of his 
diary are most amusing to read. 

Details of serious Government affairs 
are found side by side with trifling 
matters such as : " Being washing day, 
dined upon cold meat." 

The book is a most interesting com- 
mentary on the manners and customs 
of the seventeenth century. Pepys 
was Secretary to the Admiralty, and 
had exceptional opportunities for 
gathering information. Ilis first-hand 
records of the Plague and the Great 
Fire of London are very vivid. 

In Secret Shorthand 

The diary covers nine years. It was 
written in a kind of secret shorthand, 
so that for many years after Pepys' 
death nobody could read it. Then by 
accident the clue to his cypher was 
discovered. The six carefully bound 
volumes had been left to Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, where he had been 
educated. 

" Sept. 4, 1666. I after supper 
walked in the dark to Tower St. and 
there saw it all on fire, at Trinity House 
on that side and the Dolphin tavern on 
this, which was very near us, and the 
fire with extraordinary vehemence. 
Now begins the practice of blowing up 
of houses, those next the l ower, which 
at first did frighten people more than 
anything ; but it stopped the fire 
where it was done, bringing down the 
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A NEW WHIP FOR THE DUTCH 



The original of this picture, which is in the South Kensington Museum, was paintc d b\ S( \ m uit 
Lucas It shows us a naval architect describing a model of a new warship to the Ni\\ Ho ml m 
the time of Charlts II when the Dutch fleet threatened us In the backgiound bcnclin^ ov< r 
the model is John Fvelyn Near him is another lamoiis diarist Sanim 1 IN p\ s 


* « 





Ph< to ? R i chRitz 

The Rijks Museum in Amsterdam is the home of the above picture, wlm h w is paint<<l b\ Jan 
I 1 ters It illustrates the burning of the English Fleet oft Rochester in the \<ai T(>ft 7 We 
notice that towering vessel, the Royal ( harlt s in the foregrom d I he inc ulc nt o< c urred in the 
Dutch Wai and John Fvd\n the di irist records how he ga/cd upon the Dutch Tleet a 
dicadful pc < tac le as c\er J nglishim n s iw and a dishonour never to be wiped off ! 
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THE FIRE OF LONDON 



A i h^it 

1 |u» K ua -* l in of 1 dihIdii l>t^an on Septeinlui 2ml Jh<>(> and ia^< d hi h\ t cl i \ ^ \ t irl\ 
p>o a< it s of houses win ill slroud l lit* abou illusti.it ion is t \k< n fiom tin puntm^ h\ 
Stanhope \ lotbcs in the Ken'll 1 \t hange I ondmi anti shows people escaping ironi tin 
doomed t it \ In w it* i Our knowledge of the gie*at I in e>f 1 ondon is e nnsid* i ihl\ eni idle din 

the di.u ns of Sainut 1 I’iji\saiul John I \tl\n and In the wntingsof Daniel Delete 
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houses to the ground in the same places 
they stood, and then it was easy to 
quench what little fire was in . . . 
and Paul's is burned and all Cheapside. 
I wrote to my father this night, but 
the post-house being burned, the letter 
could not go ." — The Diary of Samuel 
Pepys . 

Daniel Defoe [1659-1731] 

We are so used to the daily news- 
paper giving us details of all that is 
happening in the world, that it is 
difficult for us to realise that once there 
were no newspapers. Indeed, Daniel 
Defoe, the author of " Robinson Cru- 
soe," was one of our earliest journalists. 
He improved upon the very meagre 
news-bulletin which was issued during 
the Civil War of Stuart times, and 
which merely recorded events. He 


began commenting upon what was 
happening and gave his own opinions 
so that articles were included in the 
bulletins as well as news. 

He published a journal called The 
Review , by himself, while he was in 
prison in Queen Anne's reign. He had 
got into trouble through writing a satire 
against the High Church party, who 
were then persecuting dissenters. He 
was first put into the pillory for 
punishment, but the people protected 
him and pelted him only with flowers, 
while they drank his health. He was, 
however, imprisoned, and had to de- 
pend upon his pen for a living. The 
Reviexv was published three times a 
week after a time, Defoe writing all the 
articles himself. He had ,111 imaginary 
club which he called 1 he Scandalous 
Club this was supposed to discuss 



ROBINSON CRUSOr EXPLAINING 1HF SCRIPIURfS TO FRIDAY 


finch/ 1 1 


Hi* rt prodin turn abo\< is tah< n from .1 jnint in/ In \h \and< 1 1 1 ls < r 111 t li< \\ tlk< 1 \it(,dhi\ 
Li\<rpoo] It show*, Robinson ( rnsoi i< idniK pissi/<s from tin Holy lhbh to Mm Iti<l f »\ 

I In nU ci of Robinson ( rusor was probably bon owed b\ Dam 1 1)< fo< fiom tin i\p< nuiosof 1 
N< ottisb sulor mined Selkirk, who qu.tr rrlhd with his c iplain and was set ashore on an mini 

liabiti d inland 



DANIEL DEFOE IN THE PILLORY 


/?w hkit 


The pillory was an instrument of punishment Evildoers condemned to stand in it were often 
pelted with garbage and savagely insulted bv the mob which gathered round Daniel Defoe 
was condemned to the pillory for some of his writings but the sympathy of the populace 
w is with him and he was pelted only with fragrant flowers, whilst people came to Temple Bar 
(where the pillory stood) to drink his health The above picture is reproduced from Eyre 

Crowe's painting 


swearing, drinking and gambling, and 
similar evils, in the columns of the 
journal. 

Robinson Crusoe 

After a year and a half in prison he 
was employed by both the Whigs and 
Tories in writing political pamphlets, 
but it was not until he was nearly sixty 
that his famous " Robinson Crusoe ” 
appeared The story of the lonely 
man on the island has been populai 
evei sine e, with gi own-ups and children 
Every detail is d» sci ibed , exact 
accounts of t vt 1 v happt rung are given , 
dothes, savages, tools all are carefully 
noted , and the reader need imagine 
nothing. Defoe pietends it to be a true 


story of adventure, but he probably 
borrowed the idea from the experiences 
of a Scottish sailor named Selkirk, who 
quarrelled with his captain and was set 
ashore on an uninhabited island, where 
he was left alone for four years. Crusoe 
spent twenty-eight years on his island 
before he was delivered by pirates. 
Defoe had wonderful powers of descrip- 
tion. In his " Journal of the Plague 
Year ” he gives a vivid account of the 
ten oi s of the plague a'- though he had 
seen it all hmw If though at the time he 
was only a small boy He was carefully 
educited, though ib Vi r .it a college, 
and had a splendid commmd of the 
English language Like “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’' his great adventure story 
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has been tianslated into many foreign 
tongues 

Jonathan Swift [1667-1745] 

Although of English parentage, Swift 
was born in Ireland, educated in 
Dublin, and < onnected with that coun- 
ti\ for man\ years There he wrote 
thi famous ” (inline r’s Travels,’ 1 his 
most populai book 

Swift had a proud disposition and 
was natuially inclined to resent autho- 
rity ovei him and any pationage He 
was hardly giatcful to the uncle who 
educated him and while secretary to 
Sir William lernple and enjoying his 
confidence and friendship, he hated 


to feel his position as being some- 
thing between a servant and a friend 
This attitude rather embittered his 
whole life ; but one great influence 
kept him sweet, and that was his 
love of Esther Johnson, a child of 
seven whom he first met in 1 emplc ’s 
house He taught her to read and 
write, and from “ 1 he Journal to Stc 11, 1 ” 
we can tell by his letters how much she 
meant to this lonely man He called 
her Stella, which meant the same as 
“ Esther,” a star, and there was no 
bitterness in his writing to her 1 he 
letters give a splendid picture of the 
times of Queen Anne’s r< ign the v are* 
full of everyday interests, politics, 



DFAN SWIM AND SIHIA ' 1 1 

1 n it h m S \ 1 It f w 1 m wt m -.t oft* 11 think is 1 h m Swift w is j>ri\ iti sun tu\ t > hi in >t lit 1 s 
linsmin Sr Willi nn 1 < m[ It In Sir \\ ill 1 irn s house SwifMu < inn tutor to 1 slln 1 Johnson 
tin littl ll s n uitli him in tin ibovt jut tun Swift tilled hi \miiiK fi it ml St< IK 
which in ms t. stii is dots tin n mn J stlnr md Sit IK 1 ^urt s in his Jomnd md in his 
Sonnt ts Swift s writings show how mm h St t 1 1 nn int to him 
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H tttt r^t H imf I i 

AMONG THE LILLIPUTIANS 

\ it ina\ rt number tlit incident in Guilders Trivels where Gulliver 
si\s I w Uktd with tin utm ist eircu nspe e tion tn ivoil treading on 
in\ strigghrs Hn illustration is b\ \\ 1 1 1 \ Po^dnv We can all tnjov 
tin i 1 v i nt nrc s of Gulin e r in I i Hi put in 1 t ls< w lu re. Gulli vi r s I ravels 
is the m >st t mi ms of J >n itlnn Swift s hoiks in 1 the onh om f >r which 
hf r l i\ ctl p i\ merit 


gossip, friend- 
ships, jokes 
and charming 
nonsense, and 
afford us a 
peep at the 
inner nature 
of a man whose 
writings could 
sting and lash 
unmercifully 
Satire was 
h l s strong 
point, the 
books for 
which he is 
famous w< re 
ill s itires One 
( died “ 1 he 
B it tic of the 
Books ” arose 
out of aquarri 1 
is t( M < i 

iiu unt or 
modi in books 
\u rt the 
be t ti r lit 
pn t( nth d tli it 
tlu books It ft 
the sht 1 vt s 
and fought 

Against Tvil 
The argu- 
ments on both 
suits wire so 
rltvtily put 
that tin tpit s 
tion was It ft 
unst 1 1 1 c d 

“A Tale of 
a rub” was wutten to show up the 
( hurch It was the story of evils 
in tin t c brothers, Piter (the Catholic 
(luirdi) ami Mirtm and Jack, Mie 
1 nglisli ind tin Pusb\ ti inn ( huichts 
He wrote \u\ fit ru 1\ and tin book 
lost him his eh nice of piomotion in 
the ( him h foi lu w is only offtitd the 
post of l)t in of St P itrick s Dublin 
lit hated Inland, but he lptd the cause 
of Irish polities with his usual force 


His gloomy outlook increased as he 
grtw older " Gulliver's Travels” 
began quit playfully , in the first 
voyage he laughed at the follies of 
his fillow nun quite gt ntlv, but the 
book mdid m a sa\agt attick on the 
whole of the human race We can all 
enjoy Gulh\tr s adu nturcs m Lilhput, 
wluie he ndicuUs the nnan wavs of 
men, although the laugh is against our 
ancestors of the eighteenth century 


IN THE XVlIlth CENTURY 



B\ permission of the Corporation of Sheffield hi h^it 

THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL 


This poem is in reality a most absorbing mm into told in rhwne It w is Sir \\ ilbr Stott’s 
first success and brought him lminediite pnpulintv m Ik n it w is published m iS <>5 1 hi stnrv 

is related by an aped minstrel and di ils with lih* on tin Runler b< tw<< n I n^l md md Smtl md 
in the sixteenth centur> Ihe minstnl tells his t il« at Vw irk ( isth ()ur dlu^ti ition is i 
facsimile of the punting h\ R Hi i\is. 


S IR WALTER SCOTT, born in the 
year 1771, was contemporary with 
Wordsworth, Coleridge and Lamb, 
and belongs to the Age of Romance. 
His memory is endeared to Scotch and 
English alike, not only by his work as 
poet and novelist, but by his lovable 
nature. Thousands throng the streets 
of his native Edinburgh every year to 
do him honour and admire the dignified 
monument erected to him in Princes 
Street. 

His work as a lawyer took him to the 
Border, dear to his ancestors, and all 
his life he never tired of collecting 
legends, books and armour connected 
with the history of the Tweed country 
He wrote poetry while a barrister, 
and spent Ins holidays on long walking 
tours, making the acquaintance of 
humble folk and list* ning eag< rly to 
their traditional tales. 

During college life at Edinburgh lie 
had studied Spanish, Italian and Trench 
hurriedly, in order to get at the stories 


in those languages. He was familiar 
with Chaucer, Spenser and Shake- 
speare. He first became famous as a 
poet, though his poetry is not of the 
highest quality. It was popular then 
because it told a good tale in simple 
verse which was easy to grasp, free 
from digressions and unhampered by 
any deep character study. The tales told 
were exciting and attached to actual 
places and events in history. “ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel " was his first 
success, and made him popular at once. 
“ Marmion ” described in detail the 
defeat of the Scots at Floddcn ; and 
" The Lady of the Lake " drew the 
attention of every reader to the beautiful 
“ Trossachs ” country. 

The Wau'rli-y Novels 

Sc ott \\ a-. well paid foi his woi k, ( ven 
befoir it was wntbn He bought 
Abbotsfoid, beautifully situated on the 
lw(cd. Heie, amid hoises, dogs, visi- 


tors and his own clnldien, he lived 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT 

. - — ' — ri— W 



Ain t T 


'J he oiigmal ot tins line pit tun hangs in the National I\u trait C.alhrv 1 oiulon and shows us 
the great Scottish pm t .nui novelist, Sir Walter Scott 1 he poitiait was punted at Vbbotslonl 
on the Tweed bv Sir I dwm Landseer, who was Queen Victorias favourite artist Sir Walter 
was born in Kdinlmrgh in 1771 and betaine a lawvtr .liter leaving Ldinburgh University He 
WAS a poet fust and afteiw uds became our leading writer of historical novels He died at 

Abbotsford in 1832 
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happily and busily. Byron was attract- 
ing notice as a poet, and Scott began to 
write romances in prose. 14 Waverlcy " 
came first, published anonymously, and 
immediately successful. Scott was the 
first writer of historical novels, and was 
eminently fitted by nature and study 
for the task. Some, like 41 The Heart 
of Midlothian" and 44 Old Mortality," 
interest us in Scottish history. 44 Ivan- 
hoe " and 44 Kenilworth " are English 
in setting, while 44 Quentin Durward " 
was the first of those to deal with Conti- 
nental affairs. All are based upon his 
own research work and careful study of 
the times. He introduces imaginary 
characters as well as historical per- 
sonages, and excels in descriptions of 
people and scenery. 

Facing Disaster 

Suddenly Scott found himself in- 
volved in the failure of a big publishing 
firm — Ballantyne Brothers. He refused 
to become bankrupt, and set to work to 
enrn by his pen enough to pay off his 
s* iare of the debt — £130,000. He wrote 
desperately — novels, histories, and 
essays, giving up every moment possible 
to the struggle. 

The death of his wife and overstrain 
led to a breakdown in health. He was 
persuaded to take a sea voyage, but 
it was too late, and he returned to 
Abbotsford to die. 

Dr. Brown has told us in 44 Pet 
Marjorie " about a clever little girl 
friend of Scott, in whose witty chatter 
he delighted. Like his own grandson, 
she never grew up, but the great 
novelist rejoiced in the companionship 
of both children. 

Jane Austen [177s- >8 17] 

Jane Austen was liked by everybody, 
and loved by those who knew her 
intimately and brought their joys and 
sorrows to her instinctively. Her dainti- 
ness and lively charm attracted young 
and old, and these qualities were en- 
hanced by a clever wit and cheerful 
outlook upon the world. 


A sheltered life at her father’s 
rectory of Steventon, near Basingstoke, 
did not bring her into contact with 
many people ; she was the youngest 
of seven. Yet when she was old 
enough to go to dances at the neigh- 
bouring houses of well-to-do folk, she 
began at once to describe the county 
squires, their wives and daughters, the 
officers they met, and the clergymen and 
fashionable ladies who attended these 
assemblies. She was very like the 
heroine of her first novel, Elizabeth 
Bennet, in 44 Pride and Prejudice," for, 
although she loved fun, 44 I hope I 
never ridicule what is wise and good. 
Follies and nonsense, whims and incon- 
sistencies do divert me I own, and I 
laugh at them whenever I can." She 
called her book 44 First Impressions," 
and it was rejected under that title. 

For the sake of Mr. Austen's health 
the family moved to Bath, and the 
scene of 44 Northanger Abbey " was laid 
there. She revelled in the fuller oppor- 
tunities for social enjoyment at this 
fashionable resort, and this book has 
a strong local interest. Her father’s 
death led to further changes of home, 
first to Southampton, then to Chawton, 
near Winchester. 

M Pride and Prejudice ” Accepted 

At Chawton Jane Austen felt in- 
spired to write again, and enjoyed 
finishing 44 Sense and Sensibility," 
begun thirteen years before. That 
was accepted, and she began 44 Mans- 
field Park," and sent 44 Pride and 
Prejudice " in again under its new 
name. This was both her first and 
favourite novel. She had lived herself 
among the characters, and it was her 
masterpiece. The book is full of mis- 
chievous fun and minute observation 
of people. The reader feels he knows 
intimately every one of the characters, 
because they are so naturally presented 
by their creator. 

There is no rhetoric, no exaggeration 
or striving after effect. She keeps her 
characters well in hand, they share h« i 
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loft 

own pecuhai useive. Sceiuiy is a 
nine baikgiound to the human mten st, 
which is all-compelling, in spite of the 
limitations of the author’s environment. 

Jane Austen had been very well 
educated for a girl of the period — 
French and Italian w r ere included in 
her studies — and she was familiar with 
the w'orks of Richardson, Johnson, 
Cow per and Scott. She possessed 
also a power of criticising her own 
work. She knew her books to be 
11 rather too light and bright and 
sparkling,” and certainly, compared 
with the tempestuous “Jane Lyre” 
of Charlotte Bronte, Jane Austen's 
books are almost devoid of human 
passions and the deeper problems of life. 
Yet she had earned the fame of a great 
writer by describing in her own minia- 


ture style the life she saw aiound hci, 
(hawn pei haps liom hwei than a dozen 
country families. “ Pei suasion ” and 
” Emma ” were written during the last 
three years of her happy, uneventtul 
life. \ he unusually waim tribute on 
her tomb in Winchester Cathedral 
reads : ” The benevolence of her heart, 
the sweetness of her temper, and the 
extraordinary endowments of her mind 
obtained the regard of all who knew 
her and the warmest love of her 
immediate connexions.” 

Charles Lamb [1775-1834.] 

Many of us as children made our 
first acquaintance with the plays of our 
greatest dramatist through Lamb’s 
” Tales from Shakespeare.” He and 
his sister, Mary, set themselves a labour 
of love in popularising the 
great dramas, telling the stories 
in language easily understood 
by the young reader, and 
quoting often Shakespeare’s 
own lines. Lamb was a critic 
too ; he commented upon the 
early Elizabethan dramas. But 
the book that endears him to 
most people is his ” Essays of 
Elia.” Here may be found 
the record of Lamb's life and 
friendships, precious to all who 
admire this lovable creature. 
Read " Old Benchers of the 
Inner Temple,” where Lamb’s 
father and his employer are 
referred to as Lovel and Salt. 
The essay on “ Christ's Hos- 
pital ” introduces Coleridge, 
with whom he was at school 
there. " Mackery End ” gives 
a real idea of Mary, his sister 
(whom he calls “ Bridget ” all 
through the Essays), and his 
elder brother. The characteis 
in ” South Sea House ” he 
actually met when a clerk 
there. His absorbing interest 
in the theatre led him to write 
” Barbara S — ,” the tale of the 
little ( hil<l-ac tiess. 



CHARLES LAMB *•«**»/- 

(harks Lamb, of whom wo think .is .1 gri at i ssay 
wntor, was born in tin* ( lty of I ondon in 177 s ) and 
gave us “ Talcs from Shakespeare " and the ' Essays 
of Elia." In his work he was closely assisted by his 
Ulster Mary Our portrait is after the painting by 
Meyer 
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I lu two Mi >th< is ( irmim to w h m the \\ 1 r 1 I )1 ^irls in 1 ln\s imts lirimiib I m \ I t U s w# re 
b< >1 1 1 ( »« 1 in m 1 >n f< ssi is in 1 iiu n oi it 1« mm ^ 1 In ib > \ « picture ih 1 st 1 itt s t lu *»U 1 \ 

Kumpi 1 Stilts Ke 11 ^ mi will n nuinUr h m the h >b^ lblin ipjK irs luft u tin milli r s 

daughtt r ind isk* w h\ slu wi t ps \1 is ' m\ s sin 1 must spin this str i\\ into ^ 1 1 md I 

know not how 


rhe Gentle Elia 

In “ Old ( lima ” \\( haw I anil) at 
his best , t lu' ext 1 IK nt putuit ot Maiy 
Lamb, his lo\e of tlu quaint and old 
his it gut foi tin' past pleasuns, known 
only in Ins days of powrty, make tins 
essay a masterpn ce, second ptiliaps 
only to tlu' inimitable “ Preani Club 


drtn” 1 his bt tiays his lmt for 
childitn lus disappomtt d liopt s as a 
lo\ti, his mult 1 standing s\ mpathies 
and lo\al dt\otum to his unfortunate 
and talented sistn , loi lamb saeri- 
lictd his own wishts to tlu* needs of 
Maiv , who, subjttt to tits of insanity, 
bt tann tin objt 1 1 of his lilt loin; tan* 
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William Hazlitt [1778-1830] 

A prominent wTiter but one who fell 
into quite a different category was 
William Hazlitt, best known as an 
essayist and a sincere critic of the times 
in which he lived. He was bom at 
Maidstone, studied art for a while and 
then turned to literature on meeting 
such giants as Wordsworth, Coleridge 
and Lamb. He became a contributor 
to various magazines and newspapers ; 
and, as you read Hazlitt, you are bound 
to be struck with the admirable and 
most cultured style that runs through 
all his works. 

The Brothers Grimm [1785-1873, 1786- 

i8s 9 | 

These two clever German students 
have made their family name famous 
throughout the civilised world. They 
were both educated at Cassel and, later, 
at Marburg University, and both were 
concerned with books all their lives. 
Jacob became professor and chief 
librarian at Gottingen, where he lectured 
o 1 the German language and literature ; 
his brother was also a professor there. 
Both were exiled for a while because, 
with six other professors, they opposed 
the King of Hanover, but later both 
became professors in Berlin. The elder 
wrote a famous German grammar book 
and a history of the German language. 
Hansel and Grethel 

The younger, Wilhelm, devoted him- 
self to German mediaeval poetry, but 
worked with his brother at a great 
dictionary. Together they made their 
collection of fairy tales in three volumes, 
issued at different times. These caused 
people to become interested in studying 
the folklore of different countries. 

In reading " Hansel and Grethel," 

" The Frog-Prince " and " Rumpel- 
Stilts-Ken,” one would hardly connect 
such entertaining stories with two 
solemn learned gentlemen devoted to 
literary study ! Yet what they pro- 
bably considered the least serious part 
of their life work has brought them 
fame, not only in England and America, 
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but in all the chief countries of the 
world, and made for them firm friends 
among the children of many nations. 

The stories of the fairies were 
actually collected from the country folk 
of Germany. 

James Fenimorc Cooper [1789 -1851] 

Most boys and girls have enjoyed 
the adventure stories of this American 
writer ; perhaps “ The Last of the 
Mohicans " is the favourite, but " The 
Pathfinder " and " Deerslayer " are 
almost as popular. 

Born at New Jersey, into a wealthy 
Quaker family, the boy had the advan- 
tages of a good education at Yale. 

His first adventures were on the sea ; 
from a midshipman he became a 
lieutenant, but resigned on his marriage 
to live a life ashore. 

“ The Big Serpent ” 

Of his thirty-two stories, the best 
were those concerned with the sea or 
with the life of the Red Indians. He 
had great pow r ers of description, and 
some of his characters Long Tom 
Coffin " and " The Big Serpent " — 
deserve to be remembered with those 
of " Treasure Island." 

Records of his sea experiences found 
more serious expression in “ The Two 
Admirals " and " Lives of Distinguished 
American Naval Officers." 

Captain Marry at [1792-1848] 

Frederick Marryat, perhaps better 
remembered as Captain Marryat, is 
still popular with the young people of 
to-day, though the majority of his 
stories are laid in the eighteenth 
century. In writing so realistically of 
the sea, he was dealing with a subject 
he knew well, for he entered the Royal 
Navy as a midshipman and saw much 
service. By the year 1830 he was both 
a captain and a C.B. and he carried the 
bluffness, the stern discipline and the 
lighter moments of seafaring into 
"Peter Simple," "Jacob Faithful" 
and, whit is perhaps his best-loved 
work, " Mr. Midshipman Easy." 
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U t ri him in tlu 1 1 lull m!« nt dim h 


T Hh iightiinth ci lit ui \ gavi us 

many wiittis whose names and 
works will always livi aiul the 
i iisuing lmiuli « d > i ai s wi r < in no st in 
I t ss f i nit fill 1 o st ii t at tin lx ginning 
(Mobil, iiSon, saw tin birth ot 1 hom.is 
Babington aiti i waids 1 oul Macaulay, 
oiu ot ou i gieatcst essayists and 
lnstoiiaiis Alt* i taking up the law he 
went to India as a me mix i ot the 
Supieiiit (ouneil aiul it was when hi 
le till lie el to the 1 Motile llanel ill 
that lie e online nee el his famous 
‘ History of hngland, which opens at 
the 1 accession of }am< s 11 Jen years 
latci the 1 hist two \olumes of this woik 
appiand but tin author was dead 
be fon the tilth and list volume 1 ( ami 
out \ biilhant st iti sm.in, Macaulay 
was always tom between ])olitics and 
wilting His grave is in Westminster 
Abbey 

In the ycai 1805, a fc*\v months bofoie 1 
Nelson won his great victory at 


Iiafilgir, a little I) midi boy was 
bom who was destined to give delight 
to thousands ot children 

Hans ( hi istian \ndi rsi n be longe el to 
a poor family of Oelinsi His father 
was 1 cobblti, aiul could onl} s t nil his 
boy to the chanty school until he was 
nine 1 , at which eail\ age lu w is obliged 
to e.arn mom y in a fae toiy 1 lu lather 
was a leariu cl man 111 his way mil used 
to icael far into the night with his son 
Hans, who was peihips me Inn el to 
dream and waste his time 

becking his Fortune 

Aftei Ills fathe l s eleath tlu boy con- 
tinue el to be intei e steel in b lllads and 
poetiy, and bigan to compose plays 
himself Ho thought, pcilnps, some of 
them could be actcel if he went to 
Copenhagen, so he sit out thither with 
Ins small bundle and thiitys ( \en 
shillings to seek his loitune He be- 
came a joiner. Nobody seemed to 
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want In^ pl,i\^ until hr came undei tlu* 
notice' of an influential man, who pro- 
cured for him a tree place at a good 
school, from which he passed quickly to 
the University. He had very little money 
and could not marry, so no children of 
his very own listened to those delightful 
tales w'e have* all enjoyed. In 1835 some 
were published at Christmas, and were 
so popular that he continued to write 
more every Christmas for several years. 
These, and not his plays, have made 
him famous, although his ambition was 
to become a great dramatist. 

Who could ever forget “ The Fir 
Tree ” or “ The Little Match Girl ” ? 

" In her numb little hands she carried 
a bundle of matches, which all day long 
she had offered for sale in vain. Now 
she feared to go home, for she had 
earned no money, and perhaps her 
cruel father would beat her. Besides, 
her home* was little better than the 
streets. It was a bare garret, through 
the crazy w'alls of which the keen wind 
blew and whistled, and whose roof let 
in he rain and snow, although she tried 
to stuff up the crannies with rags.” 

William Harrison Ainsworth [1805 1882] 

What lover of history has not 
revelled in Ainsworth’s romances ? 
Quite recently the tale of Dick Turpin 
and his famous ride from London to 
York, which he described in ” Rook- 
wood ” in 1834, has been re-issued 
under the title “ The Bold Highway- 
man Dick Turpin.” The modern 
schoolboy can still find pleasure in “ Old 
St. Paul's ” with its thrilling tale of the 
Plague and 'file Fire. This w r as first 
published serially in the Sunday Times , 
as was “ The Lancashire Witches.” 
His ” Tower of London ” has been read 
eagerly for half a century in French, 
German and Dutch translations. 

On both the Harrison and the Ains- 
w’orth side of his family, the writer came 
of scholarly Manchester people with a 
love of learning. William's earliest 
ambition was to make a real firework 
rocket ; then he became keen on a 


theatre lie had made foi himself in the 
cellar, waiting the plays in span* time. 

A novelist of quite a different type 
was William Makepeace Thackeray 
(1811 -1863). He was born at Calcutta, 
for his father was in the service of the 
Fast India Company, and came home 
to go to school, first at Chiswick and 
afterwards at Charterhouse. Thacke- 
ray’s earliest important contribution to 
English literature was ” Vanity Fair,” 
which appeared in monthly parts, and 
then came the work by which he is best 
remembered ” Esmond,” with its sequel 
” The Virginians.” 

If you take up some of Thackeray’s 
many novels you will find them simple 
in style and full of deep human interest, 
whilst you cannot fail to realist' that 
they an faithful mirrors of the times 
in which the writer lived. 

Charles Dickens [1812 1870] 

When the story of ” David Copper- 
field ” was appearing month by month 
in a magazine throughout the summer 
of 1849, nobody, except his friend 
Forster, had any idea that Dickens was 
relating his own life experiences. 

Painful though it was to the author 
tq recall the agonies which his sensitive 
nature had suffered during those im- 
pressionable years of neglected child- 
hood, yet it was those actual experiences 
of the underworld that gave Dickens the 
opportunity of meeting all sorts and 
conditions of men, women and children, 
who like himself were battling with 
hard Fate. His first-hand knowledge* 
of the back streets of London, its 
debtors’ prisons, lodging-houses and 
factories came from this background ; 
his own wanderings and privations 
taught him what no study of books 
could have done in easier circumstances. 

In School and Prison 

He set out to fit himself for his life 
work and to use every talent he 
possessed in showing up the abuses 
which existed in workshops, factories, 
private schools and prisons. 
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It was the children who appealed 
most to this author ; he rarely sees the 
funny side of life in their misery. 
Almost all his child characters are 
little old grown-up folk, with respon- 
sibilities far beyond their years. Little 
Nell watching and planning, caring 
with uncanny wisdom for her grand- 
father, remains always a pathetic figure. 
Oliver, David, Pip, Sinikc, Paul and 
Florence Dombey, are all hopelessly at 
the mercy of authority in some form. 
Young Traddles and The Artful Dodger 
get a good deal out of life in spite of 
circumstances, and Kit cuts quit a 
manly figure with his family. 


The Old Curiosity Shop 

It was perhaps " The Old Curiosity 
Shop ” that endeared Dickens to the 
English-speaking race, though “ David 
Copperfield " was his masterpiece. He 
began his literary work by writing 
“ Sketches by Boz '* in his spare time 
while reporting for a newspaper, and 
“ Pickwick Papers ” followed in 
monthly parts. This w T as hardly a 
story, but a series of incidents, yet it is 
the characters in the Club that we 
remember rather than their doings. 

Dickens himself loved light, colour 
and movement, and the characters he 
created overflowed with abundance of 
life, like* himself. He 
appealed to his readers 
with his jollity almost 
. as much as with his 



intense sympathies. 

Nobody has written 
of the English Christ- 
mas like Dickens. His 
“ Christmas Carol ” 
and " The Chimes ” 
breathe its ve ry atmo- 
sphere of outdoor fog 
and chill contrasted 
with indoor comfort, 
appetising odours and 
cheery fires. It was 
the latter book, writ ten 
in Italy, which temp- 
ted the novelist into 
reading his work aloud 
to audiences. He al- 
ways was dramatic , 
from a child he had 
been encouraged to act 
and recite, and into 
these public readings 
of his own work lie put 
far more energy than 
was good for him, for 
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he was never robust. 
He worked too hard 
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subject to fits of fa- 
tigue and depression. 
After giving up the 
editorship of the Daily 
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OLIVER TWIST ASKS TOR MORE 


“ Child .is ()li\er Twist w.is, he was dosjxT.ite with hunqor iml 
reckless with misery He rose from the t iblo . and .id\ mum; to 
the mister, basin and spoon in hand sud smnewhit al irm* d it 
his own teinent\ 4 I’leist* sir I w ml some more 


bey and Son " and 
“David Copper- 
field ” were his next 
ventures. " Bleak 
House " dealt with 
the injustice of de- 
laying lawsuits; 
perhaps Inspector 
Bucket and the 
pathetic crossing 
sweeper, Poor Joe, 
helped to account for 
its enormous sales. 

“ Little Dorri t 
showed Dickens* 
scorn of bad govern- 
ment in public offices, 
just as “ Oliver 
Twist ** and " Nicho- 
las Nickleby " had 
exposer* the work- 
house system and the 
wretched schools. 

Sir John Martin 
Harvey’s play “ The 
Only Way " is based 
upon Dickens' story 
of t h e F renc h 
Revolution, called 
" A Tale of Two 
Cities." 

Dickens’ last years 
were spent in the 1 
house at Gadshill, 
outside Rochester, 
which as a small 
boy he had longed to possess. 

Another notable author of the 
Dickens era was Charles Reade (1814- 
1884). Like so many other literary 
men, he was calk'd to the Bar, but his 
heart was in writing and he began his 
long careet by producing ci, imas. 
Among his novels " The Cloister on the 
Hearth " ranks very high, but " Peg 
Woffington " is still widely read, and 
so is " It is never too late to mend." 
A year after Reade’s birth there 
appeared in a London family a baby boy 
who was destined to become a delight- 


ful writer of English. His name w r as 
Anthony Tiollope (1815-1882), and he 
gave us " Barchester Towers" and 
" The Clavenngs " among at least fifty 
novels, which it is said brought him in a 
very substantial fortune. 

The Brontes [1816-1855] 

Away on the great moorlands of 
Yorkshire, situated among lonely hills 
and barren ridges, lies the village of 
Haworth. There, at " The Parsonage," 
now r preserved as the Bronte Museum, 
can be seen the childish woik of the 
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three clever sisters, Charlotte, Emily 
and Anne Bronte, whose lives were 
spent almost entirely among these 
wild surroundings. 

Stories, poetry and essays contri- 
buted by each of these children were 
cleverly illustrated by their artistic 
brother Branwell. 

Tastes in Common 

Their father, the Rector, although an 
Irishman, was moody by nature, and 
became more depressed and short- 
tempered as his troubles came. Less 
than a year after the family had come 
to Haworth from Bradford, whet** his 
six children had been born, lie lost his 
wife, and the two elder girls contracted 
consumption while at boarding school, 
and died shortly after. 

Charlotte Bronte, now the eldest, 
felt keenly the responsibility of her 
position ; her only brother was a great 
worry to them all. Every spare penny 
had been spent to send him to London 
to study art, but he was a failure in 
every way. After his early death, Mr. 
Bronte grew bitter, and the three 
sisters had to depend upon themselves 
to make the best of their lives. They 
had many tastes in common ; all loved 
books and longed to write. They could 
only be educated at a second-rate 
boarding-school, and Charlotte helped 
the family finances by acting as part 
governess during her last years at 
Cowand Bridge School. 'Phis is prob- 
ably the “ Lowood ” sin* describes so 
minutely in “ Jane Eyre.” 

Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell 

On her return to Haworth, the three 
sisters collected the poems they had 
written. They published under the 
names of ” Currer,” “ Ellis ” and 
<f Acton” Bell (using their initials), as 
they did not wish to be known. The 
book was not a success, neither was 
Charlotte’s first novel. Still she did 
not give in, but sent in another she 
had been writing from her own life 
experience. 

'lhB was the famous “Jane Eyn/’ 


one of the strongest novels ever written. 
Pathetic, emotional, vivid, full of life* 
as she had encountered it, the book 
made a direct appeal to its readers. 

“ Wuthering Heights ” 

Both her sisters wrote. Emily had 
even more talent than Charlotte. She 
was very imaginative ; her tale called 
"Wuthering Heights,” was largely 
autobiographical, and very cleverly 
written. She was also the most 
poetically gifted of the sisters. Anne 
produced “ Agnes Grey ” and ” The 
Tenant of Wildfell Hall.” 

After the death of both her sisters, 
within two years of her success, Chai- 
lotte man ied one of her father ’s cm utes, 
yet even that happiness was short- 
lived. In less than a year she died. 

The tragic story has been written by 
loving hands. Mrs. Guskell, the author 
of “Cranford,” was her friend. She 
wrote “ The Life of Charlotte Bronte,” 
and this, like all her works, is stamped 
with infinite skill. Elizabeth ('leghorn 
Gaskell (1810-1865) is widely known if 
only for her first work “ Mary Barton,” 
which portrayed Lancashire lift' so 
realistically. She was brought up at 
Knutsford, in Cheshire, and it is of this 
place slit' wrote in her famous ” Cran- 
ford.” 

Another woman writer of the saint 1 
period was George Eliot (ittic) 1880), 
for that was tin* pen-name of Mary Ann 
or Marian Evans. She was bom near 
Nuneaton and kept house tor her 
widower father, whom we inert in 
“ Adam Bede.” Though she was 
interested in literary subjects earlv in 
life, George Eliot had reached forty 
years of age before she wrote “ The 
Mill on the Eloss ” and “ Silas Marner.” 
Her works are unsurpassed for the 
living characters they contain and rank 
very high among English fiction. 

Charles Kingsley [1819 1875] 

While Dickens was writing novels to 
induct* people to realise that many 
public institutions needed improve- 
im nt, Chdile.s Kingsley aNo was writing 
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stones with a pui pose* 1 he text of his 
s( rmon was perhaps I hose who wish 
to be clean < 1< an tilt v will b( In his 

famous “ Wati r B ibu s f In teat Ins ns 

thiongh a fa 11 \ stoi\ unit h about 
"cleanliness of mind, foi while s\ m 
pathismg with loins wutched life as 
a sweep, lie insists th it loin iieeeleel 
many a 1 < sson be foie he could become 
a real Watei Baby 

Against Dirt and Disease 

1 lu book is iilso lull ol intrusting 


liifoi mation about \ ituu e^petidh 
witei ammils ind plinth, toi Kingslev 
was a scientist as well as i eleig\man. 
Ml Ins life Ik t iriitd on a t rusade 
ag mist tint and disease md t alb d 
upon people to rid tilt Illsi his of sue h 
< m]s as bid dunking watt 1 urn lean 
houses, and infectious diseases His 
Alton I ocke " is a ekur novel, 
railing attention to inanv hardships 
among the working classes in I onelon 
He loved his nati\e lV\on but 
woiked aiuon b the eiowdeel I ondon 
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this splendid writer of boys' 
stories, “ Ballantyne the 
Brave." Both men were born 
in Edinburgh, and R.L.S. 
succeeded Ballantyne as a 
master writer of adventure 
and travel. Few people realise, 
however, that Ballantyne's 
thrilling stories were almost all 
based on his actual personal 
experiences. 

Early Work 

As a child he loved reading 
and story-telling, but showed 
no special talent ; the great 
gift he afterwards possessed of 
writing a straightforward tale 
like “ The Coral Island " with 
ease and fluency developed 
with practice. 

Family difficulties forced 
Robert to begin work early, 
and a relative managed to get 
him a post in the Hudson 
Bay Company. At sixteen he 
was on his way to the wilds of 
North America, a venture well 
suited to his disposition. 

He described his life in 
Canada as " hard, rough and 
healthy." He and his friends 
did very little office - work. 
Most of their time was spent in 
fur-trading, canoeing and fish- 
but it was a very lonely existence. 
It was to relieve the loneliness that 
young Ballantyne wrote long letters to 
his mother, full of his doings, and as 
the mail only left twice a year, we may 
imagine how full of adventure these 
budgets became. It was in this way the 
author began to feel his power of com- 
position, although the idea of wiiting 
a continuous narrative did not occur to 
him until his six years in Canada were 
almost at an end. He enjoyed writing, 
but the book was only written on paper 
when passed round among his friends 
on his return to Scotland. 

However, a cousin promised to get 
it printed, and “ Hudson Bay " became 



(/rail n f r Ik i\ n< rk 

THE CORAL ISLAND 

“ lo my horror 1 saw the shark quite close under the 
log, in the act of darting towards Jack’s foot. . . . 
lho monsters snout rubbed against the log as it 
p.issed, ,ind re\ e iled its hideous jaws, into which 
J.uk mst with piling* (1 tin* paddle tnd tin list it down 
its thro.it ” I Ins is a thrilling incident from “ I he 
Coral Islirul, 1 the third of R M Rill mtvne’s 
boys' books, whn h w »s first published in 185H 


streets, preaching, and helping the 
poorer folk. In his historical novel, 
" Westward Ho ! ", he introduces the 
Elizabethan sea-dogs and their struggle 
with the Armada into a very exciting 
story. “ Ilerewaid the Wake" and 
" Hypatia " deal with English and 
Roman times respectively, while “ The 
Heroes " narrates old Greek stories. 
Kingsley’s life has been written by his 
wife : she includes most interesting 
letteis revealing not only the novelist's 
lovable nature, but his wonderful in- 
fluence over all with whom he worked. 

Robert Michael Ballantyne [1825-1894] 
Robert Louis Stevenson once called 


ing 
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ON THE BRINK OF DISASTER 

I ho «ibo\ v picture illustrates a stirring passage from 
Iliulson Hav,” b\ K M Killantvne. The descrip- 
tion reads “The < anoo got into a strong current 
and almost in ail instant was swept down towards tin* 
fall lo turn the head of the 1 anoe up the stream, 
and paddle for their Iiws, was the work of <» moment , 
but before thi \ got it fairl\ round the\ were on the 
vers brink of the cataract 


an immediate success. Several P' 
years passed before the author 
took to writing seriously but 
he was at last persuaded, and 
“ The Young Fur Traders " and 
“ Ungava " — a tale of Eskimo 
life — gave further details of 
his doings in Canada. After 
that he got into touch with 
travellers who could give him 
first-hand information, and few 
writers of fiction have been so 
exact and careful in collecting 
their materials. 

Before he wrote 41 The Life- 
boat/' Ballantyne went to 
Ramsgate and made friends 
with the coxswain of the life- 
boat there. He spent three 
weeks on the Bell Rock Light- 
house itself before beginning 
“ The t iVhthouse." While plan- 
ning 14 lighting the Flames," 
lie actually joined the Fire 
Brigade and rushed through 
I ondon streets in uniform on 
the fire engines. His married 
life was spent in Edinburgh 
until 1873. After that he 
settled in London. 

In the Doone Valley 

finning from a boys' writer, 
we ran consider next Richard 
Doddridge Blackinore (1825-1000), and 
then* are very few young people who do 
not take up that long, romantic story 

Lorna Doone." The author was a 
market-gardener who took to writing, 
and it may surprise you to know that he 
also wrote poems. He did not consider 

Lorna Doone " his best book, but 
through all his works there runs the 
same deep sympathy with nature. 

Jules Verne [1828-1905] 

Every schoolboy has at some time or 
other been thrilled by the work of this 
imaginative Frenchman. 

Verne, after studying law, and writ- 
ing comedies and librettos for opera, 
suddenly struck an entirely new vein 


in fiction. Like Mr. Wells, he foresaw 
the possibilities of science in the near 
future, but he exaggerated these into 
the wildest narratives of adventure, 
carried out by means of inventions. 

The stories were cleverly thought out, 
the exciting escapades are made natural, 
and all kinds of " mechanical " charac- 
ters necessary to the progress of the 
tales are introduced and accepted by 
the reader. 

" Around the World in Eighty Days " 
is a remarkably clever story, which 
leads us on to read “ Five Weeks in a 
Balloon." 

" Twenty Thousand Leagues under 
the Sea" stirs up every imaginative 
mind, and in the weird " Hector 
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ALICE AND THE WHITE RABBIT 


" Alice felt so desperate th it she was read\ 
to ask help of anyone , so when the Rabbit 
came near her she began, in a low timid 
voice, ' If von please, sir * The 

Rabbit started violently dropped the 
white kid gloves and the fan and skurned 
away mto the darkness as hard as he 
could go " I rom “ Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland," bv Lewis Carroll 

Servadac,” the author actually gives an 
account of a voyage on a comet 1 
l hough boin in the same year, 
(icorge Mendith (1828-1909) must be 
placed in a very different category 
from that of the ingenious French 
writer. He ranks very high indeed 
among English novelists and poets, and 
thost who haw not nad any of his 
books have missed the masterly work 
of one of the great Victorians. 

With Portsmouth as his birthplace, 
George Meredith started out in life in a 
solicitor's office, but soon took up writing 
and began by producing a poe m on the 
Battle of Chillianwallah for one of the 
magazines The n he turned to journa- 
lism and was for a time a war corre- 
spondent Among his outstanding 
stones, whu h all should read, are “ Ihe 
Ordeal of Richard Iuverfl,” "Evan 
Harrington ” and “ Ihe Adventures of 
Harry Richmond." this novelist lfved 


and died at Flint Cottage, Boxlnll, 
Surrey. 

Lewis Carroll [1832-1898] 

Few of us would associate the clever 
nonsense of “ Alice in Wonderland " 
with a professor in mathematics, yet 
Charles Dodgson, a learned student and 
tutor at Oxford, was the author of that 
delightful book and its sister story, 
“ Ihrough the 1 ookmg Glass 

He was a bacheloi who loved being 
with children, ami tlu stoiy was 
actually told to thue sisteis one 
summei afternoon while listing on tin 
shady bank of the 1 harms Alu< in a 
kinel of die am goes down 1 labbit hole 
in pm suit of the White Rabbit and 
haswemladw ntim samongtlie inim iK 

Nonsense ih\rms add to the ge m 1 il 
muddle and make the book a d< lightlnl 
problem ‘ Ihe Hunting of the Sn 1 1 k 
and S\l\n and Bruno are still 
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favoui lies, (Vi ii with 
the modi in ehild 

J Inough the I ooking 
Glass *' was presented 
in a J ondon theatre 
with great success 
sunk tlnity years ago 

Mark Twain [1835- 
1910] 

1 his was the pe 11- 
naiiK of a famous 
\nn ru an writer, 
known all over the 
world for his humorous 
books He was Samuel 
I anghorne ( k mens, 
born 111 1 lorida, Mis- 
souri and he adopted 
the name of 14 Mark 
lwain,” fiom the call 
which the pilots make 
on the Mississippi 
River, whin sounding 
tin d< pth of the watt r 
I he words actually 
im an “by the mark 
two fathoms/' and 
wink a pilot on that 
river, C It mens had 
ust d that call hundreds 
of times One of his 
books dcse ribe*d his 
experiences at that 
timt — “life on the 
Mississippi ” 



WHO SIOLL THfc 1AKTS ? 


Onct lit wt nt silvt r 111 uj tt a 
mining in Nt vada, h ' { 
tin 11 for t wo \ t ns lit 1 1 11 }' 

w as telitor of I ht n am ill l 

] r ir'ima C itv 1 utii 11 m { s h "J 

. S 1 , , , 111 Ills si 

prise In 10(17 ht 
visited 1 ruin Ital\ uitl P dt stint 
gathering matt rial I01 his book 
“Innot tuts Vbroad 1 his untie his 
rt put ition as a humorist 

Ht be e line ail t ditor ig mi it 
Butfalo, anti maimd a wt dtliv 1 ul\ 
but the publishing him with which lie 
was connected failed and he big in 
ltctuiing and writing in earnest to pav 
off debts. 


\ n ml ink Ir \m^ ws tli tuil f the 

Is in tli st 1 \ \h 1 s \ Im nt hi s 1 1 \\ n It r 

.1! ^ 1 III irts \\ ’ ) l ts s 1 11 1 ^ \\ iTs h s 

w L, ml it is til String t urt l jistuc 

1 \\ li K ibl it rt Is tlu 1 is it 1 win h 
tli f mull 11 nurse r\ rh\m< lht ehiun of 
il s nit tuts, ill )ii 1 s 11111m r 1 in 

\ late r journe y gav t hun e \pe 1 u nces 
of which ht mule the most in V 
1 lamp \bioid 1 lu best known 

pi 1 hips of his f unoiis books aie 4 loin 
s iw> t r mil Hucklibeii\ linn” 
1 lit se two books m full ot rt al 
humoui, line wntmg ind sound philo- 
sophv of life We all know the cute, 
mischievous lorn anel lus eepiallv in- 
telligent Aunt She talks awful, but 
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talk don’t hurt — anyways it don’t if 
she don’t cry ! ” 

Once Tom had been set to whitewash 
a fence as punishment ; Ben Rogers, 
whose ridicule he dreaded, hove in 
sight, eating an apple. Tom went on 
with his work, taking no notice. 

Hello, old chap ; you got to work, 
hey ? ’ 

/Why, it’s you, Beni I warn’t 
noticing.’ 

Say, I'm going in a swimming, I 
am. Don’t you wish you could ? But, 
of course, you’d dnither work, wouldn’t 
you ? ’Course you would ! ’ 

M Tom contemplated the boy a bit, 
and said : 

What do you call work ? ' 

Why, ain’t that work ? ' 


“ Tom resumed his whitewashing and 
answered carelessly : 

Well, maybe it is, and maybe it 
ain’t. All I know is, it suits Tom 
Sawyer.' 

Oh ! come now, you don’t mean 
to let on that you like it ? ’ 

“ The brush continued to move. 

Like it ? Well, I don’t see why I 
oughtn't to like it. Does a boy get a 
chance to whitewash a fence eveiy 
day ? ’ 

“ That put the thing in a new light. 
Ben stopped nibbling his apple. Fom 
swept his brush daintily back and 
forth — stepped back to note the 
effect. . . . 

Say, Tom, let me whitewash a 
little.’ . . . 

" The retired artist sat on a 
^ barrel in the shade close by, 
dangled his legs, munched his 
apple and planned the slaughter 
of more innocents . . . boys 
happened along every little 
while ; they came to jeer, but - 
remained to whitewash. ...” 

Richard Green [18)7-1883] 

It is delightful to read Mrs. 
Green’s introduction to hei 
husband's masterpiece, ” A 
Short History of the English 
People.” We note that word 
M people,” for it was the aim of 
this clever student of our 
country’s story to trace the 
development of the people 
themselves from earliest times, 
and not merely to chronicle 
events or give the records of 
successive reigns. 

The book has such a per- 
sonality behind it, that we 
cannot separate the work from 
its author. From eailiest 
schooldays, Green was an his- 
torian in the truest sense, 
piecing together the past from 
what he could see and trace 
for himself in the present. He 
reconstructed the history of 



MARK TWAIN Jam,s\ I'res< 

Hero is a poi trait of Samuel Langhorne ( leim ih, 
who was Uu n in the I'niUiJ States of Anu iua in 1835’ 
Ho is host known among young people for his famous 
books. “Tom Sawyei ’’ and “ Hmkhbeirv hnn," 
He adopted the pen-name “ Mark Twain “ from tin- 
call which pilots used to make when taking soundings 
in the Mississippi River. 
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ii it i >i i t thx u rk 


TOM SAWYER AND UUCkLFBl KKY FINN 

Do \ on riiiKinbtr this in i le nt in Milk I w tin s 
Tom S ivsvtr > \\ In 1* J is ^li l » ic >11 for 

br< ikf 1st 111 till L III 1 ] ■> l 111 111 1 111! k l">kt 1 lllTll t 1 
li iki on i ruin n tt. tin ^ ^ti pp* 1 t i i pi inr nook 

in the rmr bmk mil t lire w ii tin ir 1 n s ilin ist 
imincili iti h tlu \ hil ri w ir 1 1 In \ fr i 1 tin 

tish with tin bn on mil win i^t nisluil for no fash 
h nl o\ i r si i mul so ill lu. ions bi 'on 


DICK HNS AND 

Oxford, his native city, by 
joining m its old rites and tradi- 
tional processions, studying 
brasses in churches, tablets and 
records of the market places, 
colleges and city boundaries. 

St. Giles' Fair was fraught with 
interest to the young student 
of humanity. " In a walk 
through Oxford," he wrote, 

“ one may find illustrations of 
evuy penod in our annals." 

His youth was connected with 
Magdalen Colit ge School 

hverything associated with 
Ins tiaining was conservative, 
but so independent a thinker 
soon began to unravel problems 
in his own way. When a school 
< ssay was set on " Charles the 
First," he devoted much study 
to t u ' % subject, and won the 
prize for a most original out- 
burst of conviction that the 
king was in the wrong 1 

From that time he became 
rather a rebel m his opinions, 
and " Man and Man's History " 
became the chief interest of his 
life 

He had few friends or advisers, 
he read enormously, and his 
bulliant history book is founded 
on a conscientious study of 
oi iginal pare hrnents and records. 

Thomas Hardy [1840 1928] 

Novelist, poe t and dramatist, Thomas 
Hardv bigan Ins career as an aichitect 
and his fust actual appearance in print 
was with an article " How I Built 
Myself a House " in 1865. In 1871 his 
first novel " Desperate Remedies " was 
published and in the following year 
came the first of those great stones 
known as t Ik* Wessi \ sei les All of these 
fine novels gi\e vividly intimate and 
life-like delineations of the people of 
Dorset and the neighbouring counties 
Most of them are, in the main, tragic 
stories, with characters taken from 
among the yeomen and the tradesmen, 


set against a backgmund tint at turns 
seems to pla\ a domimnt pai t 111 tin 
story, for Haidv was a master of 
descriptive wilting 

The hist of the \V 1 \ non Is, 

" Undei the Greenwood Iru ’ has 
moie humour than most of them and 
tells of the loves of a rustic bo\ and girl 
against a backgiound ot village life, 
with the camel's fanulv and the 
members of the parish choir forming a 
cheerful chorus. 

On Egdon Heath 

“ The Return of the Native," pub- 
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lished in 1878, is set amid the wild and 
even sinister scenery of Egdon Heath, 
with Clym Yeobright, his mother, and 
the strangely fascinating Eustacia Vye 
standing out as great characters against 
a grim and sombre background. In 
what is probably the most famous of all 
his novels " Tess of the D’Urbervilles," 
which appeared in 1891, Hardy told his 
most challenging and tragic story ; 
while in " The Trumpet Major," a more 
genial and happy story written eleven 
years earlier, we have a picture of the 
anxiety prevailing in the English 
southern counties at the time of 
Napoleon's threatened invasion. There 
is, too, a glimpse of George III and his 
family at their favourite watering-place 
of Weymouth. 

The Napoleonic Wars are the back- 
ground again in his great epic-drama 
"The Dynasts" which appeared in 
three parts from 1904 to 1908. This 
amazing and wonderful work is not a 
novel but poetry, drama and history, 
and is justly regarded as a noble 
contribution to the great literature of 
the world. 

Many honours were bestowed on 
Hardy and in 1910 he was awarded the 
Order of Merit and the gold medal of 
the Royal Society of Literature. He 
died in 1928 and stands to-day among 
the immortals as one of the greatest of 
English writers. 

Joel Chandler Harris [1848-1908] 

There are few of us who have* not 
laughed over the antics of Brer Rabbit 
and the Tar Baby in that delightful 
series of tales told by " Uncle Remus." 
Ihe American author who began life in 
a printing office, studied law and aban- 
doned it for journalism, made his most 
distinctive contribution to the world's 
literature in these quaint tales, told in 
dialect and dealing with negro life and 
its folklore. Uncle Remus, the principal 
character, is a remarkably vivid and 
real creation, and the homely philo- 
sophy and poetic feeling in his stories 


appeal just as much as his humour to 
children and grown-ups. 

It was in 1880 that the book " Uncle 
Remus : his Songs and his Sayings " 
was published ; then followed " Nights 
with Uncle Remus," " Free Joe," and 
other Georgian sketches. 

What the Brothers Grimm did for 
German folk stories, Harris did for the 
American negro literature of the natives 
of his country. 

Brer Rabbit and the Tar Baby 

" Brer Rabbit was mighty pert and 
spry, and he never let Brer Fox catch 
him. So Brer Fox pretended to be 
friendly, and asked Brer Rabbit to 
come to dinner with him. But Brer 
Rabbit did not come ; he knew what 
was going to be eaten at that dinner. 
Brer Fox then thought of something 
else. He went to work and got some 
tar and some turpentine and fixed up a 
thing which lie called a far Baby. He 
set up this Tar Baby by the road near 
Brer Rabbit’s house and laid low be- 
neath the bramble-bushes near by to 
watch what would happen." 

Robert Louis Stevenson [1850-1894] 

. In one of his books, this most charm- 
ing of authors wrote : " To travel hope- 
fully is a better thing than to arrive." 
The life of R.L.S. was, indeed, one 
of much wandering ; his courageous 
spirit, full of the keenest enjoyment of 
life, carried him victoriously through 
forty-five years of wretched physical 
weakness, and led him to experience 
far more adventure in his search for 
health than hundreds of robust citizens, 
who, with wealth and strength but far 
less vital energy, are content to remain 
at home. 

Even as a child, the wander-lust was 
there. 

“ My brd is like ;i little bo.it . 

Nurst* helps me in when I embark." 

So many of the poems in " A Child’s 
Garden o* Verses " recall the longings 
of an imaginative, lonely child to 
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explore the world, ” so full of a number 
of things.” 

His journcyings by canoe with a 
friend on the canals and streams of 
Belgium and France are delightfully 
described in “ An Inland Voyage,” 
while his happy vagrant wanderings 
with the obstinate Modestine for his 
sole companion have given us as record 
” Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes.” While in a very low state of 
health he made a wonderful attempt to 
reach the woman he loved, and who 
needed him, by crossing America in an 


emigrant train, travelling with offen- 
sive companions, and putting up with 
hardships that would have tried even 
a healthy man. 

Yet he could recall the pathetic and 
humorous incidents of that journey 
with intense pleasure in " Across the 
Plains.” 

What trace is there in ” Treasure 
Island ” of the boredom of an invalid’s 
life ? Who could guess that the creator 
of Long John Silver and Ben Gunn 
was racked by a consumptive cough ? 
The eternal spirit of youth out for 
adventure riots 
through the book. It 
was written to please 
a boy (his stepson) ; 
and which of us cannot 
recognise Robert Louis 
Stevenson in young 
Jim Hawkins, the irre- 
pressible hero ? 

Exiled from his 
native Scotland year 
after year in winter 
months, and driven 
even from the sheltered 
Bournemouth air after 
a grim fight with 
severe illness, Steven- 
son and his wife, during 
a visit to the United 
States, decided to try 
the effect of a yacht- 
ing cruise in the warm 
Pacific Seas. 

In the South Seas 

The death of his 
father, son of a famous 
lighthouse engineer, 
had made the final 
parting with Scotland 
a little easier, for his 
mother accompanied 
him in the new adven- 
tures. For three years 
the Stevensons wan- 
dered from island to 
island, staying at times 
in one group for several 


-1 



Spm illy i it iwn Jm this unrk. 

MY KINGDOM 


And all about was mine, I said, 

The little sparrows overhead. 

The little minnows too 
This was the world and I was king ; 

For me the bees came by to sing, 
hor me the swallows flew 

Taken from "A Child's Garden of Verses," by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 
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LONG JOHN SILVtR d,M " >' ' 

The eternal spirit of \outh looks out from Robert Louis Ste\ enson’s 
cl.issic adventure sturs , “ Ire.isure Island ” In the aliove illustration 
we see Long lolin Silver. His " lei t hg was cut off close 1>\ tin* hip, 
and under the ’< ,f t shouMei he carried a crutch, which he managed with 
wonderful dexterity, hopping about upon it like a bird. He was ur\ 
tall and strong, with a face as big as a ham . . . plain and pale, but 
intelligent and smiling " 


weeks, finding 
everywhere 
fresh experi- 
ences, wonder- 
ful natural 
beauty and 
eternal sun- 
shine. In the 
famous f< Vaili- 
ma Letters, 
penned from 
time to time 
to friends at 
home, K.L.S. 

writes : - 

“ This clim- 
ate, these voy- 
agings . . . new 
islands, new 
forested har- 
bours ; new in- 
terest ' of gentle 
natives — the 
whole tale of 
my life is better 
to me than any 
poem." 

His book “ In 
the South Seas" 
gives his im- 
pressions of 
these happy 
visits to the 
various islands 
and conveys 
some idea of 
his intense sym- 
pathy with the 
native mind, 
which made his 
life so rich in 
interest and 
power at Samoa. 

For it was 
agreed that for 
Stevcnso n's 
sake a definite 
home should be made there in the 
Samoan group of islands, where, with 
the least possible strain upon his delicate 
health, he could pursue his beloved 
work for literature. Many of his books 


had become popular and more w T ere in 
demand. His friends arranged to have 
his work published as he produced it, 
and as the island was w r cll served by 
calling steamers, R.L.S. was able to 
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keep in touch with his friends His 
stepson, Lloyd Osbourne, returned to 
bring out the house furniture from 
Bournemouth 

At Vailima 

At first, Stevenson and his wife lived 
in a small wooden house, while the 
natives cleared the ground of bush 
growth He delighted in adding to 
the new home and was often tempted 
to overwork physically His position 
among the native chiefs was of real 
importance , tiny loved and respected 
“ dusitala,” as they called him, and 
in return foi his help eluring a political 
crisis, they made him a great cutting 
m the forest, calhd ‘ the Road of 
the Loving Heart ” In the “ Life of 
RLS written by his cousin Balfoui, 


or in the “ Vailima Letteis,” which he 
sent to Europe regularly, one may read 
delightful accounts of the author's last 
three years at Vailima There he died 
in 1894, working up till the end at his 
books 

His Samoan friends hacked a path 
up the steep hill-side, so that he could 
be buried on the mountain top. 

Later a tomb was erected, inscribed 
both in English and Samoan. His own 
Requiem was written there — 

Under the wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let 11 e lie 
Glad did I live, and gladly du 
And I laid me down with 1 will 
11ns be the verse, you grivc fur nn 
litre he lies when In longed to bt 
Home is the sailor, home from the s< l 
A nd the hunter, home from tht hill ' 



\ MLMOR 1 AL TO ROBLRT LOUIS STEVENSON 

I11 this tut nif inon il wt si < the author of In isiim Island lying 011 his invalid ( out h in 
Samoa writing tin prayer of cheerfulnc ss which is inscribed a mjvc It was foi Ins health s sake 
that Stevenson went to reside in the South Sea Islands wiic r <_ he was loved md respected by 
the native chiefs K 1 S like Hallantyne was a native ot 1 dinburgh but even in Ins 
early years the Scottish winters were too severe for I11.. delicate constitution 
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nil COMF1 I AT ANC.LLR 

I In jw tun l 1 >)\i so li ir »« t« nsti< of I/nk W ilton s it b lv tli \\ rk i] 1 wh b i 

u li li 1 urn it sts bn it In t lie v r\ s| u it ( f Ins \\ ritm » I will w ilk t i in 1 t \\ \ \ > i 

>^Ii In ^ stn un in 1 b i]i u t uni £ > i Viiglimj \\ r >t« \\ ilt hi \\ li s 1 i ♦ t i 1 i\ u i 

sp nt in 1< lsuri with bi >th rs t 1 1 1 lislmi^ r > 1 


I T is not going too far to stale that 
British girls and boys are more 
whole-heai te dlv interested in am 
mals, birds and then ways than the 
( hildie n of «i ii v other nation It seems 
an outstanding charai te i istit of our 
i k e and it may be tint this genuine 
love of all dumb creatuies has ben n 
fr nit fully fostered by the natim 
writers, in which our literature is smgu 
larly rich In the following pages, 
therefore, we shall consider both the 
lives and the works of some of these 
particular authors 

Izaak Walton [1593-1683] 

" You are assured, though there be 
ignorant men of another belief, that 
Angling is an Art,” wiote Izaak Walton 
in dedicating lus book ” Ihe Complcat 
Angler” to “my most honoured 
Friend ” John Offley. But it is his gifts 
in the art of writing that have earned 
I/aak Walton his place among the 
immortals Of this book diaries Lamb 


said ” It breathes the very spirit of 
innocence, purity and simplicity of 
heart, it would sweeten a man's 
te mpe r at any time to re ad it it would 
dmstianisi e\ii\ angi\, diMoidant 
passion 

Walton w is born at Malluid m 
md se ttl< d 111 I ondon as a dr ip< r He 
hold the le ase of a Iioum in ( hmceiv 
lane, but retired from business at the 
age of fifty when the ( i\ ii Wai broke 
out For his retirement he bought land 
at Shallow ford near Stafford but spent 
most of his time visiting his friends, 
who were mostlv eminent cleigunen 
“of whom he was much belo\ed ' 
Thus the last forty years of his long life 
were spent in ideal leisure, travelling 
here and there anel visiting his clencal 
friends and biotheis of the lishing iod 
Apait from his f minus book on \nglmg 
he wTote the li\es of John Demne 
Hooker, (ieoige Heibeit, and Bishop 
Sandtison but it is The (ompleit 
Angler ” on which his fame rests 
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no care, and those very 
many other various 
little living creatures 
that are not only 
created, but fed, man 
knows not how, by the 
goodness of the God of 
Nature . . . and let the 
blessing of St. Peter's 
Master be with mine. 
. . . And upon all 
that are lovers of 
virtue ; and dare trust 
in His providence ; and 
be quiet ; and go a 
Angling.” 

He died at Winchester 
in 1683 at the age of 
ninety. To his memory 
London anglers erected 
a window in the Church 
of St. Dunstnn, Fleet 
Street, in 1895. 


J T)i\ ti V // 

“ lilt WAkrS ” A I SMBORNh 

Hi*re is tin i h mmi ol<l House m uhuli (iilbiit Whitt*, thi 
it writer n i n ituril histor\ w is born Hi bit une t limit* of 
S« 1 burnt in i 7 S 4 uul tin re he Iim <1 m til Ins ih 'll h in 


The first edition was published in 
1653, but was added to regularly during 
the next twenty-five years. The original 
thirteen chapters grew to twenty-one, 
and a second part dealing with fly- 
fishing was added by his friend, Charles 
Cotton. Additions made to the original 
edition were happy quotations, new 
turns of phrase, songs and poems, and 
through the whole book there breathes 
Walton's own gentle disposition and 
piety At the close of “ The Compleat 
Angle r " he writes : "I will walk the 
meadows, by some gliding stream, and 
there contemplate the lilies that take 


Gilbert White 

[172a 

There were and have 
been since' the middle 
of the eighteenth cen- 
tuiy more learned and 
mote scientific wiitei^ 
on Natuial History 
than the modest and 
gentle 1 curate of 
Se 1 boi n e , Gilbert 
White. Yet none can 
claim to have made so 
great an app< al to all classes and types 
of readers as the man who recorded 
his observations on his country rides 
and walks round his native village of 
Selborne in Hampshire. 

Other great writers on Natural His- 
tory were at work in White's day ; 
there was Linnaeus in Sweden as well 
as Buffon in France, compiling great 
works, classifying and recording ; 
arranging the plants and animals in 
due order and dividing them into 
classes. Gilbert White scarcely be- 
longed to this scientific school and his 
work did not compete with theirs but 
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was complementary to it. His one 
written work by which he became 
world-famous consists chiefly of letters 
to his two friends, Thomas Pennant and 
Daines Harrington. These letters are 
the most important part of the book 
now known as “ The Natural History 
of Selborne,” and in many editions his 
“ Naturalist’s Calendar ” is included as 
well as " Observations on Various 
Blanches of Natural History.” The 
vciy first edition to be published con- 
tained the “ Letters ” and “ Antiqui- 
ties of Selborne,” but it is the Letters 
which have attracted and fascinated 
succeeding generations of readers. 

In these Letters we have delightful 
glimpses of White’s full and happy life. 
He was a modest little man, 5 feet 
3 indies in height, devoting himself to 
his work as cut ate among the villagers, 
but fon 4 of walking or riding round 
the countryside and patiently watching 
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and studying the habits, homes, ways 
and times of all the plants and animals 
in that district of Hampshire in which 
he lived. Selborne was his native 
village. His grandfather was vicar of 
that parish and Gilbert was bom in the 
vicarage on July 18th, 1720. After 
school at Basingstoke he went to Oxford 
and in due course became a Fellow of 
Oriel. Later he held several different 
curacies, one of which was at Faringdon, 
the next parish to Selborne*. Then in 
1784 he became curate at Selborne and 
here he lived until his death in 1793. 

He had begun his Natural History 
diary in 1751, but it was not until 1767 
that he wrote his first letter to Thomas 
P< nnant and in 1769 his correspondence 
with Daines Barrington began. 

The British Countryside 

It is in these ]( tters that he reveals 
not only Ins keen int< rest in all the 



Ml BERT WHI 1 1 AT HIS DESK 


''f'tt I Itl It Hi m f t (hi uork 


In tins lllllstl Itmll \\i sn tin lltli l lll.ltl <»l Si 11*01 111 It Ills til MlK ll ot till until 11 Mill It 

foi uIikIiIk Uium woi Itl Unions 1 misists of It t ♦« rs whn li lu uioti to two lnu.ils uni in this 
rorrespondi nc « wi li.iw d« 1 ii>lit fill nhinpsi s of tin ii.it m.ilist s full .uul \ti\ lnpp\ lilt spi nt 

ihiith in lus nati\i mII.im 
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'/ i i th It i n f r (hi t ' 

FAYING CALLS IN I HI PARISH 

( rill n*i t \\ ill t« w is i \ ( r \ ninth little in m , ft < t i lilt lit «■ 
in ht u^ht, u «l In in \ < r !iil«il in ln^ tint v i ■> t m tti <*t 
St llinriK \ isi 1 1 ns/ t lit \ 1 1 1 pr^iind in ikmi' Irn ml nl (In 
t luMn n .Most ( I ill In InwJ w liking m inhnj* 

1 1 1 r* m^h tin t t *ii ii 1 1 \ si It 


terming life of the countryside but the 
endearing charm of a sweet, kindly 
personality. He was not a specialist, 
collecting specimens to classify and 
index, but mainly an observer, content 
to sit quietly by and watch the birds 
or the field mice without disturbing 
them. Yet he made a number of very 
important original discoveries and was 
probably the first in the field with his 
ideas of bird territory. He was always 
discovering things for himself and had 
litth use for second-hand knowledge, 
though lie did not neglect all that was 
being done by those workers who 
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were chiefly concerned in 
classifying the plants and 
animals of the world. 

All that he wrote in 
his full life amounts to 
little more than a hundred 
thousand words, not much 
more than one ordinary 
modem novel in length. 
Yet of his work there has 
been published at least a 
full gross of editions of all 
sorts and sizes since his 
brother’s firm, Benjamin 
White & Son, of London, 
first issued " Flic Natural 
History and Antiquities 
of Selborne ” at the end 
of 1788. Its style is 
simple, yet (Inert and 
graphic, but there is some- 
thing more in his writing 
that has made its appeal 
to generations of leaders ; 
it is the atmosphere of the 
English countryside re- 
corded with gentle 
humour and quiet con- 
templation by a kindly, 
tolerant, scholarly 
Englishman that gives 
this Natural History its 
abiding char in 

His work is valuable as 
a contribution to our 
knowledge, but then 1 have 
been othi 1 works on 
Natural History which added more. 
Gilbert White’s "Natural History of 
Selborne ’’ is something diiferent from 
the specialised knowledge of most 
WTiters on this subject. It is the 
charm and fascination of the atmo- 
sphere of the world he describes, and it 
is not so much what he tells 11s as the 
pleasant and delightful way in which 
he says it. 

Henry David Thorcau [1817 1862] 

One of the most scholarly and yet 
unusual books ever to be written is 
Walden, or Life in the Woods. It deals 
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with the animals and birds, with trees 
and grasses, with the woodland and 
the pond, but is not a nature book in 
the accepted sense for it tells of a man 
who built a hut for himself m the very 
heart of the woods and lived the re alone 
for two years, during which time he 
jotted down in the most perfect English 
his inmost thoughts. 

Hanry David Thoreau, author of 
Walden , was born at Concord in Massa- 
c bust tts Hh grandpan nts had crosst d 
the Atlantic from J< rs< y but he was 
actually far moir Scottish than I<n rich 
An adoring sist< r Ik lpc d a gif at dt al in 
mt (ting Henry s f( ( s at Huvard Uni 
v ( i sit \ ind foi a short wliih he was 
hmis( If a sc lioolm ist( r though succt ss 
did not attind Ins ( Iforts in this 
dm ( tion 

Ills Love of Nature 

1 rom rhat time a lov< of nature 
il.umnl him tntmlv mil h< was about 
twuit\ i lglit Mars old whin hi set up 
his hut in tin wood ind trnd to < in\ 


into effect his own ideas and opinions 
Thus, he had little or no money, but 
was not above setting up a fence or per- 
forming some other manual work to 
bring him in a few dollars if there w r as 
some thing he wished to buy He grew 
much of his own food and was ne\er 
idle, but he made friends of the birds 
rather than of human beings If you 
would read what it is hk< to hv( in soli- 
tude for two y< ars you should tudy 
Walden and it will surprist you to know 
what a lot Ihoreau got out of Ins i \is 
fence and the wondtrful thoughts he 
was able to put into his book as th 
result of this expuinn nt m hading tin 
truly simple life 

Thon au wrote si veral books and 
some poi ms but the grtatist of all his 
work was If alden H< was i frit rid of 
Emerson and for a whih tin s< two 
American authors Iim d togi the r 

William Henrj Hudson [1841-1922] 

For over thirty }cars William He nrv 
Hudson field naturalist is h< ih scribed 
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/ llu tt I r\ , f U 

WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON 

(hir own lard provided imicli of the material 
for Hudsons nature lx nks Out it w.is not 
until his hi ter \ears that full appn c lation 
and sut lcss « arne to lmn. 

himself, lived on the pampas of South 
America not far from Buenos Aires. 
He was born on his father's faim on 
August 4th, 1841, and did not come to 
England until 1869. It was this part 
of his life that provided the material 
for some, but not all, of his finest 
writing, since it was among the birds 
and flowers of the pampas that he first 
b< came a keen student of nature. One 
of his earliest books, “ The Purple 
Land," written in 1885, is a romance 
of Uruguay, and one of his last was 
"Far Away and Fong Ago," written 
in 1918, in which he give s the story of 
his ( arly life. 

It was not solely of South America 
he wrote ; England provided the mate- 
rial for ^ome of his best-known books : 
“ A Hind in Richmond Park " ; 
"Natuie in Downland " ; "Afoot in 
England " and " Hampshire* Days " 
tell of the beauties of Southern Eng- 
land, and while he wrote on the " Birds 


of La Plata," there is also " British 
Birds " to keep it company. 

The Wild Birds’ Melody 

He was a naturalist first and fore- 
most, yet it is not just his profound 
knowledge of Nature that give his books 
their abiding charm but his deep under- 
standing of human joys and sorrows 
and his ability to bring to his leaders 
not only the joy and beauty he himself 
felt but the pleasure of discovering the 
interesting facts for oneself. His own 
feelings, too, are described at times as 
when he writes of " Birds in Town and 
Village," and tells of a girl with whom 
he talked on one of his w r alks. Rap- 
turously she exclaimed, " Oh, I do so 
love the birds ! " and tin* picture 
remained in his mind until he felt he 
must go out again as lie could no longer 
keep away fiom the birds that he, too, 
loved. " hoi now all at once it seemed 
to me that life was not life without 
them ; that 1 was grown sick and all 
my senses dim ; that only the wished 
sight of wild birds could medicine my 
vision ; that only by drenching it in 
their wild melody could my tired brain 
recover its lost vigour." 

It was many years before' the 1 woild 
recognised Hudson's genius as a waiter 
on Nature. For the gi eater pait of his 
life after he came to London In* 1 i v< d 
in poverty, mat kerf by frequent ill- 
health. His wife kept a hoarding- 
house and Hudson lived there, known 
only to a small circle of friends who 
appreciated his work. He was granted 
a Civil List pension in 1901 but gave 
this up later when a wide public 
wakened to the beauty of his writing 
and so brought success to him in his 
later years. 

One cannot choose any single book 
of Hudson’s and say that it repiesents 
him at his best since each of them has a 
character of its own. His friend, 
Edward Gauiett, has recorded the 
tribute paid to Hudson by another 
great writer, Joseph Conrad, who said 
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of him . " One can’t tell how this 

fellow gets his effects , he writes as the 
grass grows ” Apart from his South 
Ann rican Nature books and those 
dealing with the English countryside 
and birds, he wrote a nurnb( r of 
romances Among th(s< are “ Gieen 
Mansions," writt( 11 in 1004 , " A Little 
Hoy lost " (1905) , “ An Old I horn 
(191 1) and " Dead Man’s Plat k " (1920) 


Epstein, wlio carved the statuary 
of Rima which decorates the bird 
sanctuary in Hydt Park It was erected 
in 1925 and dedicated to the me mory 
of that gn at lov< r of birds and master- 
writer on all the varied beauties of 
Nature, William Ilenry Hudson 

Richard Jefferies [1848-1887] 

It was at Coate harm in the* hamlet 
of ( oate in North Wiltshire that 


A Girl of the Woods 

It was in "Green 
Mansions," that won- 
derful story of 
stringe adventure in 
t he vast forests of 
South America, that 
we meet Rima, the 
gnl of the woods, 
who was at times 
like n humming bud 
" now dark, a shadow 
in the shadow, sc e n 
for an instant, and 
then gone , oh, little 
thing f And now m 
the sunshine standing 
still, how be autiful 
1 th on san el times 
more bcMiitiful than 
the humming binl 
1 isle n Rima, you an 
like all beautiful 
things in the wex>el 
-He >w e 1 me] bird, and 
butte 1 fly, and green 
leaf, and frond, and 
little silky-haired 
monkey high up in 
the tree’s When I 
look at you I see them 
all all and more, a 
thousand times, for I 
see Rima herself " 

Afte r Hudson’s 
death on August <Sth, 
1922, his fi lends 
dec ide d to erect some 
permanent me mori.il 
to him, and it was the 
great sculptor, Jacob 
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which reason he 
was accused, not alto- 
gether unjustly, of 
indolence But he had 
to work and did report- 
ing for a local news- 
paper as well as some 
sensational stones and 
local histones Then 
hi began to write short 
sketches of countiy life 
md tl u si were pub- 
lished in I ondon news- 
piptrs and magazines 
Some of these 
she tchi s we rt issued in 
book form under the 
title of The Garni - 
keeper at Home " in 
1878 In di scribing 
whit Ik hoped to do 
before the st papers 
wire written ] t 1ft rie s 
said “ I should not 
attt nipt a laborious, 
It arm el ele si ription 
but nthir choose a 
chatty st vie I would 
i ndi ivour to bring in 
some of the gl mioui 
the m igic ot sunshine 
ind |,im n t hi i s md 
i dm w it« i s if 1 c oul 1 
It l in this h< 
sue i c c de d md m t he 
p igi s ot this book 
one feels tin sun and 


Richard Ji lfcrics was born on Nove mbe r the wind and the i mi and open conn 


6th 1848 1 or the gri ati r part of the first 
thirty years of his life he lived there just 
as Ins ancestors had dwelt there or in 
that neighbourhood for generations And 
it was of this ancient countryside, its 
downs and its people, that Jefferies 
largely wrote 

He was something more than a write r 
on Natural History, foi his outlook e 111- 
brao el the farm< rs the labourers the 


try 

It's indoors sir as kills half the 
people being lndoe is three puts of thi 
el iy says tin gamikeepir " There 
ain't nothing like flesh air and the 
smell of the woods 1 here’s the 

smell of the earth too, specially just 
as tin plough turns up which is a 
fine thing anil the hedges and the 
grass ire as swri t as sugar after a 


gamekeepers md poach e rs, and lie wiote shown Anything with a gn < n leaf is 
of th^ fields and the woods and the sky the thing depend upon it if you want 
above them He was 1 dreamer and work to live healthy * 

on the farm had no appeal for him, for It is this smell of early morning md 




Spetuiiiy draun f r I hi* i rk 
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out mi\ rt nl in t c ut n tlu t« nipt iif, moiM U silting with t lie n In ids a little to oiu Mile 
and ptinng over Suddenly one thinks lie secs an opportunity Dohu he hops and takes 

a peck 
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of t woods and the sweet land tint 
pc i mt ates Ji tfe ries’ wilting on tlu 
country suit Wild lilt maSoiitluin 
County ', Tlu Amateur Poaclui, 
and “ Round About a Ore at Tstat(, 
published m 1879 and 1880, aie* tlnee 
other books all neh in this atmosplu n 
of the countryside he knew and loved. 

4 I used to take a gun for nominal 
occupation,” he wiote in a letter to his 
editor, ” and sit in the hedge for 
hours, noting the ways and habits 
even of molts and snails . I he 
secret of all living creatures is — 
quiet.” 

Nature near London 

For some years in his early ’thirties 
Jefferies lived in or near London, and 
in “ Nature near I ondon ” appeared 
sketches which had been published 
in a London newspaper They were 
different from his country books; it 
was not the countryman and sportsman 
who was writing but a sensitive 
Loneloner takmg his walks abroad from 


the city and n cording ill that lie mu 
as an aitist acutely obseiving tlu 
loveliness and bt duty aiouiul him 

((times wiote fiction too, but 111 
most of tin se books it is the bnek 
giound of tlu countryside that domi 
nates the stoiy ” Amaiylhs At I lu 
Lair ’ published in 1886, may not be a 
great novel, but its pages glow with its 
writer’s own joy in the country life 
In ” The Story of My Ileait,” pub 
lished in 1883, is a description of the 
stages through which he passed rather 
than a diary of his life, though he called 
it an autobiography As he lay under 
a chestnut tree feeling that the whole of 
existence is permeated with revci ent 
love, he conceives a vision of what the 
human race may become, a pure and 
noble race of demi-gods 

” Ihe Life of the Fields ” and ” I he 
Open Air,” published in 1884 and 1885, 
were essays contributed to diffeient 
newspapers and magazine s In some 
of them he goes back to his native 
Wiltshire, but in others he writes of 
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I undon oi Sussex or takes Some rset for 
his scenes lie diel not writ( solely for 
giown up readers, two of his books, 
“ Wood Magic ” and Be vis the" 
Story of a Boy,' we re written for 

children and it might be sud that he 
wiote as a child 

He is back again in his native Wilt 
shire and in Wood Magic ’ the little 
boy, Be vis, talks with the buds, the 
annuals, and even with the wind 

blowing aiounel him A dr< uny 
adventmems, impitient little boy is 
Be vis as he plays about 
the faun just as 
Jefferies himself hael 
done The birels are 
real persons with their 
own names Kapehack 
the magpie , [chink 
the chaffinch, Choo 
I loo wood pigeon, 
and they talk te> Be vis 
explaining many 
strange things to him 
In ‘ Be vis lhc Story 
of a Hoy/ the clulel of 

Wood Magic ” has 
grown to be twelve or 
fourteen years old and 
with Ins companion, 

Mark, they set forth 
on stiange adventures 
in the' he Ids and the 
woods and aiound the 
ponds Ihey ' bathed 
in air and sunbeam anei 
gathertd ytars of 
health like flowers from 
the fie Id ” 

Life in the Country 

Yet, sadly enough, 
for all his joy in the 
open air and the health- 
giving powers of the 
sun and the wind, 

Jefferies himself 
suffered from ill-health 
and this at time s, be 
cause of his inability 
to go on with his work, 
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brought the threat of povcity Ill- 
ness came to him but he' was still 
able to continue with his work 
though und< r difficulties In 1887 
he wrote a Preface to the work of 
mothe 1 great writer on Natural His 
tory, Gilbert White of Sclbornc 

Roberts, Sir Charles G D [born i860] 

Among the nature write rs of to d e\ 
there ue few whose arum il uid 1 >11 e 1 
stones are tter known than time 
of this ( maeli in autlmi and pot t l lie 
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Sir Charles C» P Roberts Sir C harles is best known for his 
woiks on the wild life of Canada 
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son of a cleigyman, he was bom in New 
Biunswick and became fiist of all a 
schoolmaster and then a university 
professor, though he is also a novelist 
and historian. In the War of 1914-18 
he enlisted as a private soldier, rising 
to the rank of major, and he is best 
known for such books as ” The Forge 
in the Forest/ 1 “ Wisdom in the Wilder- 
ness ” and its sequel “ They That Walk 
in the Wild,” and so on. 

As an observer of wild life Sir Charles 
writes with such a wealth of sheer 
descriptive pow T er that one cannot fail 
to be thrilled as one reads and it is not 
going too far to say that the animals in 
his tales are so humanised that w r e at 
once regard them as we should men and 
women or boy and girl characters in a 
novel. 

Henry Williamson [born 18^7] 

Among those wiihis from Gilbeit 
White to Kichaid Jetteius wdio have 
lo\(d t hi* English countiyside and all 
its creatures, Ilenry Williamson will 


suiely take a high place. Ilis love of 
Nature, combined with his poet's 
imagination and his skill as a writer, 
enables him to biing to all who will read 
the charms of the moor and fen and 
meadow, and to follow him in the 
adventures over land and water of 
some creature of the wilds as in 
“ Tarka the Otter.” 

Yet the actual writing of this book 
was done under many handicaps. Wil- 
liamson himself has told 11s in “ Devon 
Holiday ” how he had difficulty in pay- 
ing the small rent of his cottage in 
Devon. His wife w r as ill and during the 
day he. did the housework and cooking 
then carried on with his w'riting in the 
kitchen “ while the baby cried in the 
ciook of my left arm.” Much of the 
work was written after midnight and 
after the writing came revision. Not 
until he had completed the seventeenth 
version of ” Tarka ” was he satisfied. 

It was the magic of this book that 
brought him fame in 11)27 ; in the fol- 
lowing year this story of Daitmooi and 

1 C \ m 00 1 was 
awarded t he 
Haw t hoi nden 
Prize for Litera- 
ture. Most of 
his earlier books 
were written 
around the 
country of the 
Two Kivers, 
tin* daw and 
the Torridge in 
Devon, but he 
has also written 
in recent years 
a more practical 
book/'Storyofa 
Norfolk Farm,” 
published in 
1941. A few 
years ago he 
moved from his 
beloved West 
Country and 
went to Nor- 
folk. 
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This is .1 pKtuiv of laika, who fi^nn s in one of lb nry Widiainson s 
i.irlur works Lhi^ottii is himself a j>rnn» ti\«»uriti ,md thi* bo >k itsi It 
was n wr it tin and rc\is< d many turns he lore its creator was saMsln*d 
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I OOIxlV. bitk to tht turn of 
yom gi .iiulpui nts wt ma\ say 
J t li it t Ik ii j> u t k ula i pci lex l in oui 
1 i l s 1 1 1 1 \ w is both 1 i ci i 1 1 til and pin 
h ussin in tin militating n alms ol 
litiiatim Luting t lit latu yiars of 
(hum \utoiias long itign main 
wiitiisianu to tin (on m an agi when 
imxpuisivi books and i xpantling tdu 
(ation piomottd a taste foi good 
k admg 

I lu gnat majority of t lit ^t authois 
ha\i m> \m 11 we itluitd tlu ttst of turn 
that thtv an widely-read to-day, and 
will be foi a \ti\ long time to comt 
Lit us t hi u fon considei sorm of 
Vstuday’s wnttis taking then, in 
oidu accoiding to t lit iespective jeais 
in which they wtie boin 

Sir II. Rider Haggard [1856^ 1925] 

B0111 at Brack nham Hall in Noifolk, 
Kidei Haggard spent sivtial \eaisof his 
early manhood in official posts in South 
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Aft k a It was his 1 xpciitiu 1 s and the 
li gi nds lu htaidhut whit h li d him on 
Ins n tin 11 to 1 ngl ind to wnte a story 
Miggi stid b\ a \isit to tlu Zimbibwi 
mins Hie result was his most f mums 
book King Solomon’s Mini s,' written 
in a lonnnce of advt nture m the 

wilds of Central Afnta in quest of 
king Solomons Oiplm Critics may 
sa\ that it is a lantastu and highly - 
1 olouii d stoi\ but its thrills and penis, 
its hcMi-bii ailth escapis and dispiiate 
tights h in held countless nadtis 
mthiallid and it is lightly mimbntd 
among the classics in the world of 
adventurous fiction 

Allan Ouatiimam ' is a siqutl to 
King Solomon s Mines and was 
wnttin some two years lati 1 ‘ She ” 

is the story of a mighty Quit 11 and 
enchantiess in an imaginary' \fncan 
eountiv, whili lhe People oi the 
Mist " is another gre\it adventuie story 
Among his other works of fiction 
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i ill\ hi n I i II i h 

FROM “KING SOI OMONS MINES M 

A visit to the Zimbabwe rums of South Afuc.i suggested to 
Rider Haggard his most famous book “ King Solomon’s Mines/’ 
from which the subject of tins picture is taken. “Greeting," 
the tall iiowcomer cries to the white men, “ The King’s 
greeting ” 


“Jess” (K serves special mention for 
the fine picture it gives of home life 
among the Boer fanners on the African 
veldt . 

In addition to the goodly number of 
adventuie stories and novels that he 
wiote, Rider Haggard was a practical 
fanner and gardener in Norfolk, and 
wrote a highly valuable work “ Rural 
England,” which was published in two 
volumes in igo2. He also penned other 
practical books on agricultural ques- 
tions and visited every part of the 
British Empire in connection with the 


settlement of ex-soldiers 
in British dominions. 
For his many public 
services be was knighted 
in 1912. 

Joseph Conrad 

[1857-1924] 

Born in the Ukraine 
of Polish parents, 
Joseph Conrad resolved 
early in life to join the 
British merchant 
service. He succeeded 
in landing at Lowestoft 
in May, 1878, not know- 
ing a word of the 
English language of 
which he was later to 
become so great a 
master. But from 1878 
to 1894 he was a deep- 
water sailor and for the 
last ten years of that 
period he was a master- 
mariner. Eventually 
for health reasons he 
had to leave the sea 
and his first novel, 
“ Almayer's Folly,” 
was accepted in 1895. 

It was followed by 
some of the finest stoi ies 
of the sea ever written. 
“ An Outcast of the 
Islands ” came in 189b, 
and in the following 
year appeared “ The 
Niggei of the Narcissus,” an account 
ot the voyage home horn India in an 
old-fashioned sailing ship. In it 
are given wonderful and realistic de- 
scriptions of seafaring life by one who 
had both knowledge of the sea and a 
poetic imagination. The story of the 
storm and the striking characters of 
the crew are portrayed with a deep 
sense of humanity and with quiet 
touches of humour. 

In “ Typhoon,” too, there is a 
description of a ship in a storm that is 
one of the greatest pictures of the sea 
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ever wntten "Lord Jim," wntten in 
iqoo, tills the story of a young officer 
of the merchant navy who k built Ins 
broken character among the savages of 
Malaysi 1 

Conrad’s other woiks include " I he 
Si cut Agent," a new kind of dettctivi 
stoi y, but it is as a writ< r of sea stoi u s, 
including " l lie Mnroi of the S< a ’ and 
Some K( mimscenres," both of which 
t( 11 large ly of his own expediences, th it 
Joseph ( omad takes his plice in the 
galleiy of famous English writeis 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
1*859 *9i°] 

‘Well, 1 never I" 
says one of Sherlock 
Holmes' clients "I 
thought at first you 
had done something 
clevei but I see there 
was nothing in it after 
all " 

It was this capacity 
of the gieat Sherlock 
Holmes to read a man’s 
histoiy from trivial 
( lut s and then to make 
it all appear so simple 
that made lm name a 
h o u s e h o 1 d w o r d 
throughout the woild 
I he cuatoi of the re- 
doubtable Holmes, 

Conan Dojle, was the 
son of an ait 1st and 
gi.mdson of the famous 
caitoomst, John Doyle 
Bom in Edinbuigh, he 
studied mcduine and 
pi act 1st d as a doctor 
for tight years before 
his su( cess as a wntei 
led him to abandon 
medical life in favour of 
liteiature It was while 
he was a student at 
Edinburgh that he was 
greatly impressed by 
the methods of Ins 
tutor, Dr Joseph Hell, 


who insist! d on the importance of 
careful observation and deduction 1 1 
medic. il woi k 

Conan Dovle built up the character 
of Sherlock Holmes chiefly on this 
power of dt dwtion and the capacity or 
creating an exut picture of the tint 
facts from the obst r vat ion of small md 
tnvi il cic t ills I 01 Slit riot k Holmes 
(oinpunon in his many adventurts 
l)o\lt (host |)i W it son, md it was in 
tin p iges of the Strand Maga'int n 
I1S92 that tilt adventurts of Shu lock 
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Holmes made their hist appearance. 
Within a comparatively short time 
these detective stoiies had brought 
then author world-wide popularity. 
They began, too, the era of the de- 
tective novel, though no other hero of 
detective fiction has ever quite reached 
the statuie of the redoubtable Holmes. 

It would take much more space to 
tell of all Conan Doyle’s literary work 
whether as war correspondent, his- 
torian, or writer on public affairs. Yet, 
when much of the line work of a great, 
big-hearted author has gradually faded 
trom public memoiy, the name of bis 
greatest character, Sherlock Holmes and 
of his good friend “ My dear Watson, ” 
will be remembered and quoted. 

Sir James Barrie [1860-19J7] 

It is impossible to describe that 
whimsical indefinable charm known as 
” '1 he Barrie Touch.” One must read 
“A Window in Thrums” and “Mar- 
garet Ogilvv ” to appreciate the genius 
that spiang horn the little Scottish 
villa ' of Kirriemuir and that most 
fascinating of mothers, who knew her 
son could not keep her out of his 
stories. “When \ou looked into my 
mother’s eyes, you knew as if He had 
told you, why God had sent her into 
the world — -it was to open the minds 
of all who looked- -to beautiful thoughts, 
and that is the b« ginning and end of 
literature.” 

As a modern playwright Barrie stood 
apart, above reproach or criticism. He 
alone dared to deal with sentiment in 
this material age as a thing of beauty. 
There was no bitterness, no cynicism in 
his fun. He never tired of finding loveli- 
ness in the simple things of life. His 
women were charming, from Margaret 
Ogilvy and Tibbie to the little group 
of charladies in " The Old Lady Shows 
Her Medals.” His novels came first 
and influenced public opinion at a 
time of Victorian prejudice against 
novels and theatres. In “ Sentimental 
Tommy ” he is laughing at himself, 
and ” Tommy and Grizel ” is delightful. 


“ A Kiss for Cinderella ” 

In 1894 “ The Professor’s Love 

Story,” his first play, was produced, 
followed by “The Little Minister,” 
“ Quality Street ” and “ What Every 
Woman Knows.” During the War 
(1914-18) “ A Kiss for Cinderella ” and 
“ Dear Brutus ” drew large audiences, 
and in 1920 “ Mary Rose ” crowned hi^ 
success. Of “ Peter Pan ” there is no 
need to speak ; and the wot Id was the 
poorer when his creator passed away 
in London in June, 1937. 

“ Quality Street ” w\is revived in 
1921. As a comedy of manneis it 
marked the characteristics of England 
in Napoleonic times ; and, in spite of its 
air of decorum and ” artificial ” atmo- 
sphere, which might so easily have 
been merely old-fashioned, the play 
was again a brilliant success Like all 
true classics, it proved to be of the 
quality that will not age. 

VV. W. Jacobs [i86j 194$] 

Some writers impiess b\ then wide 
range and versatility, but it has been 
wisely said of William Wymaik Jacobs 
that he cultivated a small garden to 
perfection. No one can foiecast the 
judgment of future generations, but it 
is safe to say that for many yea is to 
come W. W. Jacobs will stand as one of 
tin* foremost humoious wiiteis of 
Britain. Until 1 899 he was a clerk in 
the Post Office Savings Bank, but his 
first novel, “ The Skippei ’s Wooing,” 
had been published in 1897, and lie had 
become known as a waiter of shoit 
stories by his contributions to the 
Idler, then edited by another famous 
humorous writer, Jerome K. Jerome. 

Jacobs created a whole world of 
Thamesidc characters and told his 
stories with an artistry and use of 
language that made him a master of 
style in his own sphere of joyous 
laughter. He left his Civil Service post 
to devote himself to his writing and 
during the next thirty years a long 
series of short stories and several novels 
came from his pen. Some of the 
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FAMOUS CHARACTFRS OF W. W. JACOBS 

It hdS boon said that \V \V Jacobs cultivated a small garden to perfection Bv this is meant that 
lus Idrrarv’ work was to dined almost e\thisi\elv to one st\le for whu h the author t roatod a 
wh< world of I hamrside characttrs, sm h is those illustrated above ulmli bmuglit laughteir 
to thousands of readers all the world over 


characters he created will live long in 
humorous literature : Bob Pretty, 
Peter Russet and Ginger Dick, to 
mention only a few of them, bi ought 
laughter to many thousands of leaders 
throughout the world. For many years 
month by month Jacobs’ yams made 
then lust bow in the pages of the 
Strand Magazine, and then later in book 
foim under such titles as “ Many 
Cargoes,” “ Sea Urchins,” “ Light 
Freights,” “ Captains All,” 11 Ship’s 
Company,” “ Night Watches ” and 
” Deep Waters.” At least thirty-eight 
editions of ” Many Cargoes ” have been 
published 

He wrote, too, stories of the macabie 
such as “The Monkey’s Paw,” "The 
Well ” and ” The Ghost of Jerry 
Bundler.” " Beauty and the Barge ” 
appeared its a stage play and other 
stories were filmed, while Dame Ethel 
Smyth’s opera, ” The Bosun’s Mate,” 
was founded on one of his stories 


Sir Arthur Quillcr-Couch | *863-11)44] 

Who, when he first began to use a 
public library, did not seek out and 
lead with avidity Dead Man's Rock? 
Though it was so irresistible, it wasa first 
novel signed merely w'ith the pen-name 
“ Q,” but it became the foreiunnei of 
many other novels all of which en- 
hanced the high literary reputation of 
Arthur Thomas Quillei-Couch. Most of 
these stories have a Cornish setting, for 
the novelist was born at Fow r ey, and he 
did much to enhance the appeal and 
claims of his native county. 

Knighted in 1910, Sir Arthur became 
Professor of English Literature at Cam- 
bridge. Apart from his novels, he was 
well known as a critic of literature and 
had a wide repute for his lectures, some of 
which have been published in book form. 

Rudyard Kipling [1865 1936) 

Mi Kipling was engaged in writing 
short stones more than forty years ; 
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and, towards the end of his life, de- 
lighted his admirers with a tale for 
evciybody, " Thy Servant a Dog’' 
Perhaps it was through his animal 
stories th.it most of us made our first 
acquaintance with this great wnter, 
and which of us who revelled in the 
“ Just So Stones " did not find ways 
and means of getting at both the 
“ Jungle Rooks 11 somehow > I hen 
perhaps w r e learnt that 0111 nut hoi was 
connected with India, claiming that 
country at birth, and iitumng 1 itei 
as assistant editor of The Pioneer 
experience of Anglo- 
Indian life on the 
frontier has given us 
that graceful group of 
child studies in the 
“ Wee Willie Winkie " 
volume 11 Baa, Baa 
Blue t Sheep" and 
“His Ma jest y The 
King " “ Stalky and 

Co " ranks with “ 1 om 
Bi own's School I)a\s " 
as a favour ite school 
yarn 

Kipling loved 
England as most men 
do who come back to 
hei fiorn the ends of 
the earth On Empne 
Daj , children m schools 
sing liis patriotic 
veisc's, and lecite his 
stilling poet 1 y “ (iod 
of cun fathers, known 
of old," and the solemn 
“ Land of Our Ruth 

the Childien's Song 

At the outbieak of 
the (iie.it War of 1914 
18 his was the voice 
that challenged the 
men of the nation 


There is but one task for all 
For each our life to give. 

Who stands — if freedom fall ? 

Who dies -if England live ? " 

Many a small child has gamed his 
lust idea of world geography from his 
“ Big Steamers," written dining the 
same Wai, too - 

“ Oh where are you going to, all you Hig 
Ste liners 

With Lngl md’s own coal, up and down the 
salt seas ? 

Kim 

Most of the finest pot ms are now 
available in a small volume called “ A 



For all \\t h ive and are, 
1‘uralloui children state, 
Stand up and meet the 
wai 

The Hun is at the gate 
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Choice of Songs ” (Methuen), while his 
soldier poems are collected in “ Barrack 
Room Ballads.” " Kim ” is peihaps 
the gicatest of his Indian stoiies ; it 
is so much moie than a tale of India, 
just as “ They ” and “ The Biuslnvood 
Boy ” aie to be lead and not t ulked 
about in cold punt. 

Mr. Kipling undei stood India and 
the life of its people as few others do. 
His stoiies u veal his knowledge of its 
mysteiious power, its isolation fiom 
the world outside and its special 


character He also realised the great 
influence of splendid Englishmen who 
as civil servants went out to adminis- 
trate in India, and tiled to work in 
sympathy with the Eastern mind and 
its outlook. The stor y of “ William tin* 
Conqueroi ” in the volume called "‘The 
Day’s Work ” lllustiatcs this point 
Another side of Kipling's genius 
deals with technical things pistons, 
biidges, bolts, bais, steam engines, and 
men’s skill in managing the machmeix 
of the wot Id. F01 most of 11s, though. 

— \ the authoi of “ Puiiin 



Bhagat,” the Inst <>t 
the “ Second Jungle 
Book ” tales, holds 0111 
affect ions, and we w r oul<l 
rather follow' the 
foi tunes of Mowgli at 
the Council Rock than 
those of an ambitious 
locomotive. 

Arnold Bennett 

I1867-19S-I 

Born at Shelton, near 
Hanley, Ai nold Bennett 
spent Ins eaily years in 
this district of Staffoid- 
shire, and it was the 
“ Five Towns ” of tin* 
Potteiies which foimed 
the backgi ound of t hose 
eai lier novels that mad* 1 
his fame. Anna of the 
Five Towns ” establish- 
ed his reputation by 
its appealing study of 
simple, self-effacing 
womanhood, ignorant 
of worldly wisdom, but 
capable of great height^ 
of renunciation. 

It was, too, among 


t- t*rw 1 Htflht ' iti Mr Uu.i ltd kiflim md M , r M /. null <n f ,lti 


the smoke and com- 


m» 1 AMA 


men lal a* t ivities of 
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Kwdvaid Ki[*linu' .tii*l slm i \ l\ nil ,iiul tin I him 
lfn\.it( Ii.lm tin 1 111 'Jic .it i « iiit < Ml i \ s tin lx, ok ' 1I1 anil' 
lln* e |/.i 1 s I xml linn lin I him look simlt fiom ,t | ,« >i t < 1 1 
tons voxxlrri snull l'oiihI fimnnd Jus ios.ir\ « i v\ 1 1 1 1 1 * , and so 
drojijx d into tin ( .is\ sk < p of age , .1 -» tin shadow of /am 
/am mall grew long ” 


tlx* Potteries that the 
s* cnesoj Clayhanger 
(iyio), “ Hilda Less- 
ways ” (iy 1 1), “ 1 he 

Card ” and "The 
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M it uloi of t he 
Iuvi 1 owns” as 
will is other 
n o vc Is wc rc 
hid 

Bt nnc tt w is 
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with wit uid 
Immoui in Ins 
st \ I ( I > 111111 ^ 
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Ins opinions 
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\w l^lit S vi i d 
ln^hlv sin u ^sful 
j)l i\ si mu fi om 
Ins pi n ini lud 
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Public \\ Hits 
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mil in i oil ibo 
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w ud Knobloi k 
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Mill stom s 

John C>als\\orth\ 1 1 HG 7 i^jj] 

Iducitid at Hmow mil Oxtoid 
|ohn (1 dswoi tin w is 1 dli d to t lit. b 11 
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G. K. CHESTERTON 

Mr Clit-'strrton w.is a very active* figure in 
tilts world ot literature dining lus lift t nut 
Famous as a critic, lit* also wrote verse and 
even detective liction 

iroi..c insight and a keen and faithful 
eye, adding that his style was that of a 
man whose sympathy with mankind 
is too genuine to allow him the smallest 
grat location of his vanity at the cost 
of his fellow creatures. 

Some of the most famous of his novels 
are those included in the Forsyte saga : 
“ The Man of Property," 44 Indian 
Summer of a Forsyte," “ In Chancery," 
44 To Let," and otheis, all dealing with 
the history of the Forsyte family. 
"The Country House" and "The 
Freelands " are among his other works 
dealing with the English landed classes. 
A literal y artist, Galsworthy wrote pure 
and unaffected English, always calm, 
restrained and judicial. He painted a 
faithful picture for us to look at and 
form our judgment. 

As a dramatist he ranks high in 
modem stage history, and here, too, he 
turned a searching light on conventions 
and on the administration of justice as 
in " The Silve r Lox " (produced in 
1906), or on the relations of Capital 


and Labour in " Strife " (1909), or on 
prison problems in " Justice " (1910), 
or on political principles in 44 The Mob " 

(1914)- 

G. K. Chesterton [1874-1936] 

In his day there was no more out- 
standing and active figure in the literary 
and journalistic worlds than Gilbert 
Keith Chesterton, bom and educated in 
London, and winner of the " Milton " 
prize for English verse at St. Paul's 
School at an unusually early age. 
Much of his work, however, at one 
period was in the journalistic rather 
than literary spheie. He had a daiingly 
original point of view and both deligh- 
ted and startled his leaders with his 
criticisms on social questions, ait, 
politics and literature 

Yet it was in fiction tli.it 1 1 is fanciful 
imagination found tier pl.iv "'I he 
Napoleon of Notting Hill,” published 
in 1904, gives a fantastic history of 
civil wars between London suburbs 
while in 44 llte Club ot (Juror Trades " 
(1905) he showed his inclination lor 
detective fiction which was moie fully 
developed later in 41 1 lie Innocence ol 
Father Brown " (1911), a new type of 
amateur detective stoiy 

He wrote both poetiy and light veist 
of a very high order. " Lepanto " is a 
wonderful short poem that will be 
quoted and uad aloud for the beauty 
and colour of its lines so long as poetry 
appeals to the human ear : 4 ‘ Where 

the grey seas glitter and sharp tides 
shift, And the sea folk labour and the 
red sails lift," or 44 The Polling English 
Road " with his final note 44 For there 
is good news yet to hear and tine things 
to be seen, Before we go to Paradise 
by way of Kensal Green 

He was, too, a great critic and writer 
on English Literature, and it is probable 
that it will be by his nitiral work and 
his poetry rather than by his liction 
that the lovable personality of "G.K.C." 
wall live longest among the great names 
that have added new lustre to English 
literature during the past century. 
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John Buchan [187$ 1940] 

In this section we are dealing en- 
tirely with books and literature, but 
John Buchan must be iather an excep- 
tion because he was a very wonderful 
man not only as a writer but in many 
other ways To begin with, he was 
born at a manse* in Perth, studying at 
(dasgow University and afterwards at 
Oxford 

We hear of him next ns a Member of 
Parliament and in 1(^5 lie attained to 
the very high office of 0 >vemoi- 
(lendcd of Canada, bring created Lord 
I weedsimm 

1 111 rung to his writings, the dm its 
of imsferv and advent me which he 
told m the* most perfect English arid 
yet with a ve iv full measure* of plot and 
clear t harar t< 1 lsatrnn unk high inch < d 

1 he lhnt\-Nme St c ] >s (published 
in i( y : J7 .,iiv be* d( sr 1 ilx d «is pun 
adventiue, but “ ( iie*e*nm.int l< ’ is re- 


garded as being one of the finest of this 
author's many novels 

Leaving fiction now, John Buchan 
gave us fascinating biographies, each 
bearing the hall-mark of most patient 
research and a deep wealth of know- 
ledge*, when he re-told in his own inimit- 
able way the stones of Sir Walter Srott, 
Oliver Cromwell, Julius C.esar and 
others 

Sir Hugh Walpole [1884 *941 1 

Among all the excellent novelists 
who made then mark in English 
literatim* (lining tin* hist foitv \<ars 
of the pie sent (aitiuv, Hugh Walpole 
deserve s spec ial me ntion A son of the 
Bishop of Edinburgh, lie* was intended 
for th* ( hurch, but after a time as a 
sc hoolmast( 1 tumid to literatim* and 
produced many notable books, tin Inst 
of winch, “The* Wooden Hoist*, was 
published in if)oq “ Foititudt ” was 



ARNOll) BtNMirx CHARAClFR, 44 TUV CARD ” 
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published in 1913 and “ Ihe Dark 
Forest ’ in 191b Ihtn came among 
others, The Sent ( lty I he 

Young iMichanttd and tin three 
‘ ]eiemy novtls 

Ptihaps his finest uiel most mitiue 
work is to bt founel 111 the gu it senes 
of novels dealing with tin Hums 
familv set agnnst the biekgiounel e>t 
the T ake Dist 1 lc t eif ( umbe 1 1 mel he 1 e 
Walpole himself Ineel in liter \t 11^ 
" Rogue Hemes Judith Puis 

w The leuti ess, mel \ mess 1 11 e 



llll IIIIRIY MM MIPS 

1 list 1 1 1 1 1 tli i It 1 1 11 1 11 0 k 1 t m 1 I 
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all written in that chaimmg anel 
sitisfying style that gave distinction 
to even thing that Hugli Walpole 
wrote 

In t his se e t ion me nt ion m ly be maele 
of twei iimirkihle hooks which hive 
king lit uneel then populmty Ihe 
lust e>t the ill is \ ui \ti^i b\ l 
Anstev (lhe)inis \nsti\ ( .utluie , iS^f) 
le) ^ )) 111(1 it te 11s of i we 11 to elo f 1 1 lie I 
w ho c h mge s bod le s but not minds with 
his s< hoolbov son l he t lie isfmtistu 
but it his i m uve lions sequence ot 
1 mgh ihle situ it ions 
1 lie se e one! outst ind 
mg book is I line 
Me n m i Ik) it wine h 
j lust s iw light in iSSq 

the woik eif Jeiome 
Khpkl fe I e »I lie (1^9 
1927) 1 hough wiitte n 

ibout si \t v \( irs igo 
this humoious st 01 \ 
is still wide 1\ ie id 

T. I. hwvrcnce [1888 

then imong the 
writus of \est<reli\ 
l horn is 1 dw u el I iw 
1 trier miv well lx 
liiclueleel He pmducid 
l itinnkibh l)ook 111 
1 lit S(\U1 Pill us of 
Wisdom tllst issued 
on a limited se ile in 
192b ind mom full v in 
K)35 Me inwluk 1 
shorte ne d \ e 1 sion 
Ke v e >1 1 in the I)e se 1 1 , 
t ime^ out in 1927 
1 awie nre ol \i ibi 1 
a t oloui ful mel Ionian 
tic ligui e spent mue h 
tune unc iitlnng the 
se e re ts of Syr 1 1 and he 
wiotc of this inte itsting 
, work in " (rus lehrs 

( astk s I he f is< in it 
k 1 on 1 1 mg st 01 v ol hn life and 
1 '' - 1 ’ 1 1 1 1 leach iship is told e Ise - 

ltf 1 .1 , wh( it 111 this woi k 
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HU)N\ lilt (iKIM l)K\NM “SUM JOW” 

In tli | 1 ! 1 ] \ 1 t 1 ft < r_, Hr ir 1 sh lu b 1 ml il Jrm i s in t 

j > in Mill * I11 s t U il li r t 1 J 1 1 \r Mi 1 t li i 1 figure, tl o\ i'. tin 

( In] 1 mi J li 1 1 M 1 1 r 1 »h ti t 11 1 1 H 1 j f 13 1 iv us 1 Jri the 
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C.corgo Birnaid Shaw [ i 8 ^G-u^o| 

S)llll (MU (l(Mnl)l(l 1 >1 Ml il il s]i l\\ l"' 

i modi mi Don Om\ot< w ] 1 > mint 
bi 1 tilting It is tun tli it tli Imh 
blood 111 till'- bnllimt wit 111 idi linn l 
lighti 1 but Ik w ls inoti th in t lit i \nu 
md tin jistn Puli i])s In iipiiMiitiil 
cold inti lli ( tu iImiii is oppoM d to si nti- 
incnt in lift Hi w is 1 1 1 1 unh out to 
destiny lomuiii fioin i comiction 
th.it it w.is i lost 1 \ ill 11 il to tin di mis oi 
this woi id md w is hindiimg mold 
pi Ogl t ss 

All Ins kiui ciitu il and utistu 
po\u is \\ui iisi d in piopa^ ind 1 woi k , 
lu filt that tin st ige should be ibh 
to uplift tilt people, and hopi d to usi 
it to bung about a ufoimation in oui 
soi lal svsti in 

His di ilogui is clc \ < i , oiigin.il and 
witty , tlu* plays make Inttci nailing 
pu haps than dr ima, foi his plots aie 
less important than Ins t hi ones the 
men in them aie definitely useful types, 


ml hn woimn only nc allowtd to be 
indi\idinls mdtid tin M igi is merely 
i ])1 it loi m toi tin iiithoi 

In m 1 ul\ pi i\ \\ ldowcrs’ 
Hoim h< t k kl« d tilt slum question 
l do lot lo\t tin poor but I lute 

po\Ut\ 

llu 1 )i \ il s Disuple teaches that 
soul done c in product nobk action, 
w hili (. lpt 1111 Hiassbounds Convir- 
sion shows tht u^i It s-ni ss of u vi ngi 
Pick to Mtthus 1 ill is too long foi 
u t mg but mti im 1 \ inti n stmg to k ad 
m tin diaiil 1 of lilt it->i If 
In Sunt Join then is pi ihaps less 
ot shaw himself hist 01 \ has tied him 
down to facts He allows very little 
ot the ual romance of her story to 
lnspm his Joan of \ic , she is robbed 
of pi ison d migmtism \tt the play is 
a mastnpnce Hen 'shaw has no axe 
to guild, but has written a beautiful 
drama on a plane of emotion quite 
unusual to him 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


! urn in DuMm in i.s,»> Biiii.liiI Sli.iw (aim 
London at tin ,iv,t ut 20 Hctwu n iS}t> 
and ihS j In* uiutc li \ «* novels, hut it was as 
a play u right that lie aclmwd world fame 
In i y 2 5 lie u « • i\ ( d a Nobel Pri/i 

Maurice Maeterlinck |i 862 — iy4y] 

Quite the most famous Belgian wntei 
of his day, the son of a lawyer of 
Ghent. His two delightful plays “ 1 he 
Blue Bird ” and " The Betrothal ” 
have not only been translated into 
English, but acted in our English 
theatres Because his plays are 
mystic and do not deal with oidmai v 
ideas, they are difficult to stage. T he 
sceneiy, lor instance, in "The Blue 
Bird " was most beautifully thought 
out, in older that nothing should 
spoil the symbolistic channter of 
the play " such stuff as di earns are 
made on." 

Maeterlinck’s quiet life amid the 
winding canals and brooding skies 
of the peaceful slow-moving Flemish 
town encouraged a natural tendency 
to solitude and silence. Reserved by 
nature, he fled before any public 


notice of his work, though he con- 
fessed himself encouraged and warmed 
by the appreciation of his dramas 
shown in Paiis when he was young. 
He had gone there to study law, 
but like our own Scott and Stevenson 
he preferred literature, and lost no 
opportunity while in the capital of 
reading and learning from the museums 
and public galleries. He even began 
contributing to La Jeune Belgique 
before he definitely abandoned law as a 
profession. 

The Life of the Bee 

In 1890, a glowing criticism of 
" La Princess Maleine," which showed 
clearly the influence of Hamlet and 
Macbeth, brought him publicity, fiom 
which he escaped. In i8q2, he wrote 
" Pelleas and Melisande," for which 
the music was afterwards wiitten by 
Debussy. The influence of the brilliant 
Georgette Leblanc, whom he afterwards 
married, was veiy marked. T hey lived 
in an old ruin<d Abbey in Normandy 
and it was the garden of this lonely 
place that inspired him to write “ The 
Life of the Bee." He found mystery 
even hen* in " The Spirit of the Hive ” 
a # s he called it 

He translated Macbeth for his wife 
to act, with the gloomy atmos plici 
of the Abbey as a background. He 
modernised the story of Bluebeard m 
his play “ At lane,” advocating freedom 
of thought for women. 

He believed physical fitness to be 
necessary to soul development, and 
was most keen on exercise and outdooi 
life The body in health is able to help 
the mind to realise the significance of 
inward things, of which outward 
material things are only the symbols - 
for real happiness is that of the wise, 
thoughtful man and not the adven- 
turer. 

In iqir, Maeterlinck was awarded the 
Nobel Prize ; this marked his European 
reputation He a Iso contributed largely 
to French, English and American 
magazines. 
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A. L. W. M.ison [1865 19(8] 

It was his power of creating ( 1 ku act <*i 
and giving Ins stories a sense of move- 
ment that has won for A. E. W. Mason 
his populaiity among all classes of 
1 eaders. His name was made with “ The 
C ourtship of Moirice Buckler/’ first 
published in 189b, but his greatest suc- 
cess was “ The Four Feathers ” in 1902, 
a story which brings into play the 
moral ideas by which high character is 
forged and tempered It tells of the son 
of a long line of soldiers, a man brave 
m the highest sense of the word yet 
mistrusting Ins own nerve. lie is 
branded as a toward but eventually 
proves Ins real heroism when as a 
captive at Omdurman in 1898 In* 
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expiates whatever errors he has made 
in the past 

Other books such as "'I he Broken 
Road ” (1907) are laid in India, while 
“ At the Villa Rose," a very fine detec- 
tive story, is set on the Continent. 

Running Water ” (1907) was later 
produced as a play, while another of his 
famous stories, “The Witness for the 
Defence/’ was first written as a play 
and then turned into a novel. Other 
well-known books which have come 
from his versatile pen include “'lhe 
House of the Arrow ’’ (1924) ; " No 

Other Tiger ’’ (1927) ; “ The Prisoner 
in the Opal ” (1929) and “ Fire Over 
England ” (1936). “ The Drum ’’ was 

one of the successful films shown in 1937 
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II G. WHIS 

I his w 11 ki ( \v u 1 1 < r \\ s i liijcr 

is tut 1 i st s i j r i tiu u 1 si 1 i 1 
in tr 1 h r< h t< h t until g uni gi\t 
th» <. r 1 1 i t< 1\ st( ri Lut il ) lusti ric il 
(i 1 s ri till \\t rhs 

During Ins \ ailed career he Miud as 
a captain in the Mancln ste t Kigurunt 
and then as a major with tin RM I I 
in 1914 iS and fiom 1906-1910 sat in 
the House of C ommons as M P for 
Co\ entry 

II G Wells [1866 0746] 

If tlu lunch wiitu of s( lcntiiic 
lonimns Juhs \ cini began tlu 
t ishion of using nut ntions as plots 
foi ( \c iting tale s Mi Wills has bi ought 
that type of story almost to complete 
pt 1 feet ion 

Not only had he a traine d scientific 
mind, but In had also the gift of mtro- 
elucing leal living eharacteis into his 
tales e>f aelventuu 

The Time Machine ’ was the first 
of these scientific stones, then came 
'The Meepri Awakes, ' 1 he First 
Men in the Moon," and ' I he Food of 


the (ioels lh studied s< u n< 1 under 
Huxley, md g mu (1 his P> S( it I ondon 
Umveisity hoping to become iteulni 
of seience but ill health compelled him 
to give up teaching He had all e ulv 
had expei lenee as a diaper s assistant, 
and had been a eliemist before In 
began to study for a piofession At 
the age of twenty sivin he hid pro 
duced nothing of liteiuy import mee 
yet he stands to eliy in the fund 1 ink 
of English prose wnteis 

I «unc from Short Stories 

His sheut stones win jteiiliuly 
successful, even m an agi whin m in\ 
gnat writers such as Harm Kipling 
Stevenson and Comad win piifictmg 
the art of wilting lit t li ma tupnus 
The best of his short stonis e m In 
read in "The Countiv of tlu Blind 
His longer novi Is show him loh i\i lx 1 n 
a thinker of \ 1st lmigmitivi insight 
into ehaiietii 1 0110 Bung i\ 1 mil 

Ann \ 1 ron 11 1 hive dw i\s lx in 
jiopulir, 4 l\ij)ps ui ills Ins ldi is 
1 elripers assistant and lo\i mil 
Mr Iiwisham reminds us of in 
teaching days 

Hilaire Belloc [born 1870] 

We think of this viisdih wnlii 
wh ) was bom m I 1 1111 < as the 11 < 0111 
phsheel cuatoi of books of lustoiv 
poetiy, fiction tmvel and ulvintuu 
and even books for elnldien such is 

1 lit Bad ( lulel s Book of Beasts 
published in 1896 Hi is also m 
exceptional biographer, as his lives of 
(hailcs I and Wolst y piove , foi , as 
ehaiaetei studits, they are am izingly 
vivid and alive 

From a htiiaiy point of view 1 hi 
Path to Komi ’ (published 1902) is an 
outstanding iffoit It is the narrative 
of a tramp afoot, and this author has a 
knack of dipichng scenes and people 
tin humout and t hi gay philosophy ol 
life just as lie meets it Inch eel if you 
read tin nook, you will fid you an 
reallv Mr Belloc’s cornpimon thiough- 
out tin fascinating trip 


THE FOUR FEATHERS 



S/V til Jriun f r thi 


( ouM \ou find llii house un > iske 1 tin (»ruk Dus is i Uns» im idt_nt from 1 he 

lour 1 t ithtrs published in j goj 1 lie sturv \v is written bv \ 1 \\ Mason ami ranks as 

one of his best It shows how high character is forged and tampered for the hero mistrusts 
his own mrve and is at first branded as a coward 


N r K \OL Ml 
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II. M. Tomlinson [born 1873] 

For H. M. Tomlinson it is mainly the 
sea or the Thames waterfront which 
foim the background of his books. He 
has wiitten of “ London River ” in 
which colourful pictures are given of 
life on the Thames and the da vs when 
Poplar was famous for the building of 
clipper ships. Then in “ (kdlions 
Reach/’ his chief character, Jim Colet, 
boards a ship on London’s waterfront 
and, after many adventures, including 
shipwreck, 1 etui ns again to the Thames. 
In “ The Sea and the Jungle ” he gives 
us a vivid account of a voyage uii a 
tram]) steamer fiom Swansea to Riazil 
and then along the Amazon forests, 
back to Jamaica, and so home again. 
About all Tomlinson’s books, whether 


stoiies or essays, there is the charm and 
fascination of one who chooses his words 
as an artist selects his colours to gain 
just the right effect. 

Winston Spencer Churchill [born 1874] 

To write of the statesman whose 
name will live in histoiy among the 
greatest leaders of our nation and to 
touch just biielly on one aspect of his 
many talents is almost an impossibility. 
Yet it was as a writer that Winston 
Spencer Churchill lust came into the 
public eye and Ins name must be in any 
list of gieat waiters ol the twentieth 
centuiy. While seivnig as a soldiei in 
the 4th Hussars he was gi anted pel mis- 
sion to go to Cuba 111 IiS() 5 wheie Spam 
was at war with the United States. It 



penally tlrau »i fur this work 

AN INCIDFN I FROM THE STORY “KIPPS” 

'I hr nitrnsrly human storv “ Kipps ” recalls a wearisome life actually led by Mr II (i. Wells 
when he was a draper's assistant, the young man Kipps meeting with all sorts of strange adven- 
tures and being constantly nagged by the old fellow to whom he is apprenticed. It is not 
surprising that he commonly went to bed exhausted and footsore. 
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was the line descriptive 
letters he wrote to the 
Press at this time that 
first gained him his re- 
putation as a brilliant 
writer. 


Historian and Biographer 
Then as a young poli- 
tician he was not con- 
tent to lely upon notes 
or upon the inspiration 
of the moment when he 
was speaking. He wiote 
and re-wrote his 
speeches, polishing and 
pinning with the in- 
stinct of the born writer. 
Indeed, the man who is 
to-day iegarded as one 
of the greatest of world 
orator* 1 was not a ready 
speaker but depended 
upon his written words. 
Wherever he seived as 
a soldier he managed to 
combine his militaiy 
duties with those of a 
war correspondent and 
i epresented famous 
British newspapers in 
several campaigns. His 
books on this peiiod ot 


THE AGE-OLD CITY OF LUCCA 

Lucc.i, L.ipit.il uf the 1 use a 11 province of the same name, i*> 
Ivnemii to have exists 1 in 218 b c. anil to have been colonised 
bv the Romans under the name Lui a. this Italian citv figures 
in lid lire Belloc s charming bonk " 1 he I’ath to Rome 


his life include " I he 
Story ot the Malakand 
Field Force ” (1898) ; 

“The River War” 

(1890) and “ London to 
Ladysmith via Pietona." 

Later he wiote the Life of his fathei, 
Loul Randolph Chui chill, one of the 
most interesting political biographies 111 
our language, while his magmticent Life 
of his famous ancestor, the great Duke 
of Marlborough, would itself have given 
him a high place as historian and 
biographer. “ The World Crisis " tells 
of the Great War of 1914-18. 

Always in his writing there is a glow 
and colour in his words — “ purple 
patches ” as someone has called them. 
There aie, too, phrases written and 


spoken bv him that will live as part of 
the hritoiy of the British Empire as that 
famous testimony to the R.A.F. in the 
Battle of Britain : “ Never in the held 
ot human conflict was so much owed 
by so many to few," or his woids in 
praise of the people of our cities who 
had fought the air raids : “I see . . . 
quiet, confident, bright and smiling 
eyes, beaming with a consciousness of 
being associated with a cause far higher 
and wider than any human or personal 
issue. I see the spirit of an unconquer- 
able people.” 
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Somerset Maugham [born 1874] 

Few wi iters can have had such a 
varied training for their ait as William 
Somerset Maugham. Born in Fiance 
in 1874 he was educated at Kings 
School, Canterbury, Heidelbeig Univer- 
sity, and then as a medical student at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. 

Some of the expeiiences gained dur- 
ing this phase were used in “ Liza of 
Lambeth, ” published in 1897. After 
lus medical education he went to live in 
Spain and later travelled a great deal in 
the East. The scenes of many of his 
novels are set in the East, while his 
adventures when he seived in the Secret 
Service during the War of 1914-18 weie 
used in his novel “ Ashenden.” For a 
time during that war he was a medical 
man and then on the staff of the Intelli- 
gence Department 

His plays, however, have dealt with 
problems far different from those of the 
medical profession or the Secret Ser- 
vice. " Our Betters,” rightly regarded 


as his most brilliant play, is a witty and 
cynical piece of social satire. Other 
plays which have added to his fame in- 
clude ” A Man of Honour,” ” East of 
Suez,” “ The Camel's Back ” and “ The 
Letter.” They are as varied in theme 
as his novels. 

G. M. Trevelyan [born 1876] 

Few men have been honoured with 
the Order of Merit since its membership 
is limited to twenty-four, but this dis- 
tinction has been conferred on Geoige 
Macaulay Trevelyan for his distin- 
guished histoiical writings. His repu- 
tation was made with his volumes on 
Garibaldi and the Making of Modem 
Italy. During the War of 1914-18 he 
served as commandant of the First 
British Ambulance Unit for Italy and 
later published a vivid account of his 
three years' expeiiences. 

He has also written of England in the 
Age of Wycliffe and England Under 
the Stuarts as well as a Life of John 



S pf(iall\ drunn fut (ft t\ u <>t K 

ON THh “LONDON RIVLR ” 

I hr spirited ,iikI realistic author Ih nr> Major Tomlinson was actually horn m the dockland of 
London and lie wnt» s of ships and their imname as one* wno knows them intimately Tin 1 
above scene is t\ pical of tlu waterfront which forms the setting for so many of lomlmson s 
hooks and he can always paint a colourful picture of life on the Thames 
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Bright. For some years he has been 
Professor of Modern History at Cam- 
bridge University. 

E. M. Forster [born 1879] 

Another scholar is E. M. Forster, a 
former Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and an LL.D. of Aberdeen, who 
was awarded the Benson Medal of the 
Royal Society of Literature in 1937, 
besides being Rede Lecturer at Cam- 
bridge in 1941. It is as a novelist, 
though, that his chief contributions to 
literature have been made, and all his 
work has distinction, a clear and easy 
style, combined with accuracy of obser- 
vation. It is his sincerity and under- 
standing of changing class distinctions 
which give “ Howard’s End " and “ A 
Passage to India ” their compelling 
interest. “ A Passage to India ” 
brought its author two of the treasured 
awards in Literatuie, the Piix Femina 
Vie Heureuse and the Janies Tait 
Black Prize in 1923. 

Francis Brett Young [born 1884] 

This latter distinction has also been 
gained by another author whose work 
has earned popularity among both 
liteiary critics and the ordinary readei 
who is more concerned with a good 
story than any other quality. Fiancis 
Brett Young’s tine novel “ Portrait of 
Clare ” was also awarded the Janies 
Tait Black Prize Like several other 
authors who have distinguished them- 
selves by their acute understanding of 
human nature, Francis Brett Young is a 
medical man and has served in the 
R.A.M.C. in war time. One of his 
books, “ Dr. Bradley Remembers,” 
reminds us of his expert knowlech e as 
a doctor, while others, such as “ The 
Black Diamond/ 1 “ Woodsmoke,” 
“ Cold Harbour” and “Mr. Lucton's 
Freedom,” range over wider fields, 
but all of them have that distinc- 
tion of style which has gained their 
writer his high place in contemporary 
fiction. 


ERDAY AND TO-DAY 



PROF. G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M. 

1 his is d studio portrait of om» of out 
gnMt* i st British historians His ' Histor\ 
of kngluiul ” contains 111 on** \oInmn the 
most \1v1d account that has lu*i-n written ot 
our hind 


Arthur Kansomc [born 1884] 

Here is an author very much after 
the hearts of modern girls and boys, 
for he writes thrilling stories of adven- 
ture and tells in a most human style of 
lengthy cruises. Well known also as a 
British expert on the literature of 
Russia, Mr. Ransome illustrates his 
own works. 

“ Swallows and Amazons,” “ Peter 
Duck ” and “ Secret Water ” are among 
Arthur Ransome’s popular titles, and 
he has a way of carrying his lovable 
characters from one book to another so 
that we can keep on following the 
adventures of youngsters with whom 
we have already made firm friends 
This author mav, further, be regarded 
as an adept in making island plans and 
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treasure charts which add to the delights 
of his books. 

Frank Swinncrton [born 1884] 

The gifted author of “ Nocturne ” 
(1917), Frank Arthur Swinneiton, 
writes largely on the lives of simple, 
middle-class people and there is always 
a welcome touch of humour. We 
think of him also as one of our present- 
day men of letters, for he is an out- 
standing critic and may be taken as an 
inspired and inspiring guide to the 
literature of our time. 

One of his most fascinating books is 
“ Harvest Comedy/' published in 1037, 
whilst “ The Georgian Literary Scene " 
is a review of the writers of this century 
and their contributions to our literary 
wealth. 

j. B. Priestley [born 1894] 

“ The Good Companions " is the title 


of the book that first brought fame to 
J. B. Priestley, and it might be taken 
as the broad motto which inspires a 
great deal of his writing and radio 
talks. It is as though he says “ Let’s 
all be good companions, whatever our 
fortune in life, and pull together foi 
the common good/' That is the spiiit 
behind “ The Good Companions " in 
which Jess Oakroyd, the woiker from 
Yorkshire, Miss Elizabeth Tiant, the 
lady with a small fortune of hei own, 
Inigo Jolifant, the voting schoolmaster , 
Susan Dean and her fellow-ai tistes of 
“ The Dinky Doos,” all join forces in 
the touring company known as “ The 
Good Companions," a delightful, 1 obust , 
humorous story in which manv widelv 
varying types are portrayed with keen 
insight and kindly undcistandrng 

Records of Travel 

Since its publication in 1029, John 
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Boynton Priestley, the young journalist 
who joined the Army in 1914 and, after 
marly five years as an infantry officer, 
went to Trinity Hall, Cambridge, has 
written many books and plays, all of 
which have added to his reputation 
Some of his books have been more in 
the nature of tiavcl records, but it is 
the people who interest him- the man 
he meets in the tiain or the bus Yet, 
as in “ English Journey, " he is in- 
terested in the places, too, and where 
men work and live and play and how 
these places aifcct the people ' It is 
little England I love Not until I 

am sifdy back in England do I ever 
fi e 1 that the world is quite sane Never 
oik e have I ai rived in a foreign country 
and med 4 This is the place for me ' " 

C. S Forester [horn 1899] 

Among our modem no\< lists here 
is one widely known foi his splendid 
tabs of Ktion md uhiiitmt pirti 
1 ul 1! 1 \ stoi u s of tin Ko\ ilNi\\ One 
of his ( irli< st books w is Blown 011 
Resolution published 11)29 md hi 
has since give n us ( iptain Horn 
blower ’ note d for itsbi 1U1 mt eh ir icte is 
md swift iiinxenniit in 1 number of 
book"' in(ludin s 11 k llipp\ Return 

\ Ship ( f the 1 iiu uul 1 1\ up 

( olours 

Peter Homing [born 1907] 

1 lus presint-day author, who was 
educate cl at E,ton and Oxford, is one of 
our brilliant tiave 1 writers and has made 
some strange journeys in South Arne 1 ica 
and parts of Asia His book “ Brazilian 
Adventure ” contains some wonderful 
descriptions of places and personages 
and is by no means lacking in humour 
One's Company," published in 
1934, is the story of travel in hina, 
travel that at times became beset by 
penl and was always thrilling and 
adventurous 

Women Writers 

Even in the da\s wlun women had 
no vote and in most spin ks of weak 110 
one hid yet thought of el inning tepid 


RDAY AND TO-DAY 





J B PRIESTLEY 

\ ith r f 1 li Ci ) 1 C inpim s h 1 is 
\\i tt( i i i \ h ol s in 1 j 1 \ ill his 
I gl sh J ir \ is i \ r\ u 1 i i i 
u rk 


rights for them, women had made 
n ime s that rankid e qu dl\ with their 
broth f writers in the world of 1 1 1 < i i 
tine J iiu Austen (icoigi 1 hot md 
the TVonte sisters for eximplt st md 
111 tile s ilk I \ of the gnat Wtltcls of 
the pist 

Among the not ible worne n writers of 
todi\ Shell i Kay e-Smith is one of 
those authors who hive placed then 
stoiKj against the familiar background 
of some English cemnty, just as Thomas 
Hardy wrote of Wessex or Hugh Wal- 
pole set some of Ins hnest stories in the 
Cumberland Lake district It is mostly 
of her native Sussex that Sheila Kaye- 
Smith has written The daughter of a 
surgi on of st I ionatds on-Si i, Sussex 
lu i novil Iimuisk town is m 
original and staking stoi\ of how i 
Sussi \ si isidi \ill\gi iosi in import 
mice it iom mi did its K idmg 

clnrutu us( t o for t mu Hi lulpidb 
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make the town and eventually to mar 
it, and in so doing brought about his 
own fall. 

“ Sussex Goise " is another <=tory of 
a man with an urge to acquire some- 
thing, and his character is shown 
against the familial Sussex background 
from early youth to old age. “ Chal- 
lenge to Suius,” “ The George and 
Crown " and “ The Village Doctor " 
are others, but peihaps her tinest woik 
is in “ The End of the House of Alard " 
which tells the story of an English 


squire struggling to hold his large 
estates in the face of post-war diffi- 
culties. 44 Green Apple Harvest " is set 
in rural Sussex, while another line story, 
“ lion and Smoke," shows the contrast 
between the industrial Noith and the 
agricultural South, where farms and 
ancient estates mould a different bleed 
of people. 

“The King Waits” 

Clernence Dane, the pseudonym 
under which Winifred Ashton writes, 
has pioduced both 
books and plays. In 
" The Babyons " there 
are four stories of com- 
pelling interest dealing 
with four generations 
of the same family, set 
in 1750, 1775, the Vic- 
torian era and the 
present day. Other 
books by this distin- 
guished writer include 
" First the Blade," 
" Regiment of Women," 
“ The King Waits," 
while among the plays 
she has written are 
" William Shakespeare " 
and " Naboth's Vine- 
yard." 

Bearer of a famous 
name in liteiature, 
Rose Macaulay has 
written brilliantly 
witty books of which the 
best known are 4 4 Pot t ei - 
ism," " Crewe Train," 
44 Told by an Idiot," and 
44 They Were Defeated " 
G. B. Stern (Mrs G. L. 
Holdsworth) has also 
written both books and 
plays that have earned 
high piaise. Among her 
novels aie 44 Tents of 
Israel," 44 1 'he Dark 
Gentleman," 44 Thun- 
derstorm," and 44 Mono- 
gram." 



Sfuixnlh drau »i jur this ta rk 

AN INTERESTING TRAVEL BOOK 

This is an incident taken from iVUr Heming’s " One's Com- 
pany," a travel book dealing with ( Inna The coolie thrashing 
the pig is not nearly so cruel as it would appear because he is 
only waiting for a passer-by to intervene 



CAPTAIN HORNBLOWER, R.N 
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Ship of t lit l hr h\ ( s I Di i st< i ( It in d toi u t mil sir t omi s t In 1 1 u 1 m i ill as t \ «. i \ i lit 
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Lord Peter Wimse) 

Dorothy Sayers' character, Lord 
Peter Wimsey, is in his own way 
almost a rival of the famous Sherlock 
Holmes, and although she has written 
other books and plays it is as a 
writer of mystery stones such as 
“ Hie Nine Iailors f ” in which I oid 
Petet pla\s the leading part, that 
Doiothv Sa\eis has earned woild wid( 
fame 

The Fascination of Books 

It can ceitainly be said th it time is 
to-day no scaicity of distinguish d 
writers, both men and women and it is 
as well that we should know as nuu li 
about them and the lr books as possible, 
because it is an essential part of oui 
education to do so We should know 
of good poems, of good histones, 
biographies, essays and travel books 


and of course of stories, bee mse from 
well-wntten fiction there is always so 
much to learn 

Another interesting point to con- 
sider is the number of great wi iters of 
our own time who have given us works 
specially foi children John Maseheld, 
How aid Spring and Waltei eh 1 la Man' 
aie ] nst tlnee examples 1 o-da\ s 
\oung people aie foitun.ite in tluu 
w i itc is as we ie those of the last gc nc la 
turn who had Kud\anl Kipling s 
“ Jungle Hooks ” and “ Just So 
St ( n it s 

it is good too th it w< should n ad 
ill tin nituie books wi tun, such 
woiks is tliosi of lie in \ Williamson and 
m m v other living uuthots In these 
beioks then' is sound knowledge to be 
obt line el and the y an no le ss s it isfying 
than lietion, howevei temptingly it 
may be pe nne d 



DEVIL’S DYKE AND THE SUSSrX DOWNS 

Tins sj) k ions \ k \\ of tl« Dounl md of Sims* \ m i K < s us think of Susst \ (n)i m (iinii 

\pph H uvist md otlui df h^lit fill ioks l>\ Mud i K i \ ( smith l»iii h hti r of i Sussi \ 

do( tor sh< Ins iisol ho nitio fount v is tin h i< kf/round toi m n \ of hi r t ih s mil hi om of 

t Ik m stnkc s i rortr ist 1 < t vm • n t h» i ml list r j il Noi t h md thi ijp ic nit ur il Sout h 
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peili //a iraunfrtni rk 

THE GOIDEN KEY TO THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 

* Ini Ik ii l> k * Msf» 1 i\ci lx fort tin printing ] >r< ss h i 1 lx < n m\i nti 1 in 1 for tnnre ill m 

f ' mi s 1 k 1 m\ ( lx i ] »r i n t I f )r b )tli t In lust r i t inn i i 1 <k light of \ oung< i n adi ns 

I In \ ii< tin < » lilui ki \ tli it oj)t i s tin 1 in li » i t < 1 I » > >r I n this si l turn m itti nipt 

his lx <n mil* t » i Miipili i 1 t of t liu i In 1 r in n 1> nks s » m of which hi\< delighted 

in * n \ 1 1 < r 1 1 1 ) > i n 1 1 1» 1 1 i 1 w ith i pi i] ph isnn to 1 i\ i otln rs ils > gi \ c n lu re w hit h 

hi\( ippi in 1 in n 1 1 nt w us 


I \ tlu* previous chapters we have 
it ul ibout the finious books which 
lia\e been wilt ten dm mg tlu past 
tint e (intuiies as will as the work 
nt authors of more mint da\ s Of 
most of tlu si books it t an bo s ml th it 
t lie \ m ikt tht ii appt il to it at It i s of all 
.u;t*s and ilassts 

Hue in this chaptei we turn to a 
p n t it ill 11 cliss the books speciall\ 
wnttui for joungtr re«i<lcis bt tween, 
say, the ages of four and sixteen 
There are many books of course winch 
were not originally wi it ten w it h the idea 
of appealing specially to younger 
readers, but have since come to be 
regarded in that class “ Robinson 
Crusoe ” is an example On the other 
hand there are books such as Steven- 
son’s “Titnsuie Island ” and Kid- 
nappi d ” w hit h In s t appt lit d as bo\ s' 
seiials but bit mie famous wlun pub- 
lished in book foim and giown-up 
readeis hailed thtm .is mistu pieces 
Then t luu is I t w is ( ar roll’s Mice 


in Wonderland” told to three young 
gnls on nvir picnics and onl\ wntten 
in m 'must npt with amusing but 
am ttcuiisli drawings lat< i on to givt a^ 
a present to one of the girls because 
she h id dskt tl for it That rn muscript 
was sold st ventv \eais l it t r for £15,000 
and grown-ups ha\e tnjo\td ' Mice 
]i*st as much as clnldien Vt t of no 
book could it lie mou trulv said that it 
was “specially written for children” 
When the book was eventually pub- 
lished, the famous artist, Sir John 
renniel, illustrated it 

Nursery Rhymes and Adventure 

Since 1865 when it first appeared 
many other artists have illustrated the 
large number of different editions 
which have been published. Both 
“ Alice in Wonderland ” and “ Thiough 
the I ooking Glass,” another storv of 
Alice , ha\ e been translate'll into Fiench, 
German, Italian and Dutch. 

There weie books wntten for t hildien 
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well before Caxton set up his first 
printing-press. Generally they were 
written and copied by the monks in 
their monastery cells and they com- 
bined the teaching of reading with 
religious instruction. The first chil- 
dren’s book ever printed in this country 
was probably " The Primer in English 
Most Necessary for the Education of 
Children,” published about 1537. After 
reading came writing, and the first 
copy-book in England was printed 
about the year 1571. Later there were 
” Writing Sheets ” or ” School Pieces ” 
and it is really fiom these School 
Pieces of the late eighteenth century 
that our modern Christmas cards 
developed. 

Story books and nursery rhymes 


appeared later. Probably " Old Mother 
Hubbard ” was the first of the 
nursery rhymes, though the earliest 
printed edition still in existence was 
only published about 1804, but the 
rhyme was well-known long before* this. 
” The House that Jack Built ” was 
published about the same time. His- 
tory books had also been published and 
some publishers were quite anxious to 
avoid boring their young readers : 
“ Choice Scraps, Histoiical and Bio- 
graphical, Consisting of Pleasing Stoiies 
and Diverting Anecdotes, Most of them 
Slioit to Prevent Their Being Tiresome, 
Comprehending Much I’seful Informa- 
tion and Innocent Amusement for 
Young Minds ” was published about 

I7QO. 



Ralph I ubbs 

“WHERE I MAY READ, ALL AT MY EASE” 

A library may lx. a cold, rept lling room, but if it is intended as something more than a mere 
storehouse- for t Kinks, then the more pleasant it is, the better ft r the leader More attention is 
being paid tn-da\ to the dunce of a suitable room for the libr. ry in the newer schools. Our 
photograph shows part of the library at the High Sdiool, Kk hmond, Ymkshirc 





I 





''Z* li/i it u n t r hi\ i * t k 


Most I minus of ill si hool stoi us Tom Browns Si h > »M i\ s b\ 1 honns Huj^his w is hist 
piibl islu (1 in 1 1 ti ils of t In lutlioi s ow n li fc is i hm it Kiu,l>\ undt i tin it Pi \i nolii 

Our illustration shows m uu nit it in tin dispiritc lujit Utueeii loin nul si r Willi uns 
loin li.is just floored Ins opponent for the third tunc hut tlu issue is never decided as the Head 
himself appears on the scene and, in the author s words the ring melts away m a few seconds 1 
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lished in oik* volume* in 
1795 . 

Fairy Talcs from France 

The cailiest fairy 
tales came fioin the 
French, written by an 
author’s son, Pieiie 
IVrrault, and at least 
six of these stolies aie 
still popular: “Tin* 
Sleeping Beauty,” 
"Red Riding Hood,” 
“Puss in Boots," 
" Hop o’ iny Thumb,” 
"Cinderella "and “ Blue 
Beard.” These first 
appeared in France m 
i(k) 7 and in due course 
English editions weir 
published. ‘ ‘ T h t * 
Arabian Nights" also 
first saw the light of 
day in France and tin* 
stories of " Aladdin,” 
" Sinbad the Sailor ” 
and “Ah Baba and the 
Forty Thieves ” were 
quite well-known to 
English children by the 
beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. 

L) j tn>.i 'ii n i J tin ( uLi nit , It ti/i on Ht it « »uit n I lu Suppose* we we i e 

RIP VAN WINKLE reiurns called upon to form a 

Hem (if a Mmy in ‘ 1 hr Ski tch I'.ook, l>v Wadiingtnii llblMiy ol books W 1 1 1 < 1 1 

Irving, published in isi<>, Kip \.in WinkU ft 11 aslt 1 p in tin would be suitable foi 

woods for twenty \i.iis. W 1 t n hr uakts .mil n Urns In the 11 

village hr finds e\ei> tiling clwingid and himself praituallx hoys €.111(1 guts r.lllglllg 

forgotten. T hr stor\ has bn 11 re-told in pl«i\s and mniu from foul to sixteen, 

operas and the name has bn nine a hmi (hold word 'jpjj ^ WOllld prob d^Iy 

More exciting books and advent me ine.m that some of the books would be 
stories for young leadeis could also be suitable for leading aloud to children 
bought. One of the earliest was the who were lather too young to lead 
" The Renowned History of Guy, themselves while some of tin* books foi 
Earl of Warwick, and containing his the readers of fourteen to sixteen would 
Noble Exploits and Victories,” lirst suit readers of forty to sixty equally 
published about 1700 and still being well. We shall, no doubt, overlook 
printed a century later. “ The History some that deserve to be in our libraiy, 
of Robin Hood,” which, with its but this is merely the beginning. Nor 
many imitations, must be counted w r ill we try to classify them too much by 
among the best-sellers of all time, putting 011 labels for ” Boys ” or 
appeared in different volumes before " Girls ” though we may indicate such 
a collection of the stories was pub- details at tunes. The truth is that 
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many so-callt d boys' books an enjoy <1 
bygnlsjust asniiu hasby tin 11 biotin rs 
Then the 1 < * an* books smli as "Tin 1 
Wind in the Willows" by K< nm tli 
(jiahame w hit h t( Us tin* stor^ of To nl 
of Toad Hall, tin humbh mind* d Molt 
and the pi at tic al Watt 1 1 \ Lt This has 
often bun (Us(iil)td as a dt bghtful 
book for a family of all ag< s Finn 
an ot lie 1 books wIik li ionn into tin 
saint* cattgoiy and it would in t d a 
vt iy huge voluint to t 1 issif\ and < onl- 
ine nt on .ill tin books tli t might 
desti\e a pi ire 111 
our libiary 


Both New and Old 

\s a bt ginning, 
h t us m.ikt a selcc- 
tion fiom books 
alieadv mt ntioned 
111 t lie pi 1 vious 
chapters Some of 
these have become 
classics 111 their own 
way and have been 
p rinted and re- 
printed for succeed- 
ing generations 

\ N DP RbllN S 1 AIRY 

I alks Grimms' 

1 AIRY lALKS 

honiNSON ( KUSOB 

Dejoe 

Ian uvi k s Travki s 

J -Su tft 

\\ 1 SlWARO Ho I 
C hatles Kingsley 

1 orna Doonk K D 

Black mure 

Ihk Corai Island 

R M Ballantyne 

Mr Midshipman 

Easy 

C aptain Marry at 

I as 1 of thk Mohi- 
cans bemmore 
Cooper 

Iom Sawybr M nt 

l wain 

UncibKbmus J C 
Harris 

Pmkr Pan J M 
Barrie 

1 iRsr Min in 1111 
Moon H O 11<//s 

\|)\IMI HIS D 1 
SlI I RIIKK I loi Ml S 
A. ( onan l)o\h 


I HI l OUR l LAIHRRb A L W \1 USUH 
1 hi I JHR7Y mm Sups John Buchan 
(jmiiun 3 Ki Af h H \1 limlinson 
IkiASLRJ l si and R I Stuenson 
Kino Soi omon s Mini > Ruhr Ha^ird 
1 11 l J iiNiii J Hook-. Rud\ard Kipling 
Hi vis Ruhatd JefJirus 
J akka mi (mi R Ilmr\ U Illinois >n 
1 A 1< \VVAY AND I UNi, \oo \V H 1 1 till H 

Hi ad Man s Rot k () 

Hraziimn \iai-niuri I'tttY l hminj 

To tin st wt wdl add tin two books 
air t ady mtntiomd 

\l It I IN WonDI KLAvl) / f Hi ( 4tf ll 

I hi WiNuiNim WilioWj henmth (*r ih in r 


t uhl 

IN 1 1 1 L INCHWIfcD C\SHl 


\m 11^ w 1 it* 1 s w lu> tu it t (1 i in w t \ jh ol st 1 \ lii \ 1 hi iik, rt i It rs 
\\ is I tilth Nislut iml 11k I m hint id l isth is ucudtd as 

jxilups tin lust >1 all tlu mim stums t»f niigu rtiiiunu and 
atlvinturt wlmh eauiL truin lit 1 pi 11 Htr eh traders too are 
altogt tin 1 delight tul in 1 fascinating 





J liar l i 

WHERE BFATRIX POTIFR LIVED 

The books of Beatrix Potter are aiming the sin ilk st and sh >rU st < f ill but tlu> bt ( tiir t IfissK s 
for younger childu n long befort then mthor ditd in 1^3 11k illusti it 1 n by Ik itn\ 1 ttn 

herself have sprcial significants to Siwrt) tht village in tin I ihi Distint when she lived for 
rniny years She be quelthod to V e nation lioutbick Piik I ami seen in tin photogf iph ibov e 
and now m tht tare* e >f tht National fiust 


We have missed some that might 
have bttn included and only one from 
( ach author has bet n given in tins first 
sthction Scott, Dickens and others 
have been It ft out bt cause we should 
find the m on the grow n-up shelves when 
we reach that stage 

School stones are not, perhaps, so 
popular as they once were, largely 
because theie is a wider variety to 
choose from these days, but some 
of them still have a charm of their 
own . 

Tom Browns Schooidays T Hughes 
Thf Hill Horace Annesley Vachell 
A Dominif s 1 og AS Neill 
The Fifth 1 orm at St Dominic s Talbot 
Baines Heed 

Vice Versa F Anstey 

Stalky tic Co Rudyard Kipling 

The Bending op a Twig Desmond Coke 


Jeremy at Cralr Hugh Walpole 

Good by* Mr Chips James Hilton 

There ire two wnttrs whose books 
for gills have qu ihlicel them as clissw s 
in their particular sphere sine < they 
have been read by successive genera 
tions and are stiU counted among the 
favourites by Royal Princesses and 
ordinary schoolgirls 

Little Women (and Good Wives) Louisa 
M A Icott 

What Katy Did (and What Katy Did at 
School) Susan Coohdge 

On the Children’s Shelf 

Now we might turn to the shelf 
which c ould b( labe lit d 1 or the V ( ly 
Young ” books that can be read to 
children or read by them as they grow 
older Some of our famous authors 
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have turned from novels to fairy stones 
or, like Lewis Carroll, have written 
tal< s to interest their own or other 
children The author of “ Vanity 
Fair " is rarely thought of as a writer 
for young readers yet one book of his 
deserves a place in our list : 

1 hk Rose and uif King W M Thackeray 
Iiif Kinc. of thh Goi den Kivkr John 
Ruskin 

1 IIF PKINCTSS AM) I HK OolUIN and At thf 
Ba( k of mu North Wind George 
A la< don aid 

Ihi Siouy of I)r Hoi ittlf Hugh I of ting 
W in m l ihe Pooh ( md 1 hk Hoi sf At Pooh 
Iokmr) A A Milne 
Mar i in Pippin in tiif Daisy 1 ikld / leaner 
l arjeon 

I he (jOi n of 1 AIRNH fk Andrew l ang 
Jusr So Storifs Rudyard Kipling 
I ii ilf Hoy I ost \V II Hudson 
1 l ofnds of Kino Arthur and his Knights 
James hnoules 

We might add two writes who 
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attained popularity on both sides of the 
Atlantic and w'ere among America's best- 
known writers m the nineteenth century. 
Washington Irving’s “ Sketch Book " 
contained two stones which have become 
classics and have been published in 
various forms since they first appeared 
over a century ago Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne though famous for his more 
st l iousw oik also wrote stoi n sof anc ent 
Greece which have been re-published 
many turn s since ■ 

Hi I VAN \\ INKI F V. I HI I D.l Nl) Ol< SLI LI Y 
Hollow H ish ngtm Irv ng 

Ianilfuood Ialts cY A Wonder Book 
Nathmiel Hawthorne 

Then* are two other authors whose 
books should go on tins shelf and 
althr lgh in our list we will mention 
only two books from each, it is fairly 



'T *•_ ... i. M mm * . M ddShl J 

''f't ii ll\ irmnf t thu u'Otk 

A SCLNt FROM “ IMF WHHF COMPANY” 


Although ( oiuin l)o\U s mi it popul int\ w vs uhuuil munh b\ his min\ stones of tin 
atl\ t nturt s ot t lie famous di Ucti\» Mu i lock Holnn s \ct In hnnsdl w is nu liru d to phut some 
of Ins hibtoi k il n »\t Is on i luju i pi im thin tn\ other of his work 1 i w it idus \\ ill dis.u^rte 
on ri uling those outstanding stoms Sir Nit^l uul its intrant mg siuussur dhe White 

(ompun 
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safe to say that some of the vacant 
space will soon be tilled by more. 
Beatrix Potter’s delightful little stories 
are for the very young and the children 
who have just learned to read, but 
older people enjoy reading them aloud, 
especially to the right audience. Edith 
Nesbit's books are much longer, but 
they are fairy tales that will fascinate 
young readers and continue to do so 
until they are quite grown up. Like 
the stories of Conan Doyle and \V. W 
Jacobs, they first appeared in the pages 
of the Strand magazine. 

The Fnchantkd Castle. The Phcenix and 
i he Carpet. Edith Kesbit 
Peter Rahbit. The Tailor ok Gloucesi er 
Beatrix Potter 

We should have a few pleasant books 
of poetry on this same shelf. Some 
famous poems which one would like 
to have are not easy to obtain except 
in anthologies or grown-up collections 
William Blake’s “ Songs of Innocence 
and Experience ” are an example, and 
to these we will add : 

he Oxford Hook of Engi ish Verse. 

The Cambridge Book of Poetry for 
Children. Edited by Kenneth Grahamc 
Poems for Children , This Year Next Year. 
Walter Pe la Mare 

The Christopher Robin Versus (When Wk 
Were Very Young, Now We Ark Six). 
A A Milne. 

A Child's Garden of Verses. Robert Louis 
Stevenson 

Fairies and Chimneys. Rose Fyleman 

To these add some amusing verses : 

The Hook of Nonsense and More Nonsense 
Edward Lear 

The Had Child’s Book of Beasts. More 
Beasts for Worse Children. Hilaire 
Belloc. 

From Humour to History 

While we arc choosing humorous 
and light-hearted books, we could add 
another of the Dolittle books and some 
of the stories of that ingenious enfant 
terrible, William Brown, who has many 
volumes to his credit as well as having 
appeared on the stage and the screen : 

]ust William. Richmal Crompton 
Dr. Dolittle’s Circus. Hugh Lofting. 

At this stage, too, we might add 


one or two humorous books for the 
older boys and girls. W. W. Jacobs 
and J. K. Jerome are bound to appear 
in any list of humorous wi iters for 
young or old : 

Dialstonk Pane W W Jacobs. 

Three Men In A Boat. Jerome K. ferome 
Spanish Gold Geo A. Birmingham. 

To speak of historical stories is apt to 
act as a warning to some young readers, 
and older ones too, who imagine that all 
historical yarns are heavy and old- 
fashioned. Some of them may be, 
but most of those given below .ire 
worth tin* hours spent in reading them, 
since they are stories that live in tin* 
memory long after others are forgotten ■ 

Ben Hur. Lew Wallace. 

The Black Douglas. 5 R Crockett 
The Last Days of Pompeii Bulwer Lytton 
The White Company. Conan Doyle. 
Cloister and the Hearth ( harles Reade 
The Tower of London. Harrison Ainsworth 
The Count of Monte Cristo. A. Dumas. 

One or two others which we might 
add to our list, including one that has 
the air of recording history, though it is 
entirely imaginative: “The Piisonn 
of Zenda ” and one of Baroness Oirzy’s 
delightful stoties about tin* French 
Revolution. This may not tell us much 
about the Revolution, but introduces us 
to Sir Percy Blakeney and may prob- 
ably lead us to read the real history of 
those strange times : 

The Scarlet Pimpernel Barone ss ()r< zy 
The Prisoner of Zenda. Rupert of 
Henizau Anthony Hope 
I he Sword in the Stone. T. H White 
(Fifteenth century boyhood) 

The Fifth of November. L A. G Strong. 

Animals and Schooldays 

By way of a change, we might select 
a few books to appeal to those who love 
horses, including the famous " Black 
Beauty,” first published in 1877, but 
still appearing in several publishers' 
lists ; also one not specially written for 
children ( " National Velvet ” ), but 
appealing strongly to many boys and 
girls. 

Bi ack Beauty. Anna Sewell 

Smoky. Will James. (Told by a cowboy ) 
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rut COUNT Ot MON It CKISIO’S PAKDON 

\L \.uuln* Dmiid> \\mb* many n>\il>, l>m iiuin h h attaineil 

-mil \\01M wnl«* fam«' .1^ “ l hi (.'011:11 ot M »nt* ( M>t<> 

\w it till 111 It i-' a \ 1 1 \ loin* book but its amazing plot, 

tliiillmg a»l\ ontiiii s, aiul atmo-pluu ot loiium c ^ t it in a 
1 Li» ol its own ()ui putuii' shows oin ot tin 1 Ltm 1 si_i.ni*> m 
the stoiy when Kilnioiiii Dantes’ thiol aiid la^t « nern\ is 
foigiwn ami find 


Wk Met Our Cousins. 

A Pony ior Jean. 

J oanna ( annan (Holi- 
day adventures and 
1 iding in Scotland). 

National Velvet. Enid 
Bagnold. 

Skewbald A. IV. Seaby. 

(Life story of a New 
Forest pony for young 
readers). 

Possibly we are fill- 
ing our shelves in 
lather a haphazard 
way, but we ran always 
go back. On t h e 
shelves for the younger 
leaders, for instance, 
there must be loom for 
some of Enid Ply ton’s 
delightful stories for 
children, and there are 
a few others for which 
we should find a place ■ 

The Three Golliwogs , 

Shadow, the Shfi-p 
Dog Enid lily ton. 

I he Grateful Sparrow. 

A ngela 7 htrhell. 

Uusiy Fox Goes to the 
HAN yUET. Margaret 
Ross 

1 he (tF.ntik Shadow. 

Kathleen Wallace 

I he Admiral’s Daugh- 
ter. Margaret Lane. 

And for the girls’ 
section, A n g e la 
Biazil’s school stories 
of which t h el e are 
many; in this school 
stoiy section, too, we 
can select othns from 
the books by Chiistine 
Chaundler and Agnes 
M. Miall, and the more 
adventurous stories of 
Bessie Marchant and Violet Methley. 
There are the modern scliool stoves for 
boys, too, and here again the best plan 
is to choose from among those authors 
whose names are established, such as 
Ciunby I ladat h , I lylton Cleaver, Richard 
Bird and Jeilrey llavilton. 

Mystery, detective and adventure 
stories by modern writers would need 
many shelves and we can only choose 


a lough selection, beginning with an 
author who is better known as the Poet 
Laureate but has written some wonder- 
fully fine adventure stories as well : 

The Box of Delights; Jim Davis. John 
Masefield. 

Pres ter John John But han 

The Broad Highway. Jtfltev Farnol 

'1 rent's* Last Case. /. C Bentley. 

The Nine 1'ailors. Dorothy Sayers. 

To these we will add a mixed collection 
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of sea, air and adventure at home and 
abroad, spiced with one or two mystery 
stories : 

(iki- AT Northern (and all the " Swallows and 
Ania/ons ” series). Arthur Ransome. 
Mystery \t Wiichend (and others in the 
Lone Line “ series) MaUol'm Saville 
Hi ack I\ory Norman Collins. 

The Boy Castaways. Capt. Taprell Dorhn 


Higgles Fi ies Nokih. (apt IF. Johns. 
In Dangerous \V a i kks. Percy F. Westerman. 
Tiik Fourth Engineer l.aivrente R Bourne. 
Moonflkkt. / Meade Falkner 
(Captain Peg-Leg's War. Peter Dawlish. 
Warden of* the Wilds. L C Douthwaite. 
The Kun-Tiki Expedition I'hor Heyerdahl 

Stories of Wild Nature 

Nearly a hundred 
volumes we have chosen so 



JUST WILLIAM! ( opyr\Rhi 

It was in i ()iz t hat the fust volume of stories recording 
the adventures and misadventures ot William Brown first 
appeared Since then some two dozen volumes have been 
published and William has appeared on the stage and the 
sereen besides delighting millions of listeners to the radio 
broadcasts of li is efforts. 


far and we ought to find 
space for a few fairly recent 
Nature stories, beginning 
with one for youngei 
readers and ending with 
one for older boys : 

Bambi, the Story of a 
Forf.st L)kkr. Felix 
S alien. 

Sajo and Her Beaver 
People. Grey Owl. 

Romances of the Wii d. 
Mortimer Batten 

Wild Nature’s Day. 
Frances PiU. 

The Feet of the Furtive. 
Charles G. D. Roberts 

The Wolf King. J. It'. 
Lippincott. 

We might go on with 
other lists of books of 
Travel, Kxplora t ion, 
Science and Invention ; or 
a short list of those delight- 
ful books such as " The 
Charm of Birds ” by Lord 
Grey and others dealing 
with Flowers and Trees and 
all the wonders of the 
world in which we live. Or 
there are holiday books, 
such as “ In and Out 
of Doors ” by Amabel 
WiUiams-EUis, which deal 
with all sorts of hobbiesand 
amusements. Most of us 
have our own particular 
hobby and the special 
shelf of our library con- 
taining the books on our 
own subject is essentially 
an individual concern. In 
this chapter we have been 
chiefly concerned with 
stories and our complete 
list will be a general one 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 



/ r f * h \ 

“AIKS TAPER KNOCKFD THL1R IIE\DS I OGE I HER ’ 

i hi st( r\ if the t vtrior linan i luntims f Dimh ini D nn li in the 
\ llli^t f Mi 1 nit 1 lltcmn is U 1 1 in I ric I n kl 1 1 «_ r ^ hi 1 lr n s b k TIr 
\\ m ion the M nn i tih rrwklwithl thmi^i ll m 1 1 it li il inu lents 
ill h ipj>eninR in in t ">us worl 1 i f nu\ Is ry. it In n ns Tlnsb»ok 
is diiion^ those which hi\c been i\i ir k 1 th I iLrir\ Vssociiti n 
t irncgic MeU il and the illustrition shown ibo\« is one of the imnY 
drawn bj Nicolas Bentlc\ 


with few that would 
not come under the 
broad heading of 
fiction 

In recent years 
the National Book 
League has ar- 
ranged Children's 
Book Weeks in 
different towns 
throughout the 
country and so 
giv< n young readers 
an opportunity of 
stcing a wide selec- 
tion of books 
written for their 
pleasure and enter- 
tainment — and 
sometimes for their 
information and 
stueiya well Then, 
too the hbr iri ins 
of the in my public 
and other libraries 
throughout the 
e o u n t r y have 
chosen their list of 
books for children 
which they say 
‘ should never be 
out of print ” 

All these will be 
found on one shelf 
or .mother of the 
hbiary we hm 
chosen heie with 
the exception of i 
special list of ten 
books which has 
been kept for our 
last addition to 
those already 
chosen These books would have, found 
a place in one or other of our lists but 
foi the fact that they deseive to come 
in a special elass ill by themselves 
All ha\e be en published in l tee lit yeai s 

For some years past the Library 
Association has awarded each year 
with the exception of one or two war 
years the Carnegie Medal for the out- 
standing book for children, written by 


a British subject living in the United 
Kingdom, which Tias been published 
during the pre ee ding \ e ai He re then 
is the list of those books which have 
been aw aided the 1 lbi n\ \ssoeiition 
Cainegie Medil since it was lirst 
given 

Pn f on Tost Irthu* R m » 

ThF TaMIIY 1 ROM Om 1 Nn STRl ET /l 
it amt tt 
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The Circus is Coming. Noel Streatfeild 
Radium Woman Eleanor Doorly 
Visitors from London. Kitty Bame 
Wr Couldn’t Leave Dinah M Ireadgold 
The Little Grey Men. “ B B ” (D J 
Watkim-PUchford) 

Wind on thf Moon Eric Lmklater 
Ihe Litti e White Horse / It-abeth 
Goudge 

Com lied Storils eok Ciiiidrin Walter 
de la Man 

M a Cm \m.i /i 1 > mstf n 

Till STOK'S Ol \ <H k 1 I O M I 1 Ml > 

These are the books \\ 1 1 1 < 1 1 1 1 k« so 


many of the older ones in our list, will 
stand the test of succeeding generations 
of readers That is an important fact 
about a good book: it does not become 
out-of-date but often takes on a certain 
mellowness with the years There are 
books which enthrall us in oui youthful 
days, but then they are put on one 
side and almost forgotten for yeais 
One day we take' up one of these half- 
remembered volumes again and begin 
to read doubtfully, until the chaim 
and fascination 
conies back and wt 
aie transposed to 
the land of enchant- 
ment once more 
With over a hun- 
dred volumes on our 
library shelves we 
have made a very 
fair Ik ginning Pro- 
bably souk books 
have bet 11 oinMttd 
w h 1 c h a n o t li e 1 
selector would have 
strongly r (‘com- 
mended and some 
have been put in 
which he would leave 
out. Yet there lies 
the advantage of 
having a list . it it - 
calls other books, 
suggests new ideas, 
and acts as a guide in 
building up a small 
library of books to 
interest all the 
younger members of 
the family— and some 
of the older ones 
whose minds are still 
young as well. We 
can all share that gift 
of which Andrew Lang 
wrote when he sang 

One gift the Fairies 
ga\ e rne — 

The love of Hooks, 
the Golden Key 
That opens the 
Hnchantcd Door 



Hy permx si n ) the path htt l a tr I it et It' 

" GIRLS AND BOYS COMF OUI TO PI AY ” 


Some of tin most delightful hnr\ slot ns written m <»m own turns hi\i 
come from the p» n of \\ liter d< la Min and ipp< n in lus ( olh < t< d 
Stones for Children Ihis honk w.is iward«d tin Libriry Association 
Carnegie \hdd for tin most outstanding ilnldrtn s hook of tin \<ar in 
1947 Our illustration, drawn hy Inin Hawkins, is taken fmm this 
volume and shows one of the amazing incidents in the story The I hret 
Siteping Hoys 



Wood ers 
of 

Architecture 



The Story of 
the Builder 
and his Art 
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STONEHLNGF AT SUNSET 


I 1 t In i i r M\ i h t * iy h w sn st >ne hr n^t is it is t) 1 u silhour tt* 1 ] irkl t t 

s 1 1 1 l it s i \ i \ i \ i f rti ul Lr'\ i] p ill n in th \m Ir in 1 s rn whit 1 t \j 
I s ill 1 ji Hi st li illi\lthi\ttrititiisiln]l t s It 

li i\ wit i i 1 tl n sli i 1 \, tin 1 k.1i i p n 1 sti n it ( 1 it tlurt \ *» \« n tin 


IN THE DISTANT PAST 


W L call our ancestors cave men 
bee uise tlu iirst home of man- 
kind was a cave \ hole m the 
rocks give those naked hairy folk 
shcltu from the rain and snow, but 
not from the huge and savage beasts, 
such as the cave bear md sabie-toothed 
tigei, of those early days 

To protect himself against these 
monsters, it must have occ uiied to man 
at a very eaily st ige to pile locks 
across the mouth of the cave and tint 
rude stone wall was the hist attempt 
at building 

The Tirst Builder 

1 hen some 1 tribe that went wandering 
m search of food found it sc 1 f up oil a 
hue mooi wheie time were no caves, 
but plenty of stones, and what is moie 
natural than that its mcmbeis should 


build a wmII of loose stones around their 
camp ? This wall protected them from 
wild beasts, but not from the weither 
and up on the heights the wind blew 
bitter cold, so someone got the ide i of 
making a smill enclosure just big 
enough foi one family, and of living 
sticks across the top to form the roof 

A Prehistoric Village 

Tf \ou visit Dutmooi tint great 
tableland of South Devonshire you 
im\ see for \ ourself just how those old 
folk built On a high saddle between 
two tors neni the eastern side of the 
moor lies the prehistoric village called 
(innispound It is a good si/ed spice 
surrounded bv a double wall of gigintn 
stones, and m it are the rein mis of a 
numbei of stone huts, one of which h is 
been restoicd by c level scientists so 
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that it looks just as it used to look 
when first built, perhaps thirty cen- 
turies ago. 

Men's First Arch 

You will notice that it is not quite 
circular, but that the rude stone wall is 
spiralled so that one end overlaps the 
other. Since the men who built it 
knew nothing of doors, they adopted 
this device to keep the wind from 
blowing straight in. The top, made of 
pieces of wood and rushes, is shaped 
like a beehive and was no doubt 
fairly weather-proof. With a good 
bed of dried grass and plenty of skins 
to cover them, we may well believe 
that the inmates slept snugly, even 
when winter storms raged over these 
bleak heights. 

These primitive folk belonged to the 
Stone Age and had, of course, no metal 
tools, so they could not shape stones 
except by beating with other and 
harder stones, 'therefore they picked 



such stones as were suited by their 
natural shape for their purpose, and 
filled the chinks with clay or moss to 
keep out the wind. Then as time 
went on they discovered tin and copper, 
two easily melted metals, and fused 
them together to make bronze. 

Good bronze is very hard, and with 
bronze tools they were able to shape 
stones, to square them so that they 
would fit together. Once they had 
done this, they got on more quickly, 
and soon discoveied how to make an 
arch by setting up the upright stones 
and placing across them a third stone 
At Mycenae, in Greece, there still 
exists an immensely ancient arch called 
the Lion Gate which is made on this 
principle. 

All About Stonehenge 

The first effort of the primitive 
architect was for defence against 
enemies, both man and beast ; the 
second was for the building of temples 
, in which to worship the unseen 
powers, and for the construc- 
tion of tombs for the mighty 
dead. 

The oldest ruins in England 
which still stand are the remains 
of the great temple of Stone- 
henge, a temple which we 
believe to have been erected for 
the worship of the sun, a work 
so colossal that it has stood 
through some thirty-seven cen- 
turies, and still fills the mind of 
the spectator with wonder and 
awe. 

The Hanging Stones 

" Stanhengist ” is the Saxon 
word, from which we have 


3J. ^ ^ 

A SI ONI: HUT IN OU I LINE 

Primitive man, maybe thirty centuries ago, built and 
li\cd in a stone hut of this shape Knowing nothing 
of doors, he fashioned his wall so that one end 
overlapped the other, thus preventing the wind from 
blowing straight in 

Based nn " [ t rryday 1 1 fe in the \rn S tune. Bronze and barly A gel,” 
by \f and f If B Quennell, published by B I Bals/ord, Lid 


Stonehenge, and its meaning is 
“ the hanging stones/' The 
name shows how greatly im- 
pressed our Saxon forefathers 
were by the size of the lintels, 
th^ cross-pieces laid across the 
tops of the “ sarsens ” or pillar 
stones. Some of these lintels 



HOMES IN THE STONE AGE 



\t Cri ltnspoiind, on Dartmoor, is a prehistouc \ lllago containing the* remain*-, of a numlu'i of 
stone huts such a*-, tin one deputed in the upper drawing on this page Another t\pe of home 
was made m a pit, like the- one here seen Instead of rearing the walls of a house* as we do. 
primitive man dug holes in dry and suitable localities and roeded them with wood and thatch 

Drawings based on “ / very day Life in the \nv S tone, H rouse an<l h i rl\ I In 1/ w,i e H H ' 

H / / Li 
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savages Not a bit 
of it, for they kept 
animals, such as sheep 
and cattle, they farmed 
the land and grew 
wheat, barky and 
other crops, and they 
lived in huts or houses 
They knew how to spin 
and weave wool, they 
made good pottery out 
of clay, and they cei- 
tainly understood a 
great deal about min- 
ing they had un- 
doubtedly some bronze 
implements with which 
they were able to cut 
wood and shape stones 
They also — their 
priests, at any rate 
km w .i lot about 
istionoim fni they 
<>i h nl < (1 t Ik ii si om 


SlONfcHtNGE IN A SKLTC I (-PLAN 

1 in tli iiu,iun u< lii < il\ liniMm tin 
mi 1 ) 1 in f St r < r m u 1 < i fir t < n t I \ 
tli it tli l \sti< tlurt\ Iiiil, st in s in tl 
p nr of thi st st ii i s w i i] jx 1 w 1 1 1 1 ill t 1 
stones 1 hi mm r tnlitli is ilsu isj tt 1 f t w 
one i r >ss pie< < u 1 tl ilt ir t lit < mi i i tli 

are 15 feet long, 4 feet 6 lruhes wide 
and 3 feet 6 inches deep, and weigh 
nearly seven tons Just think of 
lifting seven tons 20 feet off the 
ground ? Nowadays, it is true, we 
could do it with a steam crane, but 
this task was accomplished about 
1680 B c , when our ancestors did not 
possess any sort of cranes 

Who Built Stonehenge ? 

The people who built Stone henge 
were what we call Neolithic 01 New 
Stone people lhey came from tin 
shores of the Mediterranean, and then 
skeletons show that they were small 
folk Ihe men weie not more than 
5 feet 6 inches in he lght and the worm n 
about 5 feet lhey w<k slendeily 
built, had rather dark complexions 
and long, narrow heads Do not run 
away with the idea that they were 


i\(ini(s and stom 
tempks coriectly, so 
that the sun or soim 
spiuillv bright st 11 
shone upon them at 
soim paiticul.il elite 

What Stonehenge Is 

We have good r( ison to lx hev< that 
Stonehenge was probably a tempi* of 
sun worship, for Professor Mind* is 
P(tne has told us that it was pi unl\ 
built so us to face the rising sun on 
midsummer day I he axis of tin 
temple is a line drawn thiougli the 
centre of the altar stone and the 
so-called slaughter stone to another 
stone beyond, named the briar s Heel, 
and this line must have pointed 
exactly to sunrise when the temple was 
built As we know, the place of 
sunrise varies slightly from year to 
ye ir owing to the c hinges of the 
eirth’s course round the sun, and the 
gre at astionomer, Sir Noiman 1 ockyer, 
has calculated that this line pointed 
exactly to sunrise in 1680 B e. That is 
how we get the date of the erection of 
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this strange and won- 
derful circle. 

In Shape and Size 

Stonehenge stands 
in the centre of Salis- 
bury Plain on a circu- 
lar earthwork 300 feet 
in diameter. There is 
an outside circle of 
" trilithons ” (each a 
pair of the giant stone 
pillars with a cross- 
piece on top), and these 
were originally thirty 
in number. Inside this 
is a circle of smaller 
stones called " blue 
stones." In the centre 
is a horseshoe which 
was originally com- 
pc r ’'-I of five giant 
trilithons surrounding 
an inner horseshoe of 
blue stones. T h e 
pillars weigh from 
twenty tons up to 
fifty tons apiece. 

How it was Built 


THE DISTANT PAST 



A BIRD’S-EYE VIFW OF THE TEMPLE 

I his pit luii il tli.i^r.un is a LDiintt rpnt of thr skct« li plan <m 
tin* upjKMti 1 p Hi p* \ <m l in s»*t‘ the min r i ire It* thr* mu 

■ »f sm 1 1 J<*r in. n r stnm*s tin* h<>rs* shoe of tnlitlmns .iwl small* r 
stones aii'l the iltur Some of (hi lintels are is in length 
weighing in.in\ tons, vet the\ were lifted 20 fei*t above ground 

level 


The big stones or sarsens are of 
sandstone and have been roughly 
dressed. The.se stones are English, 
but not native to the district, which is 
all chalk. The blue stones forming the 
inner circle aie not English at all, but 
weie brought from across the sea, or 
possibly from Wales. 

How did these primitive people 
bring them ? What ships did they use, 
and when the stones were landed, how 
did they carry them across many miles 
of hill and dale ? We may take it for 
granted there were no roads in those 
days ; we know that then, and for 
thousands of years after, nearly the 
whole of Southern England was .swamp 
and forest. How did these little folk 
haul then huge bouldeis across such 
country, and how did they transput t 
them across the wide rivers and over 
the soft boggy ground ? 


Frankly, we do not know. We 
cannot even guess. The whole under- 
taking is a complete and utter mystery 

What About the Pyramids ? 

People say “ Look at the Egyptians 
See how they built the Pyramids. 
They used bigger stones and more of 
them " 

There is no comparison at all. 
Egypt is a fairly flat country with a 
vast river running through its centre 
on which great stones can be rafted. 
It has always had a big population, 
and the richness of its soil provides, and 
always did provide, plenty of food tor 
vast ai mies of labourer. l'he Egyp- 
tians, when they wanted to build a 
pyramid, weie able to gather a huge 
host of slaves on the spot and k^p 
them there till the job was finished. 

Salisburv Plain, on the other hand is 


TALES TOLD IN STONE 



Phd< e J Dm n S iott 

This j)n tun also coitus from J< rs< ^ and the photograph was taken at Uoity It sliows us an 
ancient dolmen the meaning of which is ont largt stout resting upon others to form a kind of 
inntr chamber In this instance thtrt setms to have, bten c rampart of stone to prote ( t the 
dolmen, and sue h a chamber may have bee n tht centre of a gr«. ve mound, known as a bairow 




A HUT CIRCLE ON DARTMOOR 



H< r< is mot h< r t \ itupli of i dolmc n with tin mm lor or tu 1 m 1 lx m itli the c pst >m plainh 
seen llus ou is m Nik rust % uni w is undmibtedK i bun il pi u c Picturi s«piel\ , it is s ud 
by tho minis to Lx h Hinted b\ funis 1 he dolmens of the Channel Islands are quite different 
from those found in Lngliml Some thousands of such monuments survive in France 



/ hot > J Dixon s l( // 


In this punt wi si i the famous hut imle of Mcrrixah on the windswept luights of Nartmooi 
hach of these cnclcs piobabh ripn suits a hut with l stone b.esi mural with a thatched timbu 
roof, a9 lllustratiil earlur in this section Tho men who arranged these stones ma> ha\e li\ed a 
thousand \cars before the time of Christ 
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an infertile stretch of country where 
crops were never grown, so even when 
the stones did reach their destination 
we are puzzled to know how the 
building was done. A large force must 
have been needed ; for, if the giant 
stones were moved by man power, 
hundreds of men must have been 
required for the work. I low, we ask, 
were all these men housed and fed on 
this barren upland ? Yet it remains a 
question to which there is no answer. 
We do not know how the stones were 
brought to their present position or 
how, when brought, they were built 
up into a shape which has lasted for 
more than thirty-six centuries. 

More Miracles 

Remember, too, that Stonehenge is 
only a part, and a very small part, of 
the work done by those prehistoric 
builders. The Stone Circles at Ave- 
bury, a few miles from Stonehenge, 
were originally very much larger and 
more important than Stonehenge itself. 
Wonderful efforts are now being made 
to reconstruct this once mighty temple. 

“ This stupendous fabric/' writes 
Mr. Colt Hoare, “ which for some 
thousands of years has braved the 
assaults of weather, and which . . if 
left to itself would have lasted as long 
as the globe, has fallen a sacrifice to 
the wretched ignorance and avarice of a 
little village unluckily placed within it.” 

Some of these magnificent stones, 
brought here at the cost of untold 
toil, have been broken up to build 
cottages and pigstyes. The loss to 
the student of past history is simply 
heart-breaking, but it is too late for 
useful repentance. All that we can 
do is to be very sure that no more of our 
ancient monuments shall be destroyed 
in so brutal a fashion. 

Something About Bricks 

No one can say who made the first 
brick, but we find bricks in Egypt, 
Assyria and Babylonia, which are at 
least 4,000 years old. In a country 


where there is plenty of clay but no 
stone, it is easy enough to imagine 
some enterprising person shaping lumps 
of wet clay and drying them in the sun 
for building purposes. Bricks, we 
know, were used to build the Tower of 
Babel, and in all parts of the world 
where clay is common and stone 
scarce early man took to building with 
clay. 

The “ adobe ” houses of Mexico and 
Central America have walls made of 
clay mixed with straw and built up bit 
by bit, and in the county of Devon you 
may still see cottages and garden walls 
built of what is called “ cob,” which is 
nothing but the clay of the country 
built up in wooden moulds, course by 
course. Cob walls, if well made and 
protected by thatch at the top, will 
last as long as bricks and mortar. 

The Romans made excellent bricks, 
and there are still in existence fine walls 
built by the Romans of kiln-burned 
bricks. One reason why these walls 
have lasted so well is that the Romans 
used a wonderful mortar of which the 
secret has been lost. Bricks were 
forgotten in England after the Romans 
left, and none was seen until the 
twelfth century, when they were made 
by Flemish immigrants. 

The Seven Wonders of the World 

Architecture, like sculpture, painting 
and other arts, seems to rise and fall 
in waves. It reached a great height 
in the fifth century before Christ, when 
in Greece, and more particularly in 
Athens, some of the most beautiful 
buildings the world has ever seen were 
erected. The best period was between 
470 B.c. and 409 B.c. During those 
sixty years nearly all the buildings and 
sculpture which have made Athens the 
wonder of the world were completed. 
The Parthenon was finished in 438 b.c., 
the Propykea at about the same time, 
and the Temple of Zeus at Olympia 
in 436 B c. 

The his f orian Plutarch says that the 
great sculptor and architect Pheidias 



MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
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New York City is tanit d for its sk\scrapers 'FhistNpc ol building became neccssar\ . as the cit\*s 
business increased, tor the simple reason that New York is built on an island and ^ r oumi spact 
is \ « r\ limited 'i’he foundations of these high buildings can, howe\er, be based on solid rock 
In this photoui .jph is seen the tallest of all skv scrapers, the Kmpire State Building on the west 
side of bit ill Aw mu It is 1,248 fe< t in height and has 102 xtore\s above street le\el 
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Ynothcr great building that ha* arisen in the heart of iamdon in fairly recent times is the home of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation in Portland Place, h picture of which is given above This is again an example of 
uiopting a design to fit in with older surroundings Broadcasting House follows the curve ot thi t xisting street, 
and its horizontal fines of windows follow those of Uss modem buildings on the l< ft 









LONDON’S MODERN OFFICE BUILDINGS 



Fox Photoi 

Here is n • vcellent example of modern office buildings There are really three great blocks, Thames House 
South, Thames House North, and 1 (J.I House, fronting the River Thames at Millbank, London The first 
two are connected bv a bridge on the fifth floor, and thi strut t runs Ivetween the buildings A splendid view 
of th< river is obtained from the offier windows. 
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Photo /* \ i h< t \ 

The Adtlphi has earned a place in London’s historv sinn flu famous Ur rati was first ertattd h\ tlu \tl »i i 
Brothers towards the end of the 18th centurs. In recent years rebuilding hi came nece*sar\ and bn wt s t t 
the large office building, Adelphi House, on the site of the old terrace facing the Thames. Built m hru k 
with the front in stone, this new' building is dignified and restrained in design 






Photo Humphrey & Vera Joel 

Simplicity of design is a feature of modern architecture and n> exemplified in this photograph of the C ount> 
Kill Hertford Tht re is too a flavour of modern Swedish architecture in the design of this building and its 
1 »ve k proportions give it a dignity vshich is in keeping with the perposis for which the Hall was built 

l tility is combin'd wifh simple be ujtv 





CIVIC CENTRES OF TO-DAY 



Photo Stftoart Halt Ltd 


Vrchitecture is likely to be concerned to a considerable extent with buildings for public and social strvicts 
tor some >ears to come The Swansea Civic C entre seen in this photograph, is a verv good example of modem 
1« sign tor public huildings It is simple and dignified but the beautiful lines of the main entrance with the 
tower behind it give scale to the whole group 






FOR LIGHT AND AIR 



Photo Copyright 

Here w* have a block of flat* in London, known as Highpoint Hats T he design is perfectly simple and achiev* s 
beauty b> virtu*, of this simplicity The arrangement of the windows and the balconies provid* s the maximum 
»t light and sunshine in thos* rooms where it is most needed The planning of th* interior ih consul*. r*d in 

conjunction with a pleismg exterior 





Photo: Associated Prtss Ltd 
In this photograph wc have the Royal Melbourne 
Hospital in the capital of Victoria, Australia. Notice 
how the design suits thi purpose of the building in 
the wide sun balconies on each floor. 


Photo Associated l*nu Ltd 
Another excellent example of Australian architecture 
us seen in this picture of the Prudential Assurance 
Building in Martin Place, S\dne\. It was opened 
in May 1939 by Sir George Barstow. 





HOME OF THE ARCHITECTS 
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ft is natural that classical ixample should be given 
due regard in the home ot architects This photo 
graph shows the exterior of the Ro\al Institute ot 
British Architects in I/ondon 


( turte iv N 1 H A Journal 
Inside the Royal Institute of British Architects tht 
headquarters of the profession, is this modern stui 
case The balustrade is of glass, with i beuitilul 
design engraved upon it 
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Photo ( opyright 

In this photograph we have an examph of the rnodtrn architect’s work when applied to tht big dtpartment 
store, the main purpose of which is to display goods for sale this picture shows the pmmses of Peter Jones 
Ltd m Sloant Squirt, London It is framed m light steel with a glass ‘skin,” which provides ample light 

end is attractive to the customer 






GATEWAY TO THE STONE AGE VILLAGE 


tfY 












Will l 1 j\ r 

l »ri mspou n 1 tin w ond rf il villigc si till me nt >f pumiti\e min still to b< si pti on Dirtmoor 
ou ujmil i coi si ler ihle Art i f grouu 1 ml wi surrouiidi 1 b\ i louble will of gigintic stones 
of which rn in\ deh uU tr it s r< ru mi t > our >w i <1 iv lit re as m instance wo see one of the 
utrmci ' ites to this vill igt of ^hi* Stono Vgc 



J Dixon Scott 


llus liituesting \ ii w of a portion ol Stonehenge slums the stone tilled the \1 hot s \os<. 
as seen from within tin mini i iri It The 1 irgc upright oi jnll ir st mo ire known is sust ns 
and this gicat Temple of tile bun takes its name hum a Saxon wind stanhtngist wliuh 
means literally the hanging stones Stonehenge is about two miles from \mtsbur\ 
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higher than St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
its base greater than the whole of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It is the oldest 
of existing buildings in the world, fur 
it was erected some fifty-six centuries 
ago. 

The more the Groat Pyramid is 
studied the more marvellous it seems, 
foi, besides the wonder of its making, 
its position and measurements go to 
prove that the men who designed it had 
a w’ondeiful store of knowledge. It 
seems clear that they fully understood 
the size and shape of our planet, all 
about its poles and equator, and wore 
also deeply learned in the lore of the 
starry fiimament. And so the Pyramids 
stand, eternal abodes of gieat kings, 
and to this day as impressive a wonder 
as they were to the people of old time. 

The Pharos of Alexandria 

Another Egyptian Wonder was the 
Pliaios 01 lighthouse of Alexandria, an 
eiioimous towel of white maible built 
on ;in island at the mouth of the Nile 
I pm pose was to guide* manners into 
Egypt's principal port by day or night. 
Alas, there is nothing left of it 1 Not 
only tin* splendid tower, with its great 
spiral staircase, has vanished, but even 
the island on which it stood has sunk 
beneath the restless waves. 

The Colossus of Rhodes 

Rhodes, a large island lying close to 
the south-west coast of Asia Minor, 
w f as once a prosperous kingdom and 
immensely nch. Its capital was the 
best-planned city of the ancient world 
and had two ports. At the entrance to 
one of these ports stood the greatest 
statue of the ancient world, cast by 
( hares of Lindus about 280 B.c. It is 
said to have been 120 feet high, but 
there is no reason to suppose that it 
actually bestrode the harbour. Fifty- 
six years later it was overthrown by a 
mighty earthquake, but its remains lay 
where they had fallen for six centuries 
till in a.d. 653 an Arab General sold 
them to a Hebrew as old metal. 


Just like ourselves, the Ancients 
loved big things, and the statue of Zeus 
at Olympia, though seated, was 40 feet 
high. The father of the gods was 
represented on a throne made of ivory, 
and wore a mantle of gold. It was the 
work of the greatest of ancient sculp- 
tors, the Greek Pheidias, and with its 
ornaments of precious stones must have 
been a most glorious and beautiful 
sight. 

Diana's Temple at Lphesus 

Ephesus, 111 Asia Minor, was then 
a purely Greek city, and in St. Paul’s 
time was the greatest trading tow r n in 
that part of the world. The Temple of 
Diana stood a mile out of the city and 
was originally built by Chersiphron. 

On tne very night that Alexander 
the Great was born, a crazy fellow, 
called Herostratus, burned it down, 
but it was rebuilt more splendid than 
before with 127 magnificent columns, 
each 60 feet high. Its site was dis- 
covered in and diggings among 

its foundations have proved that Anti- 
pater w r as probably right in classing it 
as a wonder of the world. 

Just as the Colossus of Rhodes has 
given us the word “ colossal," so we 
now use 14 mausoleum " for a specially 
tine tomb. The original mausoleum 
was the tomb of Mausolus, King of 
Caria* built by his widow', Artemisia, 
in 353 n.c. 

A wonderful lion-guarded stairway 
rose to a marvellous building of ex- 
quisite columns, with a pyramid- 
shaped roof crowned with statues of 
Mausolus and his wife in a chariot. 

The Mausoleum lasted for some 1,500 
years before it fell into ruin. Its site 
has been found and some of its remains 
are in the British Museum. 

The Hanging Gardens of Babylon 

Sixty miles round, Babylon in its 
prime was itself a Wonder of the world. 
The wall surrounding it was 200 cubits 
high, 50 cubits thick, and had 100 
brazen gates. On the east side of the 
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river stood the newer part of the town, 
with the so-called hanging gardens of 
the great Queen Scmiramis. 

Babylon lay in the midst of flat 
desert land, and Semiiamis, who came 
from the mountains of Media, pined 
for her native lulls So foi her was 
built an artificial mountain of stone 
and brick, with vast tei races planted 
with trees and floweis of all soits, and 

\ 


watered from the Euphrates which ran 
below. And there the Queen walked 
in the cool of the evening amid rich 
colours and scents. So huge was the 
pile that, although the city itself has 
totally disappeaied, a mound remains 
to mark the site of this seventh Wonder 
of the world. 

Ruin and Destruction 

Athens in her prime 
- must have been the 
loveliest city the world 
has ever seen. The 
Acropolis, rising high 
above the rest, was 
crowned with exquisite 
buildings of marble and 
cut stone, ornamented 
with the most wonder- 
ful sculpture. 

Of all these beauties 
nothing now remains 
except the ruins of the 
Parthenon or Temple 
of Athena. When the 
Turks conquered Greece 
they stored gunpowder 
in this temple, which 
blew up and reduced it 
to a ruin ; yet, broken 
as it is, its graceful 
columns are still a joy 
to the eye. 

Discovery of the Arch 

The Greeks, of course, 
understood the arch, for 
arches are found in 
some of the oldest build- 
ings in the world. They 
are, for instance, com- 
mon in old Egyptian 
tombs and temples. 
Yet the Greeks made no 
use of the arch in design 
and the fust people to 
do so weic the mysteri- 
ous Etruscans, who, in 
(lays before Rome be- 
came a power, were the 
masters of Italy. 



1 Ht PARI lltNON AT A1HINS 

The Parthenon or 'temple of \tluna .it \the ns, i\ui though in 
ruins, still shows us giaee fill columns It was built in marble* 
in the* Doric oielei mem than joo \e<us before* the tunc of 
( hrist, and rie hl\ deeoiatid with s<ulptuie by Pile nlias \t 
the* time* of the Iilikish conquest of Uleeee, gunpowder was 
stored in the* Temple, anel it was an explosion in the* magazine* 
in ThS7 that brought ruin to the building 
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" Words," says Sir 
Thomas Jackson, in 
his book, " Architec- 
ture," " can hardly ex- 
press what this eman- 
cipation of the arch 
means to architecture 
It was the greatest 
revolution in the his- 
tory of the Art 
Pillars and piers might 
be spaced widely apart 
without danger, the 
interval being safely 
spanned by an arch 
On this revolution by 
the l truscans the whole 
system of subsequent 
architecture in Europe 
depended " 

If you want proof of 
this into any great 
church or cathedral 
and you will see at 
once that the whole 
scheme of the building 
depends on its arches 
or upon the dome, 
which is, of course, 
merely a modification 
of the arcli 

The Dark Ages 

1 he world became 
Chi 1st 1 in with the 
1 diet of Mil m, pub- 
lished A i> 313, but the 
hist dim dies built 
were simple enough 
The w dls wen of plain 



1\ IHL rORUM or C TSAR 

Ronu like so mm\ c li r grt it cities up q nte uns\stem»ti 

cdl\ Julius ( csir \n\s th lust t > 'itt nipt sinu fjrm <f city 

pi inning n. modelling Id T.n l 1 i i 1 n w l ml lin 1 )l lies unprov 
ing n 1 l thr ugh th c 1 1 \ His su e s~>r \ugustus omple ted 
( "rsir s pi ms bo istin \Mth truth thitlic f uni Koiih ofbritkand 
loft it of m rbh In tins ph >t ^riph is seen tl c T< rum of C nesar 
showing th Imiph ot \ nns Irene trix 


buck and the only 

costly pirt of sudi .1 church was the Iiterituie p untmgand musu dmost 
colonnadL between the nave and tlu \ unshed but iichittctuu still re- 


aisles, with pill us made of marbh \ti> mimed Byzintium winch smutded 
often pilltgcd from some 1r ithen Rome is c ipital of the Roman Tmpire, 
temple Duimg the Dark Ages winch sufftud less fiom w 11 and pillage than 
followed the collapse of the Rom in the western paits ot Fui ope, and there 
Empiie, all the arts fell to a veiy low r the Byzantine style of drchiticture 
ebb Civihsrtion seemed to go back- c mie into being The principal feature 
wards, for the world was full of wars, of By zantme aichitt cture is the dome 


and there was little peace or sccunty The City of Venice w is the one part 
anywhere of Italy which rcnnimd fnthful to the 
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old Roman Empire, and the magnifi- 
cent Church of St Mark, consecrated 
in 1094, was modelled on the plan 
of the Emperor Justinian's Church of 
the Apostles at Constantinople. The 
plan was a Greek cross with equal arms 
and five domes, one in the centre, one 
over each arm of the cross. The gieat 
beauty of this church consists in the 
exquisitely carved capitals of the pil- 
lars. These capitals, it is believed, 
were imported from an island in the 
Sea of Marmora, where there was a 
school of sculptois who specialised in 
these wonderful carvings. 

Poor England 

Of all countries none suffered worse 
by the collapse of Rome than England 
Romans had governed for neaily 400 


years ; the country was dotted with 
fine cities, splendid villas and great 
public buildings. Then all at once 
every Roman left the country, and 
wave after wave of barbarian invasion 
swept it for centuries. Civilised life 
simply disappeared, yet the Roman 
tradition died hard. With the Saxons, 
to build in stone was to build “ more 
Romanoium M (in the manner of the 
Romans), but for at least 500 years 
there were very few buildings of 
anything better than timber, while 
poorer folk lived in mud hovels thatched 
with reeds. 

Yet when the Normans came they 
found a good many churches soundly 
built of stone, some of which still 
exist. The best remaining example is 
at Bi ad ford-on- Avon. 



THE PANTHEON OF AGRIPPA 


Anderson 


Referred to as the oldest budding in the world m present-da/ use, the Pantheon at Rome was 
in ancient days a temple and is now a church It was constructed by the Rmperoi Hadrian 
(who built Hadrian’s Wall across the north of England) a bo it the year ad 120 Features 
of this ancient building arc a rotunda and dome, and a portico having Corinthian columns 



FROM NORMAN TIMES TO OUR OWN DAY 



IN THE CRYPT AT DURHAM ” r \twvl 

Dnrli mi ( itholr.il contuns \ gr»*it doal of Norm m architecture for the present structure was 
I) h Min i 1 tin i 1< m nth l< ntur\ 1 lu* hull lint* w is closely assocaited with i moinstt r\ and in 
tin 1 1 > * \ t pilot >gr t]>li w< i i ]>< » j> it t he » r\ pt bene ith w hit w is tlie in » iks dormitor * 

1 his i i won l< rfui o\ impl 1 i \ mlted roof The mijoiit\ of cr\ jits are underground 
lIi iml)i rs in I c*i t lu t f ii rt lii>i ms st runs nr t lse fur bun ils 

N O sooner we. m the Normans set- kept under arms The more one con- 
tie el in Filial. ind than they set to side rs the matter, the more mysterious 
woik to build great churches it seems that such immense and beaut l 
and catlit dials Before they had been fill buildings could be created in so 
a century in the e ountrv they had prac- comparatively short a time, 
tically (unshed the great cathedrals 

of St Paul's in London, Noiwich, Th * Growth of the Gothic Style 
Gloucester, Winchester, St Albans, The Norman style of building is 
Durham and Lincoln characterised by massive pillars and 

It w.i^ an achievement so marvellous semicircular arches Such arches put 
that it almost reminds us of the creation great pressure upon the side walls of the 
of Stonehenge 1 hmk what Engh *’d was building. In the language of archi- 
m those days Her whole population tecture, they “ exercise a tlnust,” so 
was much less than two millions ; toads, the Romanesque and Norman builders 
transport and building appliance* weie dared not give a vaulted roof so broad 
all of the most pnmitive kind It is a span as the nave of a cathedral, 
certain that the greater part of the Beams were used instead, and cathe- 
people had to be employed in producing drals had wooden ceilings, the timber 
food, while a considerable number w r ere being usually oak 
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The result was disastrous, for such 
churches were always getting burned. 
Nearly every great church in Normandy 
was burned between a . d . 900 and 1100. 
At V£zelay, in 1120, more than 1,000 of 
the congregation were burned to death 
in the cathedral. It became plain 
that the churches must have stone 
ceilings, so by degrees the Gothic arch 
was adopted, a pointed arch which 
could be raised to any height desired. 
It was a system of ribs and panels, the 
ribs forming a skeleton clothed by a 
ceiling of light masonry. In order to 
prevent too great a thrust upon the 
outer walls the llying buttress was 
invented, and on this outside prop the 
whole structure of a Gothic church 
depends. 

Under a Taskmaster 

Norman building was not only cum- 


brous, but very formal. The stones 
were all cut to one exact size, and we 
can imagine that the masons were 
forced to work entirely to the will of a 
taskmaster. But this taskmaster was 
often something of a jeriy-builder, for 
we find that behind the even face-work 
nibble was used freely. Rubbish of all 
kinds, broken stone, or even mud, was 
employed to fill up the centres of 
massive-looking pillars. 

With the coming of the pointed 
arch the workmanship improved, and 
we can see of what great things the 
English mason was capable when given 
a freer hand. The stones were no 
longer cut to one mould as though by 
machinery, and the workers' own taste 
and feeling shows plainly in the ex- 
quisitely varied details of the ornamen- 
tation. In the Transitional period, 
between the Norman and Gothic styles, 
the stone-mason seems 
to have played as great 
a part as the architect. 

The chancel of Barn- 
borough Church, in the 
graveyard of which 
Grace Darling lies 
buried, is a fine ex- 
ample of this Transi- 
tional period, and 
nothing could be more 
perfect than the severe 
simplicity of this build- 
ing. And everywheie 
in this church you can 
see how honestly the 
work was done. 

French William 

In C a n t c 1 b u r y 
Cathedral you obseive 
both the round and the 
pointed arches. The 
first Canterbury 
Cathedral was burned 
down only four years 
after the murder of 
Beckett. The people 
were so horrified at 
this destiuction that 



*•> funnily drawn for this u< fk 

THE NORMAN ARCH 

When you see an arch semicircular in shape you may know *t 
is in the Norman style Such arches are \ery strong, hut put 
a considerable thrust oi pnssme on tin side walls For the 
reason they are usually built on \ery substantial pillars 
Norman ait lies have often a zigzag det oration 
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^p^vall\ Jraum for this work. 

THE GOTHIC ARCH 

\ Norm. in arch is never pointed When \ou seo a pointed 
arch like the one abo\e, \ou must think of the Gothic it\le 
Crothie architecture figures in a great m.un of our most beautiful 
cathedrals, but in some (such as Cantcrburv) you will find both 
round And pointed arches 


they tore their hair and 
heat their heads against 
the blackened walls. A 
famous architect named 
William, who came from 
t lie town of Sens and 
was known as French 
William, was called in 
to see whether he could 
repair the ruin. After 
surveying the burned 
walls he realised that 
the only thing was to 
pull them down and 
begin again from the 
bottom, but it was a 
long time before he 
dart'd tell the monks 
“ for fear the truth 
should kill them.” 

But lie made a 
globus piece of work 
of it. t he capitals were 
wonderfully cnrven,and 
the new cathedral was 
far higher and finer 
than the old. 

In the fourth year of 
the work a scaffolding 
broke and poor William 
fell and was “ sorely bruised.” For a 
time he managed to direct the woik 
tiom his bed, but then he died and was 
iiicceeded bv another William, ” Eng- 
lish by biith, small in body, but in 
woi kmanship of many kinds acute and 
honest.” 

line English Work 

How splendidly those old ciaftsmen 
budded is proved by the way in which 
their churches have stood for so many 
centuries and are still good for cen- 
turies to come. The English were 
expert masons, and it must be remem- 
bered that in those days much more was 
left to the craftsman than is the case in 
more modern times. 

Lincoln Cathedral is a very fine 
specimen of English work. It was 
begun in 1192 by Bishop Hugh of 
Lincoln, a man of most saintly 


character. Wild birds and squirrels 
came and fed from his hands, and even 
a wild swan followed him about. 

Master Robert 

While names of great painters and 
poets have always been preserved and 
have come down to us from the most 
ancient times, names of equally great 
artists, that is the architects of many 
of our finest buildings, have been lost. 
Buildings, you see, are not ” signed ” 
like pictures or books— more’s the 
pity. Even when we do know the 
name of the architect of one of these 
wondeiful buildings we have nothing 
of his history. 

Master Robert, for instance, the man 
to whom we owe that marvel of the 
builder’s craft, Salisbury Cathedral — 
we know his name, but nothing about 
him. 
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The hist Salisbury Cathedral was 
built in the lull fortress of Sarum in 
IOQ2 on a site that was " barren, dry 
and solitary ' So in 1220 it was 
decided that a new cathedial should be 
built neart i the rivet , and as the site 
w is quite open, t lie usult is a chinch 
that is perfcctlv ugnlat m shape and 
plan and the finest existing example of 
the architect's work of the thirteenth 
eentuiy Some critics have said that 
it is too coldly severe, almost too 
pel feet It took 138 3 ears to build, 
but the m uvellous spue 404 feet high, 
was not completed until several yeais 
later It is the most peifect spire 
in the wen lei, but its weight has greatly 
tried the foundations, which weie not 
calculate el te> beai such an immense 
burden 

The Builders of Westminster Abbey 

Pant e chsenbes TIeniy TIT of Eng- 
lanel is the king of simple life' ” Hut 


this Henry was a great patron of art, 
and it is to him that we owe the 
wonders of Westminster Abbey The 
old Abbey had been built by bdward 
the Confessor, and was a heavy, ugl> 
building Heniy began iebuilelmg in 
124S, and put the* work in charge* of 
Odo, the goldsmith, v\ ith Mastc 1 I le 111 v 
of Westminster as arclntc c t 

Most of the great churches of that 
day were designed and built by monks, 
but in the case of Westminster Abbev 
the king's masons and architect were 
laymen lhey had robes given them 
of squire's degree, and we hear e)f some 
of them rising to high positions and 
even becoming Members of Hatha 
merit Westminste 1 Abbey is the List 
Early English building in 1 upland, and 
is built 111 wh.it is called the Middle 
pointed Style in which the* windows 
are decorated with delicate* ti ice lies 
cut in the stone 

Take most new fashions Hum decora 



PILIARS IN TWO SIYIFS 


it tun ] r this 


( 1 ) Iht massive barn 1 like column is in 
the Norman style ot architecture arul such 
pillars arc to he seen in many of our 
(hunlifs ( ithedrils md publn buildings 


( 2 ) 1 Ins pnlar is in tin Crothie style and 
the capital is decorated with foliate or 
foliated o use tlu are hite e t ur il term 
In this east beauty conc< ilsst length 


b ROM 


NORMAN 
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Painters mention is made of the 
amazing revival wlneli occuried 
about this period in the art of 
painting — how the stiff Byzan- 
tine method had it 1 1st gon* 
out of favour to In ri pi 10 d b\ 
the beautiful works of ( 1111 ibi 1 
and Giotte 

Exactly the same thing hap 
pened in the allied aits of s< ulp 
ture and aiclutectuie Uk t<\i\ d 
in sculpture began with \mola 
of Pisa, who was bom in 12 . ob 
Niccola was an aiclntect who 
broke away from the piofission 
to follow sculpture , and, basing 
his work on the marbles of the 
Greeks, turned entirely fiom the 
Byzantine style and founded a 
new school 
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t ions Incline vi 1 y 
])opul li uul well' so 
<>\ e 1 done that e 11 ly m 
tin fouitcenth cen 
tuiy a reaction came, 
and architects went 
back to a seveiei stjle 
c died the Perpen- 
dicular 

Architecture’s Great 
Revival 

While Westminster 
Abbey was being built 
great things were 
happening in Italy. 
In our stones of Great 



''f 1 1 if 1 r t hi t« rh 

IHL IIA1NO BUI IRISS 

In this cist tin tl>in^ buttress comucts tin mun building with 
a di tat luil buttress which in i\ hi\i bun nutul it a liter 
date — perhaps if the mini bull ling sittlul lhe object of 
all llymg buttresses is to support tin mun wall and lulp to 
carry the enormous weight of the roof ispeciall\ if this is 
«itone vaulted 




POINTS OF SPtOIAI. INTbRUST IN- 



Norwich Cathedril, as slcu from the south 
east I lie building exhibits severil st\les 
of architecture, and has hue Hying but- 
tresses tower and spire 



Thi- long coriulor, which shows tin l\r 
penduular st>h with a inarw lions roof oj 
fan-ti acery, is in the cloisters at Gloucester 
Cathedral, considered the best in England. 



licic \uu sec the Choir of \oi wu h ( itlu dr il 
some of tlie ircht s being iotindi d uulotluis 
pointed 1 he upper windows in ot 1 iti i 
date than the lower, and of dilhri nt st>li- 



<* ■» J. 


H / \f insell 

111 tills pi II t wi si t tin lit nit l till Si dill i ill 
Clout l slii ( itlndid I In seddia m a 
church or cathedral are seats for the clcigy 
usually on the south side of the chancel. 
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HISTORIC PLACES OF WORSHIP 



In this illustration we see tile west fiont of 
Windiest* r Cithedral, in the Perpendicul ir 
style -\ou note the pointed arches Only 
porti ms of the Norm in fane remain 



The Cathedral of SI \lbans of which the 
Lady Chapel at the cast end is illustrated 
was started in Norman linns and built 
largely from Roman materials 


1 ho Choir of Winchester Cathednl with its 
imposing roof and sculpture is here seen 
from its western end The building itself 
is 52O feet long 





Jf I \fumeU 

St Alb in the hist 1 nglish mnt\i was put 
to death on the site long afterwards oecupied 
b> the \bbe> (.Lurch 1 10m the watching 
gallery abo\ e monks guarded his shrine. 
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THE ALTAR AT DURHAM 



W 7 Mansell 

The toweling eatlndrd of Dinhain is the glory of the « it v «mtl i U iturc of its chon is 1 lie. 
wondci ful sc i ( ( n ul stum luu deputed I lus < at he di ll he'd t lie slnim ol St ( utlibut, whos*. 
dust ib said to icst beneath the higli altar Begun m No man times tin building exhibits 
different tjpes of architecture. Above the screen is a beautiful ' lost window 
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TOMB OF THE CLACK PRINCE 



ll t. ManstU 


Among the royal tombs in Canterbury Cathedral is that of lulu aril the Black Prince, seen above, 
adjacent to Trinity Chapel. The Cathcdial was lebuilt by the great Trench architect, William 
of Sens. The Black Prince visited the Cathedral after* the Battle of Poitiers in 135b. and 
afterwards erected a chantry (in which priests chanted Mass for the souls of the departed). 

One can still see actual relics of the Black Prince near his tomb. 
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LINCOLN’S SOUTH AISLE AND NAVE 



\\ I 1/ in si it 

Here wchave an intnioi vk wot the .l! ( .it lit elial it Lincoln ft doinm.ili s tin e it\ anil was 
begun m \oriinn times Some ul Ms Noriium are hiti c ane. miy still lit seen, but as the 
building u .is the* work of sevcial centuries, wc notice. t lie styles of other elays as well In this 
photogiaph art the* south aisle anel nave 1 he roofs of b >th aie of striking woikmanship 
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THE CHOIR OF PETERBOROUGH 



ll / M i f U 


l Ins pu t ui( w is i h si n t > i u si nt u nt i ist t » t I k illust l it i n n tin jj> mu |h i It sl» us 

us tlu C lu li >t 1 i ti ibon u^li 1 > )Um^ t >u u Is tin i ist m 1 \ u n ti tin s mu iuuI n \wrul >u 

aichis ol tin Vuinin pi i mil lot tin t Ik hi w is lomphti 1 limit tin \iti ii^ Niimin 

drchiti < t un is lnu\ui than Uotlin W hiU l i ti iboiou^h nistuuis tin lust limuln shows 

us tin second 
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This p Ik lii >h on one of tlu tout is of Notit IXniu is sml to symbolist tlu vntue of 

(1 iritv Tit is in tin comp iny of othi i <pn 1 1 birds (jai^oylts nearly always stand at the 
corner of a roe>f gutter and some of them are so designed that they carry the water out into 
space and allow it to fall to earth clear of the building 
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Milan is in importance the thud Italian cit\, and contains oin of the best known i itlu dials n» 
the woild, the building Imm ng faced with mat hie Our picture shows a portion of the roof of 
Milan Cathedial, and it will be seen how the buildeis made use of marble spires These spues 
were lavishly decorated with statues of most exquisite workmanship. 
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Then in the next century came 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, one of the greatest 
of all workers in bronze, who made the 
bronze doors for the Baptistery at 
Florence. He began them when he 
was twenty-five and finished them 
when he was seventy-four. He was 
the hist sculptor to master perspective 
Some of his panels contain as many as 
100 figures modelled on ditterent planes, 
so that those nearest to the eye appear 


larger and those further away smaller 
in proportion. 

After Ghiberti came Donatello, born 
in 1386, one of the greatest sculptors 
who ever lived. His statue of General 
Gattamelata at Padua is one of the 
two finest equestrian statues in the 
woild, the second being the Colleoni at 
Venice, which was begun by Dona- 
tello's pupil, Verrochio, and finished 
by Leopardi. 

St. Peter’s at Rome is the 
first great example of a Renais- 
sance building, and our own 
St. Paul’s is the finest English 
example. 

St. Paul's is the work of 
Christopher Wren, who was 
not only the greatest of Eng- 
lish architects, but one of the 
greatest of Englishmen. 

The Crown of London 

St. Paul’s Cathedral has been 
called the 11 Crown of London," 
and well deserves its name. It 
is the third cathedral erected 
on the same site. The first 
was built in 610, the second was 
burned in the Great Fire, and 
the present building was begun 
in 1675 and finished in 1697 
a cost of about £750,000 

If you go into the Cathedral 
and up the stairs to the left you 
will be able to see the large 
model of Wren's first design, 
which is very different from the 
one he ended by adopting. On 
the south side is the library, 
with lovely carving by Grinling 
Gibbons ; and, in a case, the 
embroidered waistcoat and 
walking-stick which once 
belonged to the great Wren 
himself. 

St Paul’s is 479 feet long, 
and the height of the cross on 
the dome is 365 ieet. Though 
small when compared with 
M. Peter’s at Rome, St. Paul’s 
is a more beautiful building and 
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THE CORONA I ION CHAIR 

\\ cstinmsh 1 \bbc \ w It tin last building b> bi < rictul 
in 1 n^lind in tin 1 rirl\ 1 nglisli st\]< It is tin 
burial plan of m.m\ notahli jxoph, and c out tins 
tin* Hr 1 1 1 si i <oion.it ion chair and swonl, Inn shown 
Tin* (oton.it ion Stonr itself is sun lx in itli tin scat 
of tin* (hail It was usid at Scottish (oiouatnuiT 
and bioiight to Wt stminstt l m i 2<ji) by Ldwaid I , and 
was stolen in 1(950 but later returned. 
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ST. PAUL’S, THE " CROWN OF LONDON ” 



Iii tins print we are shown tin Hindus 
(screen at the back of the altar) of St I* ml s 
l ithedrd London lhe building is Brit mi s 
bi st example of Renaissance an hilt i tun 



litre is the famous Cioss ol I'mls 

which w is not completed until inan\ \» m 
alter the cithcdrd w is iunslu d l he b d 
will hoM it least tt n ]x oplr 
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In the crypt of St Paul’s Cathedral is the ^rave of I ord Nelson, as shown above The site 
chosen is under the area of the dome The remains of our Ri^at sailor woe enclosed in a collin 
made from the mainmast of a Trench battleship We call the masonry structure in the centre 
over it a sarcophagus Ihis one is constructed in the Italian style 

3 1 2 



Not so many years ago a warning was issued by experts that, owing to the weakening of the 
lounditions the enormous structure of the dome of St Pauls Cathedral I ondon was hemming 
mscxuie CiaeKs win appemng and e\ er-w idi ning at the points marked \ \ in the aho\e 
pictorial diagram As a result work began on the strengthening of the eight great purs which 
suppoit the dome, steel tie-bars being inserted at Z Z Further, a colossal new chain of chiome 
steel wtis mad*' and built in position as xhown to impart strength to the buttresses Y.Y 
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better designed. The dome is par- 
ticularly fine, and in order to hold it m 
position Wren fastened it with a great 
iron chain which runs all around it. So 
as to prevent the iron from rusting, he 
poured melted lead over and around it. 

St. Paul's has stood up well to the 
wear of three centuries, but its mighty 
dome rests on a foundation of sand, 
and the great sewers and other under- 
ground works have drained away the 
water in this sand so that some yeais 
ago the warning went forth that the 
eight huge piers which support the 
dome were not so strong as the y 
should be In 1014 woikmen began to 
strengthen these pais by “giouting" 
them — that is, squuting liquid cement 
into them, and now they are as solid 
again as man’s skill can make them 


The reason why the grandeur of St. 
Paul's is not better understood is that 
the cathedral has been surrounded by 
warehouses and shops. Wren himself 
intended it to stand on the hill-top, 
quite alone, with broad streets running 
away like spokes in each direction. 
Many of the buildings around St. Paul's 
were destroyed or damaged during the 
last war and probably in the great 
plans for rebuilding London some of 
Wren’s ideas may be put into practice 

Old St. Paul's was 586 feet long, 
while its spire rose to the great height 
of 489 feet Some of its carved stones 
are pieseivtd in the modi rn cathcdial 

Inigo Jones 

One of the most beautiful buildings 
of its type in 1 ondon is the Banqueting 



HAMPTON COUR1 PALACE 
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The original part of Hampton Court P.lIici was built by 1 aidind Wols<\ in buck and is om 
of the tint st < \ist ing spi ( lint ns of I udoi aichitcctuu 1 In ( aid in il pn s< nitd Ins in'ic'inficc nt 
home to king lit my VITI It w is m part n built, aid gn it 1 \ «uldt tl to 1>\ Wuii in 

William III s reign, ami now contains o\cr i ooo stpaia t aputnunts It li is not been 

occupied by a. reigning monarch siiki the time of (aorg< II 




A GATEWAY TO THE PALACE 
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House, Whitehall, now known as the 
Chapel Royal. Here is a specimen of 
pure Palladian (classic) style, which 
was planned and built at a time when 
this style was unknown in England. 

The Banqueting House is a part of 
what was to have been a perfectly 
enormous royal palace, reaching from 
the Thames right back to the Park and 
from Charing Cross to Westminstei f 
and its architect was Inigo Jones. 

A Buikler of Churches 

Inigo was son of a cloth-worker who 
was sent by a rich patron to Italy to 
study landscape painting, but studied 
aichitocture instead, and came back 
full of the style of the great Palladio, 
lie found himself employed in making 
scenery for Ben Jonson’s plays which 
were being produced at the Court. 
Hum he became surveyor-general of 
myal buildings and the first architect 
in England. 

He lived into the troublous times of 
Charles I., and was shut up in Basing 
II ise during the famous siege. He 
was nearly eighty when he died in 1652. 

St. Mary-le-Strand is a church well 
known to every Londoner, and, though 
grimed with London smoke, a very 
beautiful building. It is one of fifty 
new churches ordered by an Act of 
Queen Anne, and its architect was 
James Gibbs, soil of an Aberdeen 
merchant and trained in Italy. He 
also built the Church of St. Martin's in 
Trafalgar Square, the Radcliffe Library 
at Oxford and the Senate House at 
Cambridge. 

English Homes 

Anything more hopelessly uncom- 
fortable and inconvenient than the 
English home of the Middle Ages 
could hardly have been conceived. 
The rich man's house was a castle, 
built simply with the idea of being safe 
against the attack of enemies. The 
walls were enormously thick — some- 
times as much as 16 feet 1 There was 
a great central hall, in which everyone 


lived and ate, but the sleeping rooms 
were small, cold and inconvenient 
beyond words. There was, of course, 
no means of heating them, and since 
the windows were mere slits, they were 
very dark. 

As for the poorer folk, they lived in 
the most miserable hovels, and the only 
people who had any comfort at all were 
the townsfolk. But the streets were 
so narrow that their homes were dark 
and ill ventilated, and, since there was 
no drainage or proper water supply, 
the towns were terribly unhealthy. 

It was in the reign of the seventh 
Henry that matters began to improve* 
and the first manor houses were erected. 
Tattershall Castle, built by Lord Crom- 
well in 1453, was the last of the old 
castles, and this noble was the first to 
build an unfortified manor house 
That was South Wingfield, which set 
the fashion of a large open building 
with a court-yard in the centre. 

Hampton Court 

In 1515 the great Cardinal Wolsey 
took over the site of Hampton Court 
and began to build a stately home. He 
used brick for the walls and math* 
mtillioned windows and a great 
Gatehouse. Italian artists wen* em- 
ployed for the decorations, both outside 
and inside, and presently then* was 
built such a house as had never befoie 
been seen in England. Henry VIII. 
came to look at it, and rather curtly 
inquired of his cardinal why he was 
building such a palace. Wolsey was 
equal to the occasion. 

“ In order to show how noble a 
palace a subject may offer to his 
sovereign," he replied. That is how 
Hampton Court came to be a royal 
palace. 

Huge Mansions 

Wolsey had no fewer than 500 people 
in his household, and other great men 
of his date had retinues almost as large, 
so it is no wonder that some of those 
early houses were simply enormous. 
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They had to be in order to provide 
sleeping rooms for such a number. 
Audley End is a tremendous house, yet 
is only about half its original size. 
Another immense mansion is Longleat, 
built for Sir John Thynne about 1567. 
Robert Smytheson, " fremason," was 
the builder, and it is interesting to 
learn that his wages were sixteen pence 
a day, together with " a nagge kept at 
your worshepe's chaiges." 

At Knole the Earl of Dorset housed 
200 people, and appaiently all sat at 
meat in the great hall. There were 
eight at the high table, twenty -two at 
the parlour table, including the chap- 
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lain, usher, secretary and pages , 
twenty-one at the clerks' table ; and it 
is amusing to read that the carpenter 
sat at the nursery table. Besides 
these there were the long table, the 
laundry-maids' table, the kitchen and 
scullery table, at which sat six men, 
including John Morockoe, a negro. 

Sir William Cecil had three houses — 
"one in London for necessity, one at 
Buighley of competency for the man- 
sion of his baiony, and another at 
Waltham for his younger son." This 
last became the huge Theobalds, 
which James I. coveted and obtained. 
He gave Hatfield in exchange, where 

the Cecils still 
live. 



KNOLE HOUSL, SrVLNOAKS Prei5 

Our photograph, taken from an aeroplane*, shows Knole House, for- 
merly the seat of the Sackville faiml>, and owned in ‘lie fifteenth cen- 
tury by the Archbishops of tanterbuiy It is regarded as one of the 
finest houses in all Lngland It has a great hall and there are said to 
be as many rooms as there are days in the year, 1 e 365. 


Lovely English 
Ceilings 

Theie is one 
amusing point 
about Burghley 
House. When 
the mansion 
was built Eng- 
lish architects 
were simply 
ci azy on the 
Greek style of 
building, but of 
course the 
Greeks had no 
chimneys to 
their houses So 
the architect 
made t he chiin- 
neys into 
Doric (Greek) 
columns. 

Plaster work 
is a great fea- 
ture of the fine 
houses of the 
sixteenth cen- 
tury. The art 
may have come 
originally from 
Italy ; but Eng- 
lish plasterers 
became famous. 
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ONCE OWNED BY CARDINAL WOLSEY 

I his pitturi sh n\ s tin i )nt f Km k House St mho iks rim. of si \ t r il it I n^hsli )i u-» ^ hIulJi 
in ret tnt \tars h im lx t n h m k 1 t ) tin \ iti in il 1 rust to bt pn st r\t i 1 rthtnatijii Ori^inalh 
l)u lit lxl)ii the fifteonth it nturv it b< e um one of C trdin il Wolsr\ b homes an 1 \\ is taken 
from him b\ Honr> \ If I <*hn t n Lhz ibt th g i vc it to 1 horn is Saek\ llle later I he massi\ t gate w iv 
is probibl) the oldest portion of the stiueture which was rebuilt in the seienteenth eentur\ 


and even the names of the plasterers 
themselves have come down to us One 
of the best-known was James Dungan, 
the King s plasterer, while another was 
Charles Williams, and a third was called 
Cobb, all true English names Ihere is 
a letter in existence from Sir William 
Cavendish, who wrote from Hardwick to 
ask for the services of 1 1 the cunning plas- 
terer who had made divers pendants and 
flowered the Hall at Longleat ” Hard- 
wick Hall was built by the Countess of 
Shrewsbury, known as Bess of Hard- 
wick, and though finished m 1597, 
remains very much as it was in the 
sixteenth century It contains hunt- 
ing scenes modelled very beautifully 
in plaster 

How a Style Committed Suicide 

For centuries the art of building grew 
naturally As we have seen, the Cothic 


arch succeeded the Norman because it 
gave greater scope to the buildei 
Each fresh step was based on the use of 
some new material 01 some new social 
demand (as, for instance, when chim- 
neys followed a mere hole in the roof) 
It is an interesting point that these 
vanous changes came about almost at 
the same date in different countries 
Ihen came the Renaissance which 
w'as based on the revival of ancient 
learning The literature of classic 
times was found to be so greatly 
superior to that of the day that a 
belief grew up that the ancient archi- 
tecture must be equally superior to the 
tiothic art then practised, and e\eryone 
became enthusiastic about it lhe 
classic orders were exalted as if they 
were divine, and it was supposed that 
nothing could be better 

You can easily see what the n Milt 
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was. Natural growth stopped dead, 
and the great art of designing buildings 
was reduced to a state of utter stagna- 
tion. It was in Italy that people first 
tired of this utter sameness, and the 
Gothic style was revived in that 
country. Then the revival spread north 
of the Alps ; and, by degrees, all over 
Western Europe. But the revivalists 
brought with them much of the Classic 
Style, and there are many famous 
buildings of the eighteenth century in 
which we can see this mingling of the 
two styles. At any rate, the old 
stagnation was ended, and to-day there 
is no art more experimental and 
progressive than that of architecture. 

London’s Best Buildings 

Apart from St. Paul’s, two other fine 
buildings in London are the Houses 
of Parliament and Greenwich Hospital. 


A distinguished Frenchman visiting 
England once said : 41 You English are 
curious people. You put your poor 
into palaces and your princes into poor 
houses." The palace to which he 
referred was Greenwich Hospital, built 
as a home for old sailors, while the 
41 poor house " was, of course, Buck- 
ingham Palace, which, though it has 
now been re-fronted, is certainly a very 
ugly building. Greenwich Hospital’s 
west wing was built from the designs of 
the famous Inigo Jones, and the rest 
of the building had as architect Wren 
himself. Although the four separate 
blocks are of different heights, the 
general effect as seen from the river is 
very fine indeed. 

The Houses of Parliament at West- 
minster were built to the design of Sir 
Charles Barry. In 1834 a workman 
having been ordered to destroy some 
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DESIGNED BY INIGO JONES AND WHEN 

Greenwich Hospital, portions of which are here seen, stands on the banks of the Thames some 
five miles below London Bridge on a site once occupied by a royal palace. The present building 
was begun in the reign of Charles II , and some of the designs were by Inigo Jones, an English 
architect who travelled widely and introduced the Pal'adian style, so called after Andrea 
Palladio. Later portions of these buildings were designed by Sir Christopher Wren, who 
planned the present St. Paul's Cathedral and many of City of London Churches. 


WHERE CHARLES I. WAS TRIED 
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ceiling is not earned by pillars, excopt of course steel buildings of our ovra day King Charles I 

was condemned m Westminster Hall 
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old “ tally sticks/' burned them in a 
stove in the onginal House of Lords. 
The stove was not htted for burning a 
lot of dry wood ; it got red hot, and the 
result was a terrible fire which burned 
up almost all the old Parliament 
buildings. Only Westminster Hall, 
the Cloister of St. Stephen’s Chapel 
and the Crypt were saved. Sir 
Charles Carry’s idea was to make the 
new Houses of Parliament conform 
with the splendid old Hall, and very 
well he did the work, using what is 
called the revived Gothic stvle. 


Flic again did its full shaie of 
destruction when the House of 
Commons was almost completely 
destroyed during the air attacks on 
London in the earlier years of the 
Second World War. Plans wcic 
approved for a new House to be 
rebuilt on the same site as soon as 
possible. The task was cat lied out 
and the new House of Commons was 
opened by King George \ 1. in Octobei, 
1950. Otliei parts of the Houses ol 
Parliament have to be repaired owing 
to the damage done to the stonework 
by the smoke-laden an. 

Stone and the Weather 

The Houses of Parlia- 
ment are by no means 
the only buildings in 
London to suffer in 
similar fashion, for the 
smoke which hangs so 
thickly over the great 
city, especially in foggy 
weather, rots most 
building stones. Some 
stones, however, are 
much more sensitive to 
smoke than others. 
Bath stone is particu- 
larly delicate. The best 
is that from Combe 
Down, where it is mined 
like coal, and must not 
be brought to the sur- 
face in winter, or it 
weathers hard. It has 
to be nursed and 
matured before it can 
be used, and unless it 
is set the right way of 
the grain it will not last. 

The stone from Pains- 
wick in Gloucestershire, 
which will stand for 
cent uiies in a house 
built in the open coun- 
try, powders xapidly 
away in smoke-laden 
,111 1 Ills w.is 1 he stone 
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IN I HI IOWER OF LONDON 

1 hr .ilio\ < photograph shrms us thr rntiame to St John’s 
C hapt 1 in tin* lower of London, whith siivtd as a plate of 
private worship to our kind's and quit ns who resided at thr 
Towir Norrnan an hit< it urr is here s< < n at its \ri\ h«*st 
You will note thr massive pillars, and tin an lies with lialf- 
c in le 1 111 v rs. 
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FROM NORMAN TIMES TO OUR OWN DAY 


used about 120 years 
ago for repairing West- 
minster Abbey, and in 
the present century 
every bit of it is found 
to be in a state of ruin 
and has had to be taken 
out and replaced by 
Portland stone. 

The whole front of the 
imposing Carlton Club 
in Pall Mall, which was 
erected in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, 
crumbled considerably 
and called for repair a 
few years ago. This was 
of Caen stone, which 
cannot stand against 
London's foggy atmo- 
sphere. Even St. 
Pau 1 \ *^ut the stone 
of which Sir Christopher 
Wren took the greatest 
trouble, has suffered, 
and is covered with 
a crust-like stalag- 
mite which consists 
largely of calcium sul- 
phate. 

The finest of all 



building stones is Aber- 
deen granite, which 
lasts practically for 
ever, but which is so 
difficult to “ work ” 
that it is not so much 
used as the cheaper 
granites from Norway, 
Finland. 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE NORMANS 

\\V obi 1111 d poop in this print at tho mlorinr of St John's 
( h ipH, within ( h< 1 «nw*r of I omhui a \< r\ perfect o\ un plo of 
Norman anJutoctuie ] nil of tho stom ^ of whuh tin great 
pillars are formed must hi\o boon < ut to sh ip<» m ad \ ante 
b\ tho masons 1 ho p» d« st iK and capit \ls are smgularh 
massive. 
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London’s Great Fortress 

Someone ha3 called the Tower of 
London a volume of England’s history, 
a great quarto bound in grey stone, 
closed by massive clasps of iron. It 
was William the Conqueror who began 
this immense pile of grim buildings in 
the year 1078, and his architect was a 
Benedictine monk called (iundulf. 
“ Gundulf the Weeper ” he was called, 
but whether he wept or not he built the 


great Keep so well that he was made 
Bishop of Rochester, where he after- 
wards erected the famous Castle of 
Rochester. This Keep, now known as 
the White Tower, is 92 feet high with 
walls from 9 to 15 feet thick. It has 
a range of duniaoiiN, a floor for the 
earrhon ; and, above that, a state 
floor, where the judges of the King’s 
Bench sat In the whole of the 
great building theie an* only three fire- 
places ! 

Other kings slowlv added to the 
Tow'er. lhe Inner Ward was enclosed 
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by William Rufus, but Henry III did 
most of the building and beautified his 
towers with sculpture and stained 
glass, none of which, however, remains 
to da\ 

1 he Tower may not be anything 
wonderful from the point of view of the 
architect, but it is a very splendid and 
impressive pile of masonry, and its 
association with many of the great 
names m England’s story since the 
days of the Normans give it high place 
among our historic buildings 

Should Buildings be Signed ? 

If you lead a book which interests 
\ou, the first thing jou do is to find out 
who wrote it, and if you see a picture 
which pleises, \ou at once ask who 
painted it Now a fine building may 
be a greater work than a picture or a 
book, yet how many people ever think 
of inquiring the name of the architect ? 


Take one of the finest examples of 
a modern English building, namely, 
Liverpool Cathedral, and the chances 
are that not one person in a hundred 
either young or old, could tell you 
off-hand that the architects were Sir 
Giles Gilbert Scott, O M , and Mr G F 
Bodley Sii Giles, whose design was 
chosen in open competition as being 
the best sent in, was only twenty one 
years of age at the time Liverpool 
Cathedral is said to be the finest 
example of a young man’s genius, as 
applied to building, of which historv 
has any record 

l he Great lower of Liverpool Cathe 
dral, re-designed several \ears ago, 
will when completed be some 32 ^ 
feet above St James’s Road It is 
1 04 feet square at the base lhe 
inside height of the Cathedral is much 
greater than that of any other British 
Cathedral, and its perspective of loft\ 
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GUILDFORD CATHEDRAL AS 1 1 IS TO-DAY 
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THE LADY CHAPEL AT LIVERPOOL 
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arches gives a most majestic effect to 
the interior In the area of ground 
which it covers Liverpool Cathedral 
exceeds any other church in Britain. 

Anothci modern cathedral which is 
bung built to-day is at Guildford 111 
Sine\ It was begun in 103b but pro 
giLss was dtla\(d b\ the war and since 
its end the shoitagc of mat(iials and 
funds has delav t d t hi woi k still fin the r 

Modern Movement in Architecture 

In recent times there have been 
efforts to break away from old forms 
and traditions in architecture New 
materials, new methods, and new pur- 
poses demand new forms of buildings 
\\ hat is known as the Modern Mo\ ( mi nt 
or ‘ h\e architecture has become tin 
\ogue and eieateel much contone is\ 
lo some extent it is a re be llion against 
the ornament and decoiation of \ le 


tonan architecture The modern archi- 
tect has been anxious to show the 
functional purpose of his building 
t ivic halls, colleges, concert halls, power 
stations or railway stations shall mdi 
cate their functions by their design and 
not be imitations of Greek temples or 
Gothic churches 

The Festival of Britain in 1951 
( xhibited the new architecture 111 such 
buildings as the Royal Festival Hall, 
while the prize-winning design for the 
new Coventi y Cathedral belonged essen- 
tially to the Modem Movement One 
feature of the Festival of But am was an 
Exhibition of I ive Architectuie in the 
Iansbuiy Neighbourhood Unit at 
Poplar and this included not onlv 
house s and Hits but 1 m w (ongnga 
tion ii ( lunch built on tin sit< of the 
old (lunch which w is de nmlishi d bv a 
bomb in K) \ t 



A MODTRN CHURCH IN IONDON 
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million white hot rivets were required 
to bind together the 20,000 tons of 
steel which forms the skeleton of this 
giant erection. The building cost 
nearly two and a half millions, but was 
built in two years. 

Higher and Higher 

It is a town in itself, with its own 
restaurants, telegraph, telephone and 
post offices. It has in it doctors, 
lawyers, insurance agents, barbers, 
brokers and shops of all sorts. 

Tall as is the Woolworth Building, it 
has been surpassed by two other New 
York giants, the Chrysler Building 


(1,046 feet high) and the Empire State 
Building. The last is the loftiest struc- 
ture in the world. Including the 200- 
foot mooring mast for airships on its 
summit, it rises 1,248 feet above the 
pavement, and it has 102 storeys. As 
much steel (57,000 tons) was used in 
its construction as went into the Forth 
Bridge. Its walls have 6,500 windows 
in them, and its 71 lift shafts total 
seven miles in length. It is a curious 
experience to be at the top of one of 
these great sky-scrapers in a gale of 
wind. The whole building seems to 
rock or sway, yet owing to its con- 
struction it is actually safer than a 



much lower building 
made of stone or brick 

Speaking to the 
National Association of 
BuildingOwnersin Mon- 
treal some years ago, 
Mr. C. T. Coley, who is 
one of the chief authori- 
ties on steel building, 
said that the height of 
such buildings would be 
limited only by the 
efficiency limit of the 
lifts. He pictured offices 
soaring to immense 
heights and at the same 
time penetrating deeply 
below the ground. 
Ihey would lie served 
by double-decked high- 
speed motor streets. 

By Light Rays 

Lifts would have no 
operators, the opening 
and closing of doors 
being controlled by 
light rays, which would 


count the passengers 


Sir Ribcrl Mi Upim i Sons 


and close the doois 


BUILDING A HUGL LONDON HOTFL 

Hus riid/f ol mi tdl mils formed the commence merit of la\ing a 
floor at one of I ondon s gnat new lu\m\ hotils 'Muse iods 
will hav< the op« mugs round them Idled with concrete to form 
.1 nmfomd flooi that will be actualK three feet ill tlu< kness 
when finished Today almost all our \er\ large builchugs, 
more i sprci.dk hotels and offices, are inadi of sti el frames 
Idled in with brick or else of steel and concnti 


when the lift car was 
full. All offices, he said, 
would be equipped with 
wireless, so that busi- 
ness-men could listen in 
to the rise and fall of 


THE CHAINS FOR ST. PAUL'S 
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AN ADVENTURE IN ARCHITECTURE 
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UP ABOVE THE WORLD SO HIGH 
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HEADQUARTERS OF UNITED NATIONS 

TP" «»“ 



Steel, concrete and glass are tin < hie f materials which ha\c hmi used in budding t In pum.inent 
headquarters in Ni vs \ mk of tin Cmtecl Nations Or gam at ion Ihuty mm storeys high it has 
nearly G.ooo windows ihc Secretariat Building is the main structure, the Conference Building is 
in the foreground and the General Assembly Building jus behind this on the right Both the 
Empire State Building (left centre) and the Chrysler Building (extreme right) the two tallest 

skyscrapers, are seen in this picture 
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A NLW GIANT IN W HI It HALL 
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tin ik w liradijuai tins of tin* Hoard of fiadc and tlu \n Ministry 


stocks on the market, and clerks could 
be called back to their offices when 
wanted. 

Another great advantage of rein- 
forced concrete as a building material 
is that it is, or can be, made fireproof. 
The new Sun Life Assurance Company ’s 
building in Trafalgar Square is said to 
be a perfect example of a building of 
this kind. The framework is of steel, 
the floors of steel, tile and concrete. 
Partitions are made of terra-cotta 
blocks and bricks, and even the doors 
and their frameworks are all of metal. 

London is built mainly on clay, 
while New York has rock beneath it. 
That is the principal reason why there 
are no sky-scrapers in London. 


The highest block of flats in London 
is Queen Anne’s Mansions in West- 
minster, which rises i8o feet above the 
pavement. The highest buildings in 
London are St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
Victoria Tower at Westminster (33b 
feet), and Westminster Cathedral, the 
tower of which rises to 284 feet. 

Since Queen Anne’s Mansions were 
built the London County Council has 
put a limit on the height of buildings 
in all the area over which it rules. 

Although London has no sky-scrapers, 
the material — that is, concrete -which 
enables sky-scrapers to be built is now 
being used in London and other English 
towns just as widely as in New York. 
Concrete was first used on a large scale 
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in London some toi t \ yeais 01 so 
ago, when a huge concrete shop was 
built in Oxfoid Stieet with eight acres 
of concrete floors. The “ Ritz,” in 
Piccadilly, was the first large London 
hotel to be built on the modem prin- 
ciple with a framework of steel girders. 
The fine Science College at Kensington 
is another example of concrete work. 

Not that there is anything new in 
concrete, for the Romans were using 
this material 500 years before the 
birth of Christ. The great dome of 
the Pantheon at Rome is made entirely 
of concrete, and a floor in the House of 
the Vestals consists of a slab of concrete 
1 foot thick and 20 feet across. 

Even in England concrete was used 
very long ago, for the foundations of 
Salisbury Cathedral are of this material, 
and so are the walls of Corfe Castle. 

One great advantage of concrete is 
that a building of concrete can be made 
with a perfectly flat xoof. In old days 
the only covering foi a flat roof was 


W- ul, which was heavy and rxtiemely 
costly Now concrete with a covering 
of asphalt is perfectly w eat hei -proof 
and has made possible the form.it ion 
of roof gardens, which aie very popular 
in New York Even in London, within 
a quarter of a mile of the Bank of 
England, grapes may be seen growing 
and fruiting on the concrete roof of a 
large building. 

Lu\ur\ I lats 

The greatest change in modern 
building is that from houses to flats 
In London, Paris and Beilm, as in New 
York, people are flocking from the old- 
fashioned houses with their steep 
staircases, cold, draughty rooms and 
risks of frozen pipes, into flats 

The chief objection to the flat in the 
past has been the risk of being 
disturbed by noise made by neighbours 
above and below, but the architects 
of the new flats have made 4 them 
almost soundproof 
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Ik tr ill in \ eu s ml In; rniiti n Ilurcau 

becond laigest city in \ustr ilia is Melbourne i apital of \ ic tuna In i S \(> it consisted of ij meagre 
buildings on th« banks of tin Kiver \ ana A ctnluiy 1 iti r it had a populition of i million people 
Our photograph shows a modern block of flats on the tree lined bt Kilda Hoad, Melbourne This 
block contains sixty 4- or 5 -rooined flats centrally-heated, with separate entrances and garages. 
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WISE MEN OF ANCIENT TIMES 


M AN i". .in diurnal so Dir ds 
his body is concerned, but he 
diffeis in one very important 
respect lrom all other animals. He is 
able to think and reason and does not 
rely upon instinct alone. Because of the 
great fact that man possesses a think- 
ing brain, gre.it n« it ions and civilisations 
have arisen and countless inventions 
and discoveries have been made about 
the Universe in which we live. 

We all think for ourselves by means 
of our brains, and though we are not 
all great thinkers we have the intel- 
ligence to recognise the truths and 
discoveries told to us by men whose 
mental powers are higher than our 


own 01 have ‘-peii.il aptitudes which 
make them leadeis in then own 
spheies. 

We ouiselves become wisei because of 
the knowledge they impait, or we 
benefit in one way or anothei because 
ot the many inventions and discovenes 
made by oihers who have used their 
brains to good pui pose. 

Thales the Wise 

One of the earliest thinkers of whom 
we have any record is 1 hales, who lived 
m Greece between the years 640 and 
550 b.c. Thales was one of the Se\en 
Wise Men of Greece and some of then 
sayings are still in common use to-day 
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" Know thyself " ami " Do nothing in 
excess " are among those credited to 
these wise men of (ireece. Thales is 
regarded as the pioneer in the sciences 
of geometry and astronomy, and he 
was probably the first man to try to 
find out what we should now call a 
scientific reason for many things in the 
Universe instead of believing the 
ancient myths about the sun, moon 
and stars, lie is generally believed to 
have been the first man to foretell an 
eclipse of the sun (585 n c ). 

It is rathei cm ions that righ through 
the ages the ordinary man has always 
been amused by stories of wise men 
making foolish mistakes or suffering 
some mishap which a less clever person 
would have managed to avoid. Right 
down through the centuries has come 
the story of Thales, the wise man, who, 
when out walking with his old maid- 
servant, tripped and fell into the ditch. 
Whereon the servant, instead of sym- 
pathising with him, merely cried : 
" How can you, O Thales, expect to 
view the stars in heaven when you 
cannot see what is under your feet ? 

A Brotherhood of Scholars 

Another famous wise man of (ireece 
was Pythagoras who was born about 
580 B.c. He was both a scholar and 
an athlete, and in the school which he 
founded discipline was strict. It is 
known that he was a wonderfully 
strong swimmer and gained prizes for 
running, jumping and wrestling, and it 
is probably due to Pythagoras that 
boxing became a sport. 

It was, however, in the world of 
science to which Thales had first 
directed men's thoughts that Pytha- 
goras really made his name. He is 
regarded as the real founder of geo- 
metry, and he believed in orderliness 
in everything : there must be the right 
proportions in architecture and con- 
cord in music. He is believed to 
have been the first man to discover the 
musical octave and to start men 
thinking in the right terms of music. 


I he multiplication table as we know it 
to-day is also due to him. 

In his school he taught mathematics, 
gymnastics and music, and the pupils 
banded themselves together in what 
was known as the " Brotherhood of 
Pythagoras," and long after his death 
the principles he had set foitli were 
taught by his pupils. 

Euclid’s Propositions 

A third great thinkei, 01 "philo- 
sopher " as they w T ere generally called, 
is one whose name is familiar to all of 
us. Euclid, who was born about 
300 B.C., carried on the work of the 
mathematicians who had gone before 
him and wrote the famous " Elements 
of Euclid " on which all our modern 
geometry and methods of mathematical 
reasoning are based. Euclid thought 
in terms of lines, squares, triangles and 
circles, and put forward his famous 
"propositions" to prove the truth of 
what he taught. 

At Alexandria he founded a famous 
school which was at that tune the 
greatest seat of learning in the w'oild 
Of him, as of other early philo- 
sophers, little human stories are told 
which make these men more ienl to 
us One of Euclid's students, having 
mastered the early stages of geometry, 
asked his teacher how much better oif 
he was for knowing all that he had 
learned. 

Euclid made no answer to the pupil 
but turned to his servant : " (live this 
gentleman a piece of silver since he 
cannot learn without making money." 

Experiments of Archimedes 

Archimedes, who lived between the 
years 287 and 212 B.c., went further 
than the philosophers and mathe- 
maticians who had taught before him. 
To a large extent they had been content 
with expounding theories, but Archi- 
med n s carried out experiments for 
himself. He had, too, that first 
qualification for the scientist, the en- 
quiring mind that sought for an 









GEOMETRY LESSONS OF LONG AGO 



S penally dratin for this u<rk 

Iht central figurt of this picture is a man whoso name was betttr known to children of a 
generation ago than to those now at school — I uclid or te give him his full Greek name I licit ides 
His great work The 1 lements of (geometry in thirteen bcToks was written 2 200 years ago 
A f.nrk b\ eh scent, I uclid li\cel and taught in the famous school at Alexandna Fgypt He 
is here seen kindly rebuking a pupil for his impatience 
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i ili\ ' t this i rk 

Tin gnat (ritik inuntoi, uimiuir aiul st u ntist Aichimcdcs ot ^m.uum is luu t \plaimng 
to bis rub i King Unto, how he had detected tin pn suiu of base nn tal in a gold Mown made 
for that monarch The accidental ovti flowing of his bath had re\ealcd to him the secret of 
specific gravity, which is the weight of a substance as compared with that of an equal bulk of 
some other substance taken as the standard , or, more briefly, the relation of weight to volume 
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explanation of those apparently simple 
things that most people take for 
granted without asking " Why ? " 

How this quality helped Archimedes 
and led to an important discovery has 
taken its place in history. The King of 
Syracuse had sent for Archimedes to 
ask his opinion on a crown of gold 
just made for him by his goldsmiths. 
For some reason or other the King was 
suspicious and had an idea that the 
goldsmiths instead of using all the 
gold the king had sent them, had mixed 
a baser metal with the gold and in this 
way had been able to keep some of the 
gold for themselves. 

Question and Answer 

Archimedes could merely say that 
he was unable to think of any test, 
but would consider the matter care- 
fully. Some little time later Archi- 
medes stepped into his bath which had 
been carelessly filled up to the brim. 
You can imagine just what happened : 
a great deal of the water overflowed 
, . om the bath and on to the floor. 

The question at once came into 
Archimedes' enquiring mind : 
“ Why ? " He made one or two very 
simple experiments and noticed that 
the lower his body went in the water 
the greater was the quantity of liquid 
which overflowed. It seems an obvious 
fact to us nowadays, but Archimedes 
was one of the first to realise that under- 
lying these simple facts are important 
truths. 

What Archimedes discovered as he 
pondered on the problem was that 
equal weights of different metals when 
weighed in water will no longer appear 
equal. The bulkier metal does not 
suffer the same diminution in weight. 

The great scholar at once thought of 
the king’s crown. If the crown were 
made of pure gold it would, when 
placed in a vessel full of water displace 
the same amount as would a lump of 
pure gold the same weight as the 
crown. But if the crown contained 
some base metal it would not cause 


the same amount of water to overflow 
as would a lump of pure gold the same 
weight as the crown. 

As soon as Archimedes realised the 
truth of his reasoning he leapt from his 
bath and ran through the streets 
crying out “Eureka! Eureka /" (I 
have found it 1). 

Later Archimedes went to the king 
and made an actual experiment with 
the crown. When it was placed in a 
vessel filled to the brim with water it 
caused more water to flow over t he 
sides than did a lump of gold ot 
exactly the same weight, therefore 
the crown contained some metal other 
than gold, probably silver as that is 
bulkier than gold. 

Archimedes made many other dis- 
coveries and propounded theories 
about the lever and on hydrostatics 
Some of these theories were not strictly 
accurate, but it was long centuries 
before other men discovered where 
they were at fault, and in doing so 
made further advanc es. 

Among other inventions he dis- 
covered a means of raising water by 
the use of a screw and advanced the 
sciences of arithmetic and geometiv 
'very considerablv. His method of 
making practical experiments to test 
his theories set a new fashion which 
has been followed ever since. 

What is Truth ? 

Another great man whose name is 
still honoured was Socrates, born about 
the year 470 n.c. According to all 
accounts he was thick-set and ugly in 
countenance, but also possessed great 
powers of physical endurance It 
might be said that he began the 
question — and answer method of an iv- 
ing at the truth of any problem and his 
gt oat object was to convince others of 
t he tiuth about themselves. He 
argued, especially with young people, 
about popular ideas and encouraged 
them to form their own views on 
politics and morals and to test these 
views by debate with others. 
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Socrates himself did not put down 
his views and ideas in writing, but one 
of his pupils and admirers, Plato, took 
on this task, and acted towards Socrates 
much as Roswell, long centuries later, 
did to the famous Dr. Johnson. 
It was from the Dialogues of Plato 
that we know all that we do of what 
Socrates taught. 

In 300 b c. Socrates incurred the 
displeasure of the new government 
that came into power and was pro- 
secuted on a charge of introducing 
new divinities in place of those recog- 
nised by the State. He was tried and 
sentenced to death, and despite the 
desire of many friends who could 
probably have contrived his escape, 
he drank the hemlock he had been 
condemned to drink and so died. 

After his death Plato had only one 
mission in hte and that was to carry on 
the work and teachings of the master 
he admired, ^ome of Plato’s own ideas 


were, of course, brought into his 
writings and were not always on 
precisely the same lines as those of 
Socrates. Men have read the vvoiks of 
Plato ever since and they have had 
great influence on other thinkers who 
have drawn inspiration from his 
writings. 

Others who studied under Plato ear- 
ned on his work, and the most famous 
of these was Aristotle who is sometimes 
called the “ Father of Learning/’ He 
was something more than a theorist , and 
carried his desire for scientific research 
to the study of animals, plants, rocks 
and minerals. Alexander the (heat 
sent an expedition into Asia to captme 
and bring home strange animals in 
order that Aristotle might be able to 
study them. 

Aristotle drew up a scheme of educa- 
tion which dealt with both practical 
affairs and the pursuit of culture. He 
wrote, too, on politics and different 



ANOTHER TOKM Ob I HE ARCHIMEDEAN SCREW J F < °' rt « an 

'I his (It- vice acts in just the same way as the coiled tube of the preceding lllustiation. It is 
a metal spiral litting tightly inside a cylinder which turns vith it. '1 he nearer half of the cylinder 
has been removed, to show how the water travels. Though the device is little used now for 
raising water, its principle is still employed in various kinds of conveyors 





THE FIRST USE OF STEAM POWER 



''/'rtt.iib JtOicn for tku work 

Our artist has hcic depicted Hero a citizen of \le\andrii who lived in the lust or second 
centuiy n c , making an cxpci nnent with steam His servant is stoking a furnace below a hoiltr 
from which steam issues through a jed and strikes vanes on the run of a wheel causing the wheel 
to spin H« ro is credited with many inventions, mclueling a hre engine a water clock and an 
org m worked by water power He was also i great in ithemitician 
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systems of government, but rejected 
all extremes of social or political 
programmes. Like Socrates and Plato, 
Aristotle taught men to think clearly 
and deeply. 

One other great man of those ancient 
days is worthy of mention for a number 
of reasons. The exact period when 
Hero of Alexandria lived is not known, 
but his name has come down to us for 
the discoveries he made in mathe- 
matics and science. It was Hero who 
discovered the formula to find the area of 
a triangle, and he was responsible for a 
number of mechanical inventions. One 
of these was the fountain, worked by 
means of air pressure. 

The First Steam Engine 

It was Hero, too, who is believed to 
have been the first man to realise the 
power of steam. He invented a small 
stationary steam engine and, although 
nothing very practical came of it until 
hundreds of years later, Hero was the 
first to make any use of steam at all. 

To a very large extent these Greeks 
laid the foundations on which in due 
course others were to build. Some of 
their knowledge had come to them 
from the earlier civilisations of Babylon ' 
and Egypt. Astronomy was a subject 
on which the Egyptians had a rudimen- 
tary knowledge, but it was the Greeks 
who brought it to a stage where it 
became a science to be studied. 

It was a Greek, Eudoxus of Cnidus 
(fourth century B.c.), who was the first 
to have an observatory, and to him is 
due the earliest systematic description 
of the heavens. Later came Hipparchus 
(160-127 b.c.) who invented several 
astronomical instruments and made 
accurate observations, dividing his 
circle into 360 degrees. In addition he 
made a catalogue of 1,080 stars and 
determined the length of the solar year 
with a fair amount of exactness. 

Much of the woik of Hipparchus was 
done at Alexandria where the Greeks 
had established the famous School of 
Alexandria. It had departments of 


literature, mathematics, astronomy and 
medicine and possessed the greatest 
library of ancient times, containing 
some 400,000 volumes or rolls. One 
part of this library was destroyed by 
the Christian Bishop Theophilus about 
a.d. 390 as he considered it a centre of 
pagan learning. The rest of this great 
library was destroyed by the Moham- 
medans in a.d. 640, whether purposely 
or purely by accident is not known, but 
its loss was certainly a great tragedy. 

The Romans eventually succeeded 
the Greeks as the civilising power in the 
known world, but they scarcely ad- 
vanced the knowledge to any gieat 
extent and were more concerned with 
the establishment of law and order 
and with the arts. In particular they 
were great builders as well as very able 
administrators. With their civil and 
military engineering they showed a 
genius for the practical side of life, but 
had little interest in knowledge for its 
own sake. 

The result was that Science ceased 
to make any real advance dining the 
Roman era. There were wiiteis who 
touched on the subject, but they weie 
content to record the knowledge oi 
their time without attempting to add 
to it. The elder Pliny (a d. 23 70) 
produced what might be called an 
encyclopedia of the knowledge of his 
time. In Naturalis Ilistoria he dealt 
with man and his qualities, animals, 
plants and trees ; geography, agricul- 
ture, fruit-grown ng, forestry, wine- 
making, metals, and with the fine arts, 
as well as magic and its usefulness. 
Plutarch (a.d. 50-125) wrote on the 
nature of the Moon and Roman 
mythology, and, with one or two other 
writers, passed on valuable information 
about Greek teaching and learning. 

With the decline of the Romans, 
however, theie came a long peiiod when 
little or no advance in learning was 
made. The Daik Ages descended, and 
it was nearly a thousand years before 
scholarship and learning began to 
struggle towards further knowledge. 



THE EARLY ASTRONOMERS 




C.ALILLO BlTORh I HK INQUISITION * 

I” <ii t<\u lim^ t li.il t h# * h.irth and other pi uiets M-volveU round t lie* sun th'* gie.it astronomer 
Cj.ilileo \\ is .uuised l)v 1 1 )«• (Jmn li <>f li«*re^\ In ib}2, when neirl\ s< \ent\ \ « ars uld, lie \sas 
Siiuiiuuiii 'i ” « appear before tin* Impii at Koine, where ho was mule to kn< el and altnm 

th.it his Mews wi*ro wrong “ 1 am at your mi r \ said the aged astronomer, “and I must 
say whatever )uu wish mo to sa\ " Hut his beliefs remained unshakon 


I ICSS tlbm 5 no ytMis ago iik*:i tliought 
tin; woild was ll.it and stood still 
U while the sun and stdis moved 
round it. Among the lust of those who 
doubted this idea was Nicholas Coper- 
nicus, who was born in Piussia in 1*173. 

Copernicus was the son of well-to-do 
parents who sent him to the nmveisitv 
of Cracow wheic he studied medicine, 
astronomy and mathematics. Tele- 
scopes were still unknown, and Coper- 
nicus spent many of his nights in a 
high tower watching the stars and 
studying their movements. He went 
to Italy for a time and then returned 
to his native land where after more 
years of study he told some of his 
friends his belief that the sun is the 
central body round which the earth 
and other planets revolve. 

It was a long time before he could 
be persuaded to write a book in which 
his observations and theoiies were set 
foith. The first printed copy of this 
book, indeed, w f as brought to Coper- 
nieus shortly before he died in 1543 
Other astronomers were able to ivad 


these theoiies, among them lye ho 
Bialie, though it was some ye, us after 
CopeniKiis had died Brain* was born 
in 154(1, but it was 111 1560 when an 
eclipse ol the sun made him determined 
to study astronomy. 

The King of Denmark built the hugest 
obseivatory ever known up to that 
time in order that Tycho Brahe might 
pursue Ins studies, and for twenty 
years Biahe worked on the task of 
determining the positions of the moon, 
planets and stars. 

Ilis chief assistant was Johann 
Kepler, born in 1571, and after Tycho 
Brahe’s death in 1601, Kepler succeeded 
him. There is no doubt that Kepler 
was one of the most brilliant men of 
his times and that his work in astro- 
nomy laid sound foundations on which 
other men w r orked after him. 

It was an age when men were eager 
for new knowledge, and in Italy about 
the same time as Kepler was at woik 
there was another brilliant scholar, 
Galileo, a professor of mathematics at 
Pisa and later at Padua Hearing of 
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an invention by Hans Lippershey in remarkable discoveries Copernicus 
Flanders m 1609 of a glass which made had already put forth the idea that the 
distant objects seem much larger, earth and planets revolve round the 
Galileo cai ned out his own experi- sun ; Galileo wrote a book setting 
ments and eventually constructed the forth the proofs of this theory. The 
first telescope Church at that time were strongly 

opposed to any such idea and Galileo 
Discovery of the Pendulum was ordered to Rome There, under the 

He had alieady put forwaid several threat of torture and death, he was 
theories which made him unpopular, compelled to admit that his theones 
though some of his discoveries were were wrong Galileo wa 5 allowed to 
destined to be of use for centuries return to Florence where he spent Ins 
afterwaids One such invention was remaining years, not very happil\ 
his discovery as he sat in church one as he became blind, and he died in 
day that the swinging of a lonip to 1642 

and fro was perfectly regular 'llie It was not so many veais after his 

idea of using a swinging weight as a death before the truth of his theories 

means of measuring time came to Ins was confirmed by others, and to da\ 
mind and as an outcome of this the the name of Galileo is honoimd b\ 
first pendulum came into use men of science throughout the woild 

It was by means of his telescope, He led the w'ay which made the woik 
however, that Galileo made his most of others who followed much easier 



IYCHO BRAHE’S OBSERVATORY ' 

lhis rcproUtKtion from an old print shows > oil the splendidly eqmppiel observatory built 
for the Rri.it astronomer T>(ho Brain ( i f>— 1 C>o 1 ) on tne lslanei ol liven, lx. tween Denmark 
and Sweeten It was erected at the e xpe nsc of the Danish KinR, 1 reelerick 11 at a cost of over 
£20000 a vtiy larRi sum in those elays I he name of IJianiboig mcanuiR the castle eif the 
heavens, was given to the observatory, in which Brahe worked for over twenty years 




Galileo and the pendulum 



s fc uill\ iraim J r tki work 


\\ hilt atte neling i se r \ ill in the Catliedi \\ of I isi urn d\\ Uilileo then t \ oung in m nutiud 
ih it a lamp hinging fium the tool was swinging sh»wl\ to anei fio on its ehiin L •Mng Ins pulse 
as a timekeeper he found tint though the swings beeame smtlUr uul smiller the time taken 
for a swing remaincel the same As a result of his disco\eiy pnululums eaim into use for cloe.ks 
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than it might hive been In the ye ir 
that tialileo died Isaac Newton was 
bom in Lincolnshire, and it was Newton 
who improved upon Galileo's telescope 
by his invention of the reflecting 
telescope 

Newton’s Law of Gravity 

llu stoiv ot Newton uid tin l tiling 
ipple is well known 1 lions mds ot 
pi ople hid doubtless si on m ipple 
t ill fiom the tree ht toie without 
puzzling their biams about it at till 
Newton asked the question Whv ? 
It was fiom this that he giadu dl\ 


evolved Ins tlumv t h it some force 
m the eutli must li.ive pulled the 
tipple Iowa ids it 

It was from this beginning that 
Newton elaborated his theories about 
the law of giavity He pioved that it 
was owing to this force of giavitv 
that the moon was pulled iound om 
world iml that in turn the euth and 
ntlui pi int ts wen themsilvis pulled 
iound the sun 1 mm this In went on 
to studv the sol u s\stim and addi d 
gu it 1 v to mens knowledge of the sun 
and moon and tin motion ot the tides 
Ife found out tint sunlight consists 
of seven different 1\ 
c oloured lights, and that 
these when combined 
together make ordinary 
white light Shutting 
himself in i dark loom 
on one side of which a 
small hole had been 
made to admit a lay of 
sunlight, Newton held 
a time c orneied piece 
of glass (.i prism) in the 
ray of sunlight A 
white sheet was lixecl 
in fiont of this and the 
i ay of sunlight shining 
t hi ougli this w as broken 
into its seven different 
colouis 

In character Newton 
was modest , deeply 
religious and very ]ust, 
but, particularly in his 
later years, he was apt 
to be absent-minded 
about the ordinary 
affairs of life He was 
modest, too, about his 
own discoveries, and it 
was largely due to his 
friend, Edmund Halley, 
that his writings were 
published A knight- 
hood was conferred on 
Newton in 1705, and 
unlike some* of oui 
e 11 In 1 sc i< ntids and 
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two or GALino’s mi scorns 
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WHAT A FALLING APPLE DID 
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astronomers, he was universally 
honoured and esteemed. He died in 
March, 1727, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The friend of Newton's, Edmund 
Halley, soil of a London soap boiler, 
was born in 1656 and educated at St. 
Paul's School, where he showed great 
promise in mathematics. After study- 
ing at Oxford he went to St. Helena 
where he completed a map showing the 
positions of the fixed stars in the 
southern hemisphere. He became 
astronomer royal at Greenwich in 
I 7°5- 

Halley’s Comet 

It was Halley who told us about the 
comet which bears his name. Halley’s 
Comet takes approximately seventy- 
six years to travel round its orbit, and 
it has been possible to trace references 
to its appearance as far back as 240 B.c. 
Its appearance in 1910 was accurately 
calculated by the astronomers at Green- 
wich Observatory, and the forecasts 



J’rtss 

NEW ION’S REFLECTING I ELESCOPE 

'1 his is the ancestor of most of the reflecting 
telescopes now used. The invention of 
Sir Isaac Newton, it is open at the top, and 
has a hollow-fared minor at tl e bottom 
The image is reflet ted forward on to a small 
flat, oblique mirror, which turns it into an 
eyepiece in the side of the tube. 


and account given by Halley long years 
before have been fully borne out. 

It is not always easy for us to dis- 
cover how and why the knowledge of 
such men as astronomers and scientists 
affects the lives of ordinary people. 
It often happens that the man of 
science discovers some great principle, 
but it is left to another more practical 
man to make use of it for some every- 
day purpose. In the case of Clnistian 
Huyghcns, who was born in 1629, we 
can see how the discoveries of science 
come to be applied to the things we 
use every day. 

Huyghens made a number of 
improvements in telescope lenses, and 
in 1660 he visited England and helped 
Newton to develop his laws of motion. 
In 167ft he announced his wave theoiy 
of light by which he was able to explain 
rcllcction and redaction But he was 
also the lirst man to apply the pendu- 
lum to clocks, while the lirst watch 
regulated by a spring balance was 
made under his direction and pre- 
sented to Louis XIV. 

It was Huyghens w'lio dis( oveied 
through his improved telescopes the 
ring around Saturn, though it was lei t 
to later astronomers to discovci that 
this planet has several rings. 

Somewhere about this time societies 
began to be formed so that the men ol 
learning could exchange and discuss 
their theories and discoveries. One of 
the first was founded in Naples in 15(10, 
and in 1651 another Academy was 
formed in Floicnce. 

In England a society began to meet in 
1659 Gresham College in London, call- 
ing itself the Philosophical or Invisible 
College. Later this society was incor- 
porated by Royal Charter as “ The 
Royal Society of London for Promoting 
Natural Knowledge." Such societies did 
a very great amount of good in making 
known the work of scientists to otlicis 
engaged in similar forms of research. 
To-day admission to the Royal Society 
(F.R.S.) is a high and jealously-guarded 
honour among all men of science. 



PIONEERS IN SCIENCE 



WILLIAM IIARVLY ANl) KING CHARLES I 

I lit' diMOVors l>\ W 1 1 1 1 .1 in ul the* Liruil.ition oi tbo blood through tin both was made 

known to the world in a book wlinh ho pubhslnd in ib2S ion \eiis « urlu r In* had been 
appointed special ph\si(ian to James 1 In this picture lie is s«on explaining his disco\erv 
to J.iinc i s sm censor, to whom in* was greath attached The bo\ watching Harvey so keenly 

afterwards ruled as Charles II. 

I 'l is more than 700 years ago since dealing in black magic, and he was 
Roger Bacon was born at llchester ordered to Baris, where lie was kept 
in Somerset. After studying at under restraint for eight years, and 
Oxford and Paiis he became a fnar of even forbidden the use of writing 
the Franciscan order and entered a mat dials or instruments. A new pope, 
monastery near Oxfoid. however, became interested in what 

Dining the years he spent here he Bacon had written earlier, and as a 
invented the magnifying glass and an result Roger Bacon regained some of 
explosive compound of charcoal, sul- his freedom. 

phur and saltpetre, which w T as the lirst Then came another pope, and Bacon 
step towards our modern gunpow'der. was imprisoned again. Bacon sent him 
Bacon called it “ Magical Fire." a small book he had written, telling 
Among the prophecies he made w'ere how to enjoy good health even in old 
forecasts of ships that w r ould sail the age. 1 he reward for this was his 
seas without sails, carriages that would release, and he was allowed to return 
move without horses, and of machines to Oxford. 

in which men would ily in the air Otheis followed in his footsteps, and 

Bacon's associates accused him of though there were no outstanding men 
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or discovenes duiing the years that 
followed, men became more and more 
interested. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth a book was written by 
William Gilbert (1540-1603) in which 
the properties of Loadstone were ex- 
plained and Magnets and Magnetism 
were dealt with. It was Gilbert, too, 
who found out that when substances 
such as amber, sealing-wax, and resin 
are rubbed they are able to attract 
other things to them. 

Prophet of a New Era 

The Greek word for ambei is dektron, 
and Gilbert called this curious power 
of attraction “electricity/' It was 
long years before electricity as we now 
know it became the highly important 
factor it is to-day, but Gilbert led the 
way and lighted a path that others 
followed later. 

Not much later than Gilbert came 
another man whose interest lay in 
other directions though he possessed 
that same enquiring mind as Gilbert 
William Harvey (157K 1057) was 
educated at Cambridge, but took his 
doctor’s degree in physic at Padua 
and then at Cambridge. He was 
physician to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital and to King James I and 
later to King Chailes 1 . It was Harvey 
who discovered the circulation of the 
blood and can justly be regarded as 
one of the pioneers in medical science. 

A man of many parts, lawyet, 
statesman and philosopher, Francis 
Bacon (1561-1626) was the prophet 
of a new era and is regarded to-day by 
men of science as the originator o 1 the 
school of experimental research. 

He wrote on the Advancement of 
Learning, and in this and other books 
gave a summary of existing human 
knowledge and pointed the w f ay to 
further advancement. He changed the 
ideas of men and led them to experi- 
ment and asseited that Nature held 
many secrets still beyond men’s 
imagination at that time, but all of 
which could be discovered by patient 


research. He even suggested lines on 
which science would develop and 
definitely anticipated the coming of the 
telephone. 

In France about the same time, 
though a little later than Francis 
Bacon, a philosopher and mathemati- 
cian, Ren <5 Descartes, was also urging 
upon men the need for clear thinking. 
His three books on geometry opened 
a new era in that science. Descartes 
was not merely a clear thinker but was 
an excellent craftsman and could use 
his hands as well as his brains. Among 
the mechanical toys he constructed was 
a doll which even in these days would 
be considered a marvel of ingenuity 

This doll, capable of performing all 
sorts of movements, was sent bv 
Descartes to a friend overseas. It was 
carefully packed in a box, but on bo, ml 
ship the rolling of the vessel had its 
effect 011 the doll’s mechanism Accoi cl- 
ing to the story, the captain of the 
ship became alarmed when he heaul 
mystei ions tapping sounds issuing horn 
the box, and determined to open it 

Boyle’s Law 

Immediately the doll jumped out 
and began to dance about the ship. 
Ihe captain was so scared that lie 
seized the doll and Hung it overboard 
into the sea and that was the end of 
Descaites’ “ Wooden Daughter ” as 
the doll had been called. 

In 1627 there was bom in Lismore in 
Ireland Robert Boyle, one of seveiul 
sons of the i 11st Earl ot Cork. Aftei 
leaving Eton young Boyle lived m 
France, Italy and Switzerland foi 
live yeuis and then returned to Eng- 
land. His interest in science made him 
one of the leaders in founding the 
Royal Society, but being a man of 
extraordinary shyness he spent most 
of his tune in his study and laboratory, 
experimenting with minerals, liquids, 
and even foods to discover just what 
their constituents were. 

He invented a compressed air pump 
and a new type of thermometer 



"KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 
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Boyle's Law relating to the volume of 
gases at fixed temperatures gave a new 
impetus to chemistry and began an 
era of chemical experiment on a vastly 
different plane from the methods of 
the old alchemists who worked in 
haphazard fashion and were chiefly 
concerned with discovering how to 
transform base metals into gold. 

Other men worked on the same 
piinciples as Boyle, and by experi- 
ment and research steady progress was 
made. Among the great names that 
stand out during the century following 
Boyle’s work was a Frenchman, 
Antoine Lavoisier (1743-1794). lie 
fust came into public notice by winning 
a prize offered for the best method of 
lighting Paiis, and was later made 
director of powder works under the 
Government. 

Lavoisier gave proofs that matter is 
indestructible and showed that any 
chemical action could be expressed by 
an equation. The system of naming 
(hcmicals in the way we do to-day was 
rst begun by him. If Boyle sketched 
the plans it can be said that Lavoisier 
laid the solid foundations on which 
modern chemistry is based 

l he French Revolution brought his 
caicer to an end. As the holder of a 
post under the government which had 
been swept from power, he was brought 
before the tribunal. To the plea that 
his work as a scientist justified his 
acquittal, the answer was “We need 
no more scientists in France ! " and he 
suffered the fate of so many others 
during that peiiod. 

Like Robert Boyle, Henry Cavendish 
was the son of a nobleman. Lord 
Charles Cavendish, brother of the Duke 
of Devonshire. Like Boyle, too, he was 
extremely shy and reserved and had no 
sort of desire to gain recognition of his 
work except among those who were 
carrying out experiments in the same 
way. Yet his discoveries about the 
nature of gases and his theories about 
electricity won him a reputation as a 
scientist throughout Europe 


His last important experiment is 
still referred to as the Cavendish 
Experiment, from which it became 
possible to calculate the mass of the 
earth. Others have worked on the 
same lines since those days, but with 
some degree of truth it can be said 
that Henry Cavendish was the lirst 
man to w’eigh the earth. Cavendish 
died in 1810 in his seventy-ninth year 

How Mineral Waters Came 

A Nonconformist minister, Joseph 
Priestley (1733-1804) was much more 
interested in chemistry than his church 
work, though he held icligious views 
far in advance of his time. In 1767 he 
published a History of Electricity and 
carried out many wonderful experi- 
ments, though it was another 100 years 
before the final proofs of his theories 
were forthcoming. 

Turning his attention to chemistry, 
Priestley wrote a paper on “ Different 
Kinds of Air," in which he told of his 
discovery of hydrochloric acid and 
nitric oxide. It was in this paper, too. 
that he suggested the saturation of 
water with carbonic acid, an idea foi 
which many of us have reason to be 
•grateful, since it was by acting on this 
idea that the manufacture of mineral 
waters began. Think of the good Di 
Priestley when you drink your next 
ginger-beer ! 

It was Priestley again who, in 1774, 
discovered oxygen, and this is really one 
of the landmarks in chemistry. Other 
gases w r ere discovered by him, and bv 
experiment he showed their different 
effects on plants and animals. 

Now that men were beginning to 
understand the nature of gases they 
also learned how to make use of their 
knowledge. Young Humphry Davy, 
who had been born four yeais after 
Priestley discovered oxygen, developed 
an interest in chemistry very early in 
life. He was only twenty when he was 
made laboratory superintendent of an 
institute founded for the purpose of 
studying gases when inhaled. It was 
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here that Davy discovered nitrous 
oxide, often called laughing gas, and 
later on largely used by dentists when 
extracting teeth. 

Later Davy became director of the 
chemical laboratory at the Royal 
Institute in London, and during the 
period he was there he lectured on 
electricity and agricultural chemistry, 



I 1 ( III 

BOYIL’S AIR-PUMP 

11ns is om* of tin- many piens of apparatus 
m.nli .m<l 1 * ->< cl by Kobrit I $o\ lc T hi lower 

par t of it is a < \ 1 in«l< 1 with piston movril 
by a lack and handle , the upper, a sphe- 
rical chamber connected with the pump 
through a stop coe k 


besides inventing the famous Davy 
lamp for miners. Davy was knighted 
in 1812, made a baronet in 1820, and 
died at the age of fifty in 1829. But in 
his comparatively short life he had 
advanced the cause of science and its 
usefulness to mankind very consider- 
ably. 

The same may be said of Justus von 
Liebig, though his life was twenty 
years longer than Davy’s. Liebig 
discovered a number of chemicals 
hitherto unknown and made many 
improvements in chemical apparatus. 
He was the first man to extract the 
nourishment from meat and store it in 
liquid form in bottles, and it was his 
studies on the chemistry of soils that 
had an enormous influence on the pio- 
ductiveness of farm lands by the use of 
the right fertilisers. 

Between the years 1620 and 1800 
different members of a Swiss family 
named Bernoulli became famous as 
mathematicians. In these days when 
water-power is being moie and more 
used to create electric power the name 
of Daniel Bernoulli (1700 82) deserves 
mention. He wrote a remaikable 
book entitled “ Hydrodvnamica ” in 
1738, wrote, too, on the motion of 
tides, and laid the foundations of the 
science now known as Hydrodynamics 
Switzerland to-day has cheap electric 
light in every tiny village, and many 
other nations have benefited by those 
early pioneer efforts of Bernoulli. 

Chemistry was the main interest of 
John Dalton, a schoolmaster who 
became a professor of mathematics at 
New College, Manchester, in 1793. 
Ilis writings on what became known 
as Dalton’s “ Atomic Theory " have 
fascinated investigators ever since, and 
some of the lesults have been seen 
when the first atomic bomb played a 
gieat part in the final stages of the 
World War. If there are dreadful 
possibilities in this amazing power of 
the atom thcie aie also high hopes 
that it may prove the greatest factor 
for universal peace ever devised 
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A SCIENTIFIC ARISTOCRAT 

I In* of 1 gm. 1 1 of t Ills jwirt I nt , Kobe 1 1 Ho\ k*, a son ol tin Lirlottoik h is hoen 1 ilk d til 1 itln r 
ot Chrmistn ’ on .luomit ol tin* m mv 1 hi mu il i‘\jx iiine»iits thit hi nn«li H< w is <. \ < 
more distinguishes 1 is an explorer of Nature’s laws in other directions We o\w to him the 
disio\ei\ ot what is named after him “ Bo\ le s Law about tin* rel ition Intwup pn^sine 
and volume in gases He invented the compressed air pump, and made the first soiled up 

thermometer 

Weather was another of Dalton's blind and published the tiist scientiiu 
hobbies 01 interests, and he made paper evei wntten on tins subject, 
more than 200,000 observations over a Anothei Manchester man, James 
period of twentv-seven yeais lie also Pie^cott Joule (iSiS-iSSq) studied 
discoveied that he himself was colour- under Dalton, and at nineteen pub- 
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lished his first paper " On an Electric- 
Magnetic Engine/’ During his experi- 
ments to measure electricity. Joule 
found out the mechanical equivalent of 
heat, and “ joule " remains to-day the 
word used for the practical unit of 
energy or work. A great deal of our 
knowledge on energy, that force which 
enables human beings to walk, an 
engine to draw loads, and a motor-car 
to move swiftly, is due to the pioneer 
work of joule. 

Nicolas Leonard Sadi Carnot (1795- 
1832) was also fascinated by this 
subject of energy, and it was tinough 
his writings that the modern science of 
thermodynamics was founded. He 
discovered the real nature of the con- 
nection between heat and mechanical 
work and put forward a theory of the 
reversible heat-engine. 

It is due to these theories, evolved by 
men such as Joule and Sadi Carnot, 
that much of our progress with engines 
and machinery has come about. 

Progress in Agriculture 

Considerable though scarcely revolu- 
tionary improvements were made in 
Agiiculture during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuiies. It may appear 
curious, however, that in this oldest 
branch of knowledge, the production of 
food, there have been few tremendous 
changes or inventions comparable, for 
instance, with those made in transport. 

Yet there were pioneers, and one 
name that is worthy of mention is 
Jethro Tull (1674-1741), a barrister 
who preferred farming to law and 
introduced new methods on his own 
land. Tull was probably one of the 
first farmers to study the soil scientific- 
ally and urged thorough cultivation or 
tillage. He also introduced the method 
of sowing in straight lines in drills. 

Charles, second Viscount Townshend 
(1674-1738), a politician who was 
popularly known as Turnip Townshend, 
introduced turnips as a crop for bare 
arable land. Until then winter feeding 
of cattle had been impossible and salted 


meat formed the diet of most people 
during the cold months. 

Rotation of crops was brought in 
during the reign of George III. Robert 
Rakewell (1725-95) was a pioneer in 
improving by selection the quality of 
cattle and sheep, while the brothers 
Colling established the famous short- 
horn breed of cattle. Sir Humphry 
Davy gave lectures on agricultural 
chemistry around 1812. 

Since then Science has taken an 
increasing interest in agiiculture, and 
it may be that lecent developments will 
bring foiward far bigger changes in land 
cultivation and food pioduction. 
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1HH COAL MINLK’S IKITNI) 

Sir Ilumphiv I h\\ y was tin* inventor of 
tin* miners safe! y lamp, and .is a s< it ntist 
in t hennstry, pin trie lU and a^i u ult 111 «*, 
stood in the forefmnt of all invest ij^atoi s 
at the be^innin^ of the nineteenth cent my 
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A PHII OSOPHFR AND HIS PERSECUTORS 

him h SpiioM h>77^ th< gn it plulnsoph* r w is i J* w b\ birth but his stn lus m i 1 

Inin i;i\( up th J wish filth ml lr<s> ml e\«n his J« wish n mu w hu h 1( ilnnj; l t 
liwdutus 11ns In w ilmvn on him tin h itrul of ntht r J< ws in \mstt r<l un w In n hch\ 1 
I h< \ insult* <1 him is our pi* tun shows ml oth r 1 him moKiik* \Mh ii it list In u -> 
ilt u ki t] b\ i would hi iss issm with i d ig^t r lit It ft his n it i m t it\ 


S O fai in considering the woik of the 
c irlv astronomr i s and t he pioneei s 
m sc ien< (* we h i\ e ie id onl\ about 
the gieat cffoits of men to undei stand 
the tones of Nituie On the founda 
turns which thev laid wondeiful strides 
have been made in the past ccntur\ 
whereby these fortes hi\e been hai- 
nessed in tlie seivice of mankind Of 
the men who earned on the work of 
these pioneers we shall read piescntl>, 
but for a short time it is wise to pause 
and consider the woik of othei thmkeis 
who have been rhiellv conceined with 
man himself. 

The Need for Wisdom 

'lo-dav many men aie awakening to 
the truth that in some w a vs man has 
piogrcssul almost too lapidly in his 


conqui st of Nature, but too slowlv, in 
piopoition, in undei standing and con 
tiolling himsi If Scientists tlnmselvcs 
have been warning us for some \eus 
pist that w e must leun wisdom m 
using the knowledge they gi\e us f we 
must undei stand oursehes and othei 
people so that we shill mike wise use 
of the gieat machines and oui ami/mg 
powers to use natural forces Unless 
we do, the very machines man has 
made and the tremendous natural 
tones lie has been able to harness will 
bung about his own downfall. 

A famous modern scientist, Professor 
Soddy, put the question tlmty \eais 
ago. “ Phvsical force is the slave of 
science , Is it to be the master or 
servant of man ? I he cold logic of 
science shows without possibihtv of an 
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escape that this question, if not faced 
now, can have only one miserable end/’ 

More than a hundred years ago John 
Dalton gave his atomic theory, and for 
many years past scientists have told 
us of the tremendous forces existing 
in atomic energy. But it was merely a 
theory on which a great deal of know- 
ledge had been accumulated when the 
war of 193Q broke upon us. Then 
under the stress of war the scientists 
of every nation sought desperately to 
discover the real secret of atomic 
energy. 

British and American scientists 
discover rd the secret as they worked 
together in America, and the atomic 
bomb was the result It is the greatest 
dost! net i\r force ever known in the 
world Its possibilities as a beneficial 
force foi mankind, though not yet dis- 
covered, are immense. The question 
remains, however, much as Professor 
Soddy put it years ago : Is it to be the 
master or servant of man ? Will 
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THE GRFAIFSI OF MODLR.N 
PHILOSOPHERS 

• Immanuel Kant, a Carman who li\c4 in tlm 
ei^ht rent li rrntur\, lid el an almost dwar fishly 
small 1 )o< 1 v , Uni the brain of a mental giant 
His " Critique of Pure Reason ” is one of tin* 
world’s greatest txjoks. 


man’s mind be capable of using it 
wisely to bring greater happiness and 
understanding to the world, or will he 
use it only to destroy ? 

Problems of the Mind 

That is why it is of the utmost 
importance we should learn something 
about our own minds and the way we 
think ; we must learn to think rightly 
and to understand that mysterious 
and little-understood something w'ithin 
us that we call our soul. Of course, 
many men have pondered and dis- 
cussed such questions since the days 
when Christ taught on earth. 

In one way it can be understood that 
the writings of these men who have 
been concerned with the things of the 
mind and the soul have rarely received 
the attention some great discovery in 
science has gained. Vet many of 0111 
great thinkers and philosophers have 
had the scientific mind. Baruch dr 
Spinoza, a Dutch philosopher who was 
born in 1632, was trained in the sciences 
of his day and approached the question 
of the wanking of men’s minds in the 
same way he would have tiled to solve 
a difficult arithmetic problem 

Free or Slave ? 

Spinoza was not concerned with 
telling men what they ought to do 
He simply tried to understand the 
reason for men’s actions, and from tins 
endeavoured to learn something about 
the souls of men. The human soul is 
only the idea of the human body, and 
according to whether these ideas are 
adequate or inadequate, man is either 
free or a slave. True freedom depends 
on the extent to which a man shakes 
off the yoke of his passions and identi- 
fies himself with God. 

It was not easy teaching, but it is 
only by understanding one’s owti mind 
and trying to make it a better mind 
that we shall ever obtain a real know- 
ledge of ourselves. John Locke, an 
Englishman born in the same year as 
Spinoza, was interested in much the 
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same line of thought as Spnio/a 
I o( he, too studied science, including 
medicine and meteorology, at Oxford, 
but some of his views differed very 
widely from those of Spinoza 

In 1690 his famous book, 11 Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding," 
was published, and one of his main 
contentions in this was that the source 
of all knowledge is experience In 
other works he dealt with such subjects 
as toleration, in which he supported 
liberty of thought , Education (1693) , 
and the Reasonableness of Christianity, 
as well as Democratic Cover nment 

No one would agree in these days 
with all th it I ocke said, but he made 
111 m\ nu n think about the subjects on 
w h lc h li< w 1 ote 

(lOttfncd I ubmt 7 , a philosopher 
mil matin m itician, also wrote about 
tin t*. , md put loi tli t lie 01 it s regard- 
ing tin* w iv in which the hum m mind 
works and tin re ison of it all It was 
Icibmt/ too, who mventt d tlu difftrtn- 
tnl mil inttgial 1 ale ulus about tilt 
sum 1 1111c is Sn Ea ic Niwton md 
thin w is lonsidti ible aigumtnt is to 
wlui h of the two h ul been lust 111 the 
In id 

\ (a 1111 in of Scottish descent, 
InmiLmiil Knit (1724 iSoj.) is among 
tin gu it n um s m piulosophv and Ins 
books on Pun Re ison and Practic il 
lvi ison ut still valuable Ht asserted 
tli it eiit 1111 ti utlis sui h as the miinoi- 
talit\ ot the soul, the freedom of tlu 
will and the existence of tiocl, ale 
tst iblishtd bv the ptmeijiles of prac- 
tical 11. ison We cannot think ot tlu 
wonder lul things around us which are 
on the earth and 111 the skies without 
thinking of the One who treated them 
all lhat is (mil, and lie alone is 
eapible ol unde 1 standing all things 

It was Kant, too, who lust put ten- 
ward the idea that the sun and stars 
wire toinied millions of yeais ago out 
of the great luminous clouds of gas 
whitli astronomeis know as nebulae 
lhe famous French astronomer, Pierre 
Simon 1 aplace (1749-1827), who was 
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CHARLFS DARWIN 

I his 1 1 j rtr ill t ll mill ref i b > k 

Ilu Oii^in f S A ) 1 » which hil 

in rt < it l in hu 11 111 t u^lit thin in\ 

mini \ t j nut 1 «\ 1 ti s I><ihip^ the 

Principia of Sir 1 ^ » ic Newton 

known c*s tlu I Tench New ton was able 
to prove this 111 dm louist b\ means of 
his powt 1 fill teleseopt s 

But K mt and nun like him earned 
lilt 11 j)l lies in liistoi \ not because of 
tht 11 inwntions or disc ovuits, but 
be 1 arise 1 1 u \ indue ed mil t night nun 
to think ot then own minds md souls 
and t lie ultnnite um of 111 uikmil 
\nothu mm who helped men to use 
then own minds and to llnnk tor 
themselves, though elm llv m his e 1st 
ot material things, w is \d 1111 smith, 
who was born in 172} \ university 

professor, lust of logic and then of 
moral philosophv , Smiths el run to 
fame rests on his gieat book entitled 
“ lhe Wealth ot X itions 

I his covtis the whole field of econo- 
mics , the product of labour and it- 
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distribution, the employment of stock, 
the progress of the different nations in 
wealth, and systems of political 
economy. It dealt with the work, 
trade and income of a nation as a 
science and not a haphazard sort of 
thing that just happened. Some of his 
ideas are no longer accepted as circum- 
stances have changed, but even to-day 
this book forms the starting-point of 
the study of political economy. 

The Theory of Evolution 

Adam Smith died in 1790, and 
England had not then become a great 
industrial nation. It was in the nine- 
teenth century, with the coming of the 
steam-engine, that the great industiial 
revolution began. Factories began to 
be built, moie and moie coal was 
needed, the mills of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire caused towns to grow where 
there had been merely villages befoie. 

It was during this period that two 
great thinkers wrote and lectured in 
Great Britain. Of Charles Daiwin it 
has been said that his theories and 
views have had more; effect on human 
thought than any other man with the 
exception of, perhaps, Sir Isaac N* wton 
The story of Darwin's voyage in H M S 
Beagle is told elsewhere in these 
volumes. As a natuiahst lie studied 
plants and animals, and in his book, 

“ The Origin of Species," lust put 
forward the idea that both plants and 
animals have " evolved " ; they have 
become better and more adaptable 
during the course of the ages. 

Awakening Men’s Minds 

He applied his theories to man him- 
self and in another book, ' The 
Descent of Man," endeavoured to show 
how at some remote period man him- 
self had been closely related to the ape, 
but had slowly and gradually evolved 
into something far superior, and might 
of course attain something still greater 
as time went on. 

His book aroused a good deal of 
argument, but Darwin was supported 
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by another great thinker, Thomas 
Ilemy Huxley (1825-95) who had 
worked on much the same lines as 
Darwin. Huxley not merely lectured 
to the scientists and learned societies, 
but toured the country lecturing to the 
working classes and awakening in the 
minds of a far wider circle the desiie to 
understand and reason about not 
merely the origin but also the ultimate 
aims of mankind. 

He believed in the freedom of thought 
and urged readers and listeners to rid 
their minds of prejudice and seek only 
the truth. Huxley was something 
more than a student, content to shut 
himself away from all distractions ; he 
was anxious that others should learn 
and became one of the hrst members of 
the London School Board when it was 
formed in 1870. He was not meiely a 
scientist, but was a leader in political, 
social and moral reform. 

Mendel’s Law of Breeding 

Another man whose work was on 
similar lines to that ot Dai win and 
Huxley was Gregor Mendel, an A1M1 lan 
scientist who became a pnest. Bom 
in 1822 Mendel carried out many of hi^ 
experiments in the garden ot the 
monastery he joined when he was 
twenty-one. He discoveied that it 
was possible; to bleed plants and 
animals which would not be at tackl'd 
by the diseases to which their particular 
type had been subject. 

It was Mendel who to a large extent 
discovered the laws in Natuie which 
govern heredity, and it is by working 
in accordance with these laws that 
plants and animals have been impioved 
by later workers. It was not until 
after his death in 1885 that the tiuth 
of many of Mendel’s theoiics we.ie 
accepted, but to-day the word " Men- 
dclism " is used when speaking of the 
laws of breeding and descent hrst 
discovered by him. 

The nineteenth century had many 
great thinkers, and the name of John 
Stuart Mill (1806-73) would be remem- 
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beied (or his famous essay, “ On 
Liberty.” Here again was a man who 
induced others to think for them- 
selves. Happiness is the highest aim 
of human beings ; not selfish happiness, 
but the happiness of all mankind. He 
was a great defender of the rights of the 
working classes and believed that 
women should have the right to vote 
at elections. 

The name of John Ruskin (1819- 
1900) is not so much in the public 
mind to-day as it was fifty years ago, 
but he stands out as one of the great 
idealists of the Victorian era and as a 
man who led others to think more and 
more of art and beauty, not in a selfish 
way, but even as a guide in our moial 
lives. He himself inherited a huge 
fortune, but lived on his earnings as a 
wri f 'T. devoting his fortune 


moie necessary than it is to-day that 
men should think clearly and carefully. 
That great leader of the nation, 
Winston Churchill, summed it up in ; n 
essay lie wrote some years before tins 
last World War came upon us : — 

“ The busy hands of the scientist 
are already fumbling with the keys of 
all chambers hitherto forbidden »._■ 
mankind. Without an equal growth 
of mercy, pity, peace and love, s< ience 
herself may destroy all that makes 
human life majestic and tolerable ” 
Science has brought and will con- 
tinue to bring many great gifts for the 
service of mankind. Hut it is essential 
that with this progress in scientilu 
knowledge there must be equal pro- 
gress in our capacity to use it wisely 
and for the good of humanity. 


to educational and social 
reforms for the benefit of 
others. 

To-day’s Great Need 

His best-known woik is 
probably “ Sesame and 
Lilies,” a series of lectures 
he gave on reading and 
education, the crushing 
influence of industrial life 
on art and morality, and 
111 general a plea for high 
ideals In “Fois Clavigera " 
he addiessed nearly a 
bundled letters to working- 
men on art, politics, trade, 
books, etc., written in his 
own vivid and sometimes 
magnificent prose. 

All these men were 
concerned W'ith teaching 
mankind to think, whether 
it was on the problem of 
how we came to be what 
we are to-day and of the 
process of slow change or 
evolution through the cen- 
turies, or whether they led 
us to think of the future 
of mankind It was never 
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Tins Knglish m.m of sni-nco, who lived from to iso«> f 

was one of the greatest supported of Darwins theory of 
the evolution of plants ami animals . that is, their giadnal 
change in the rum sc of ages to meet changing needs and 
conditions HuxliVs ruling passion was the seaieh for 
absolute tiuth, whalevei it might cost tin. seekei. 
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MICHAEL FARADAY LECTURING AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION 
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As we have seen, most of the great 
ZA in\uitions and discoveries made 
JL V by scientists havt bun bi ought 
about bv the work of several men, 
each succeeding experimenter carrying 
tin woik a stage further In the leign 
ot Oucen Lh/abcth, William (vilbcit 
gave demoiist rations of what he had 
chiistened electnut> ' (iilbeit might 
justly be called the father of electricity 

Othtr seientists of whom we have 
already read, Boyle and Newton, foi 
example, had hi Iped to extend the 
knowledge of this subjtit In America, 
Benjamin Tranklm earned out a 
number of t xpeiirnents, and his work 
led to the invention of the lightning 
conductor in 1749 

In Italy a professor of anatomy at 
Bologna University, Luigi (jalvam 
(1737-98) made a curious discovery 
when dissecting a dead frog He 
publisht d a book on “ lhe Force of 
Llectncity in Muscular Movement’' 
His the 01 ics wen* not bv any 7 means 
correct, but othe*r experimenters had to 
discove 1 this Odvam’s name is still 


commemorated in galvanism and 
other words denvui fiom it 

Volt and Ampere 

Another Italian professor. Count 
Alessandro \olta, madt e onsule table 
pi ogress in his e x j >e 1 mu nts and was the 
Inst to construct a voltaic batteiy 
and in the word volt his contribu- 
tions to discoveries in dec Unity is 
permanently commemorated Otheis 
followed up \oltas disc ov cues, among 
them a Danish scientist, Hans ( hristian 
Oersted (1777 1851) During Ins 

experiments he* found out in 1819 that 
a magnetic nreclle was deflected by a 
current in a wire passing bedow or 
over it It was the beginning of 
electro magnetism and the starting- 
point of the electric telegraph 

Anche Mane Ampere (1775-1836) 
added considerably to our knowledge 
of the connection between electricity 
and magnetism , he woiked out the 
theory of electro-dynamics and laid 

down ihe laws which govern this 

science of electricity in motion. His 
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name, too, is commemoiated by the 
woid “ampere." About this time 
G. S. Ohm published his work on the 
connection between current strength 
in a conducting wire and electromotive 
force. The word “ ohm " has taken 
its place with “ volt " and “ ampere " 
among well-known electrical terms. 

It was Michael Faraday, however, 
who made the greatest strides of all 
in our knowledge of electricity, and 
even to-day some of the pointers he 
gave are being followed up by inves- 
tigators. Faraday was the son of a 
blacksmith and w r as born in 1791. He 
was appi enticed to a bookseller and 
was noticed by Sir Humphry Davy, a 
visitor to the shop, who w r as surprised 


to see the youth leading a scientific 
work. 

How Wireless Began 

As a result Davy took the youngster 
into his laboratory as an assistant. 
At first, Faraday's w r ork was connected 
with chlorine, and he made certain 
valuable discoveries in this field. In 
addition he discovered new kinds of 
optical glass and this led to important 
investigations in electricity. His 
lectures attracted great attention, but 
never interfered with his w f oik. 'I here 
is no doubt that he was one of the most 
brilliant scientific investigators evei 
know'll, and to him must be given 
credit for the solid foundation on which 
0111 knowledge of elec- 
tncity is based 

Another g 1 e ,1 t 
British scientist , James 
Clei k -Maxwell (1831 - 
79) car 1 ied on t lie wor k 
Faraday had begun, 
and in 1873 lie pub- 
lished his important 
work, “ A Tieatise on 
Electiicity and Magne- 
tism." He discovered 
the sinulanty between 
light rays and elect 1 leal 
vibrations, and it was 
his theories and dis- 
co v e 1 i e s in this 
connection which may 
be said to mark the 
beginning of wireless 
investigations. 

William Thomson , 
better known as Lord 
Kelvin, was born in 
1824 and was eighty- 
three when he died. 
He has deservedly been 
called the Grand Old 
Man of electrical 
science. Ouite eaily 
in his career he 
published papers 
involving difficult 
mathematical research 
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and was only twenty-fw'o when he was 
appointed professor of natuial philo- 
sophy at Glasgow', a position lie held 
for lifty-three years. 

Kelvin’s Man y Inventions 

At first he was chiefly interested in 
thermodynamics, the science which 
deals with the relation between heat 
and work in which, as we have read, 
James Joule did so much valuable 
work. But in 1854 Kelvin published 
a famous paper “ On the Theory of the 
Electric Telegraph,” and in 1S57 took 
a leading part in laying the fust 
Atlantic submarine cable. 

It would take many pages to set 
forth a recoid of all that Loid Kelvin 
accomplished in his long lilt* He pro- 
pounded the most difficult theories on 
such subjects as the Wave Jlieory of 
Light and on Voitex Atoms, but went 
beyond the mere theory and showed 
how they could be used in a practical 
manner. Over sixty inventions bear 
his name. 

Another great name m the history of 
electricity is that of William Crookes, 
later Sw William, who was boi n in 1832, 
when the stage-coach was still the chief 
means of travel, and lived until iqiq 
w r hen electric trams had long ceased to 
be a novelty and wireless was on the 
eve of becoming one of the recognised 
necessities of everydav life. 

Flectro-Magnctic Wa\cs 

Crookrs discovered the rare metallic 
element Thallium and devoted a great 
d<al of time to the investigation of 
radium It was largely due to his 
work that X-rays were discovered by 
Rontgen, the story of which is told in 
another volume. 

Crookes was a practical man as well 
as an investigator who put forward 
theories on which others could work 
He wrote on the manufacture of beet 
sugar, a practical handbook on Dyeing 
and Calico-printing, and invented an 
eye-preserving glass for spectacles. 

In the history of wireless or radio it 


would be impossible to omit the name 
of Heinrich Hertz (1857 04) who 
became keenly interested in the theories 
which James Clerk-Maxwell had written 
about electro-magnetic waves. The 
practical results he obtained were set 
forth in his writings, and the waves 
which he explained were known as 
Hertzian waves. Their importance 
cannot be exaggerated, since modern 
wireless communication is based upon 
them. 

A young Italian, Ciiiglielmo Mai coni, 
born in 1874, became keenly interested, 
and when scarcely more than a boy 
made experiments in his father’s 
garden in his attempts to send out 
wireless waves. In 1805 (> lie (Mined 
his »*xpei iments still further, and in 
1807 submitted his inventions to the 
British Government. 

Turning the Knob 

'lhat was the real beginning of 
practical wireless as we know it to dav 
lhe Marconi Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany was founded and m i8 <)< ) signals 
were transmitted across the English 
Channel Improvements were made, 
and in iqor communication was estab- 
lished between Cornwall and New- 
foundland. One of Marconi's inven- 
tions in iqio was a new valve iecei\er, 
and the next year wireless appaiatus 
w r as installed in large mean-going lineis 

Meantime other men had been at 
work on these problems. Oliver Lodge, 
a professor of physics at Liveipool 
University, was making experiments 
on similar lines. One of his discoveries 
was a method whereby wireless mes- 
sages could be soi ted out so that one 
wireless station could signal to another 
without getting mixed up with a 
third station. He called this “ tuning,” 
and to-day w T e can " tune in ” to dif- 
ferent stations merely by turning a 
knob on our set. 

liven so, wireless would not have 
become as it is to-day, an almost 
essential equipment in every home, if 
it had not been for the work of Sir 
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Other scientists 
improved the valves, 
and Broadcasting, as 
distinct from wireless 
commun ica t ion , came 
into existence as a 
practical proposition 
about 1920. The first 
broadcast concert in 
Great Britain was given 
in July, 1922. Since 
that date remarkable 
developments have 
taken place, and with 
the coming of television 
it is certain that wire- 
less will have, and is 
indeed already having, 
a profound effect on 
the lives of individuals 
and of nations. 

There have been 
many other develop- 
ments in the sphere of 
electricity since the 
days when those early 
experimenters set forth 
their theories. Tele- 
vision and broadcasting 
are described in another 
volume ; so, too, is the 
development in another 
branch of electricity, its 
application to lighting 
It was not till 1880 


A MYSTERIOUS LITTLE MOTOR 

This little device, which may sometimes be seen revolving in .1 
sunnv shop window, is called a radiometer It was invented 
by Sir William Crookes. Four metal vanes, silvered on one side 
and blackened on the other, are mounted on a spindle inside a 
bulb from which air has been almost completely exhausted 
When exposed to light or heat the vanes revolve, bright sides 
leading, showing motion caused by light. 


Ambrose Fleming (1849-1945) who, 
after being a University lecturer, be- 
came electrical engineer to one of the 
big Edison companies. It was Ambrose 
Fleming who invented the thermionic 
valve which opened up a wider sphere 
to wireless. No longer was it merely a 
case of sending signals in the Morse 
code, but it became possible to transmit 
the human voice. 


that electric lighting 
revolving in a became a possibility 

was invented t i 

»l on one side ln the hom °« an(l eV(>n 

»mdie inside a to-day there are still 

jy exhausted villages in our country 

ht. where the paraffin 

lamp is the sole means 
of artificial lighting. 

There is little doubt that in the next 
few years there will be no place in 
Britain where it will be impossible to 
connect up with the elect nc power 
supply. In recent years we have made 
greater use of water-power. 

In offices and factories fluorescent 
lighting has represented a big stride 
forward in the science of illumination, 


LORD KELVIN, AN ELECTRICAL GENIUS 
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and elsewhere in these volumes will be 
found a fuller description of this 
advance. Another type of lighting is 
due to the discovery by Sir William 
Ramsav (1852-1016) of a new element 
which he called Neon. By the use of 
this element neon lights possess a fog- 
penetrating quality which in these 
da ys of aeroplanes and fast -moving 
cars is of the greatest advantage. 

The mention of fog is a reminder that 
despite our many inventions and our 
harnessing of the forces of Nature we 
are not yet able to conti ol the weather. 
Science, however, has helped us veiy 
considerably in learning how to antici- 
pate and forecast what the weather is 
likely to be. It is a long time since 
John Dalton made his iegular observa- 


tions concerning the weather, but 
most text-books on Meteorology 
quote Dalton’s law as one of the 
bases on which the science has been 
built up. 

Meteorology is of the utmost unpoi- 
tance in aviation, anti the “ Met. 
Section ” in the K A.F. is one ol the 
essential services on eveiy airheld 

War’s Aid to Peace 

It is ironical in some wavs that war, 
which is so largely concerned with the 
destruction of human life, should also 
be the means of biinging foitli dis- 
coveries, inventions and impioveiiients 
which are of immeiM value to mankind 
in peace. In medical science this has 
often been particularly true, and some 
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aspects of this are dealt with in a later 
chapter. 

Wireless made great progress during 
the war of 1914-18, and even greater 
advances were made during this last 
World War of 1949-45. Radar, for 
example, has proved of great value for 
the navigation of ships and of aircraft 
at night, or in foggy and cloudy 
weather. 

It would be impossible to mention 
all the scientists who have contributed 
to the success of Radar, but men such 
as Sir Kdward Appleton, Sir Henry 
Tizaid, Piofessor H. V Hill and Pro- 
fessor Patrick Blackett, working on 
ideas produced by Sir Robert Watson- 
Watt, were among the chief “ Boffins ’* 
(as the Radar scientists were called) 


who brought the invention to its high 
state of perfection. 

New Radio Lavers 

In the world of wireless as it affects 
11s who sit by our receiving sets at 
home more remarkable progress has 
been made. Much work has been done 
in the investigation of “ radio layers ” 
high above the earth. A new layer, 
130 miles high, has been discovered by 
Sir Edward Appleton The Appleton 
layer will improve long-distance com 
mumcatums consider ubl\ 

A world survey has been made ut the 
electncal strength of the Appleton 
and Heaviside layers in older to gain 
a better understanding of the reflecting 
powers of these layers There was, too, 
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an Eclipse Committee of scientists to 
study the 1045 eclipse of the sun from 
the point of view of its effect on wireless 
communication. 

Engineering, too, has made great 
strides in many ways, and some of these 
are described in the chapter on Modern 
Inventions and Discoveries. 

Team Work in Science 

From the time when John Dalton 
propounded his theories of which we 
have read earlier, other men have 
studied his Atomic Theory and added 
greatly to the scientists’ knowledge. 
Among them was Lord Rutherford 
(1871-1937) whose brilliant researches 
on the ultimate constitution of matter 
earned him a foremost place among 
the world’s scientists. For his work 
on radio-activity Rutherford received 
many honours, and his discoveries 
concerning the atom have been the 
basis on which a large body of scientists 
worked during the w'ar. 

If the ordinary man as well as the 
scientist deplored the fact that the 
first use of the tremendous energy 
stored in the atom was made to 
destroy a city, there came, too, the 
knowledge that the end of the World 
War had come into sight more rapidly 
than we dared hope, and that great 
possibilities lay before mankind to 
abolish war for ever. Surely mankind 
has not progressed so far that he can 
solve the most tremendous secrets of 
Nature and yet still lack the intel- 
ligence to settle his petty disputes 
without destroying himself and the 
civilisation he has so painfully acquired? 

Already the scientists are at work 
investigating and experimenting with 
this new powder to find ways and means 
of converting it to useful and beneficial 
ends instead of purely destructive 
purposes. To-day our scientists no 
longer work as they did in days gone 
by as lone seekers after new knowledge. 
In most cases they w'ork as a team, 
exchanging knowledge with each other. 

In this short review it is not possible 


to tell of all the great men who have 
contributed to human knowledge in the 
past fifty years or so. Sir William 
Bragg, who died in 1942, and his 
equally famous son, Sir Lawrence 
Bragg, have earned high place by their 
discoveries relating to X-rays, crystals 
and radio-activity. Lord Rayleigh 
(1842-1919) was responsible to some 
extent for Sir William Ramsay’s dis- 
coveries of the gases argon, neon, 
crypton and zenon. Men such as 
Professor E. N. da C. Andrade have 
not only made valuable contributions 
to scientific knowledge by their own 
research work, but have also helped 
others to understand by their lectures, 
broadcast talks and waitings. 

Time and Space 

Sir Arthur S. Eddington (1882- 
1944) was one of the most brilliant 
mathematicians and astronomers ever 
known, yet he was able to impart his 
knowledge in the books he wrote to 
the ordinary intelligent man as well 
as to his fellow-scientists. It has been 
said of Eddington that he was the only 
inan capable of explaining to otheis 
the theories and discoveries of the 
famous Professor Albert Einstein on 
Time and Space. 

Einstein was born in Germany in 
1879, but for a number of years has 
lived in America where he is a per- 
manent member of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, N.J. 
There are many scientists who place 
Einstein on the same level as Newton 
as a discoverer of new truths which will 
profoundly affect the lives of all of us 
as we learn to understand them. 

All these men have opened up new 
worlds of knowledge for the use of 
mankind. That is the purpose of the 
scientist. It is for others, the ordinary 
man of business as well as the states- 
man, and even more so for the boys 
and girls now acquiring knowledge as 
they approach maturity, to see that 
we make wise use of the great gifts the 
scientist brings to us. 



THE FIGHT FOR GOOD HEALTH 



( <jf>\rtRbt, HelLotne Historical Medical \/u ru 

THE “ FATHER OF MEDICINE ” GIVES A LECTURE 

Hippocrates (460 J77 bc) was the first man to attack ami illness in a commonsense 

uay Previously, inedn al treatment and religion had been linked together, to the great profit 
of the priests f Iippociates, who is here seen hi tilling his sludi nts uml< r a plane tree in his 
native island of ( os. taught that propel food and Nature s healing powers are two \er\ good 
doctors, and thit the treatment of a disease should be based on the nature of the disease its» If 


I N that most important branch of 
Science which deals with the care 
and cure of our bodily ills, progress 
seems to have been slow and uncertain 
through the centuries until about a 
hundred years ago. There had been 
advances, it is true, but some of the 
loot causes of disease and human 
suffering in a bodily sense had not 
become known. 

Hippocrates, a Greek physician who 
lived between 460 and 377 b.c., is 
generally called the Father of Medicine. 
He was a member of a family of 
physicians, the Asclepiada?, so called 
after the Greek and Roman god 
.Esculapius, the god of medicine. 
It is the symbol of this god, a staff 
with a serpent twined around it, 
which is to-day the badge of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps. Hippocrates 
treated disease with due regard to 
natural laws, giving simple remedies, 
and was probably the first to realise 
the value of diet as an aid to medicine. 


Some of his writings can still be read 
to-day, and our modern doctors take 
the oath of Hippocrates when they 
become members of the profession. 

Improscmcnts in Surgery 

'lhe next medical man who wrote on 
the knowledge of his day was Galen, 
another Greek physician (a.d. 130 - 
200), and lie did much to help the 
limited development of medicine in his 
time. A good many years were to 
pass, however, before William Harvey, 
of whom we have already read, pub- 
lished his book on the circulation of the 
blood, in 1628. 

It was just a century after that date 
when John Hunter was bom, and it is 
on record that he acquired his wonder- 
ful manual dexterity while working as 
a cabinet-maker in his early years. 
Later he studied surgery, and became 
assistant to his brother William, also a 
surgeon. Hunter did a great deal to 
increase the doctors knowledge of 
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anatomy and by his skill as a surgeon 
brought about many improvements in 
the methods then m vogue 

One of Hunter’s pupils was Edward 
Jenner (1749-1823), who later returned 
to the town in which he was born, 
Peikele\, Gloiu esteishue, wheie he 
practised as a doctor Heie he made 
his tirst studies into the problem of 
smallpox, a disease \eiy pievalent in 
those da\s As a result of this he made 
his lust inoculation in Maj , 1796, and 
was able to show that the bov who had 
been \accmated was immune from the 
disease 

There was at hist a good cl( al of 
opposition, but fennei s be lit. f in \ ic 
cination gained stenly suppoit In 
1802 Parliament \oted him £10,000 
and four >ears Lite 1 £20 000, practically 
all of which went tow mis fui tin ring 
the cause in which he be la\e d 

In some wijs both surge i\ md 


medicine made good progress during 
the lirst half of the nineteenth century, 
yet if one goes back to 1850 and com- 
pares conditions in that year with 
those of to-day there comes the feeling 
that it is in this past centuiy that 
medical science (with other sciences) 
has leapt miles foiwarcf compand 
with the slow and painful inches gamed 
during previous centime s 

It scarcely sounds like an epoch 
making discoveiy to say that one of 
the greatest tiuths th it became known 
in the latte 1 half of the last ccntiuv 
was th it dirt was dangcious \ct 
that is a simple w ly ol stating a gnat 
tact lodaj all of 11s know quite a 
lot about gums md mu iobcs, and if 
we cuL a lmg( r the lirst thing we m 
anxious to a\oid is the nsk ot getting 
dut into the wound \(ts of Pulia 
inent have been passed md all soits cjI 
pit cult 10ns are taken to c nsuu tliit 



PAS I KIR IN HIS SURCjtRY 
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JOHN HUN UK 

I minus IJntidi siit', (on .ml .in itonist 
who Ik i; 111 |u it t it ( in l 7^' s ‘ id l»< 1 mm i 
pioiK ( r in iinjuo\(il nutlmds of suri^i r\ 
ills coll* ( in m ol sp< ci 11 1 ms 1 s ]»n si 1 \ ( 1 J In 
tin l\i >\ tl ( <ill» ^( ol ^urp mis 

dui food is ki ])t lire iioin dut and that 
it shall not hr sold if it has become 
tamtnd in «in\ wav 

Hut in 1S45 thui was no s<ientiiic 
justiluation loi the idea that theie was 
any connection between dut and 
disease' Heie and theie a few doctois 
weie beginning to suspect that the 
nuinbei ol deaths a ft or operations weie 
due to uncleanlmess To-day every 
doctor is extremely careful to ensure 
that his instruments are absolutely 
clean, not merely from the diit one can 
see witli the naked eye but from all 
unseen germs as well. 

I here 1 was one doctor in Vienna who 
had some ideas on this subject as fa 1 
back as 1S40, and he made his students 
at the hospital wash their hands with a 
solution of chloride of lime before 



LDWARl) JENNER 

\ 11 I n^l 1 ->h met 1 a 1 1 tin diM < \i n r < f 
v an iti«ii j» uni stuJhJ uiu’ii Ji !m 
Iluntii tin 1 iituimd l his n.itiM 
C»i ( *uli sti islurt ul n h< • i ,t his iimt 
1 u t ul lti >1 1 1 \ 1 7 >>i‘ 

going fiom one opi ration to anotlu 1 
1 he head ol the hospital dismiss d the 
fussy doc 1 01 am though he had bt en 
able to reduce the deaths aftei opera- 
tions vei\ consideiabh '[ he dismissal 
dot tor, Semmelweiss, wrote a book 
about the subject ot dut, but nobod\ 
took miuh notice of it 

In Ameuca a famous author, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, also wrote a book 
saying that dut was dangerous. In 
England and the Crimea that great 
woman Florence Nightingale began a 
new’ era in nursing by her insistence on 
the need for cleanliness She knew 
nothing at that time of the teasons 
why dnt was dangeious, and although 
people had ideas about catching ceitain 
diseases from other people there was 
no real belief in the danger of contagion 
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Florence Nightingale was indeed voiv 
doubtful about contagion, but she 
certainly believed that dirt caused 
disease. There was no germ-theory 
about disease and therefore no ideas 
about killing the germs or preventing 
them from spreading. But in Paris a 
French chemist, Louis Pasteur, was 
carrying out experiments to find out 
why milk, wine and beer turned sour. 
It was through these experiments 
that Pasteur discovered (hat certain 
organisms called microbes found their 
way into the liquids from the air. 

Pasteur made the further discovery 
that when a person is bitten by a mad 
dog certain microbes enter the blood of 
the person who has been bitten. The 
idea that the dreaded disease of hydro- 
phobia was caused by these microbes 
was regarded by nearly everybody as 
too ridiculous to discuss. Pasteur, 
however, carried on with his theories 
and inoculated a boy, who had been 
bitten, with other microbes. 

It was successful and Pasteur carried 
on with his work. His theories about 
microbes, some good and some haimful, 
became known, and one man in Eng- 
land, who had already spent much time 
studying this subjec t of why the blood 
became poisoned so often after an 
operation, was quick to realise that 
here was one answer to his pioblem 
That man was Joseph Lister (1N27- 
1912) whose name is known throughout 
the world as Loid Lister, the father of 
antiseptic surgery, one of the greatest 
blessings ever given to mankind. 

Lister took his medical degree in 
London in 1852 and became professor 
of surgery at Glasgow in i860. Lister 
was appalled by the conditions under 
which surgeons had to do their work 
in those days when even the most 
trivial operation was liable to have a 
fatal ending. 

Reading all about Pasteur’s dis- 
covery, Lister realised that the big 
task of surgeons was to prevent these 
dangerous microbes from getting into 
wounds. The microbes must be killed 


befoie they had a chance* of getting 
into the body. In the beginning he 
used carbolic and insisted on absolute 
cleanliness : instruments, dressings, 
hands that touched them, and even the 
operating theatre itself must be abso- 
lutely clean in the surgical sense. 
Everything was treated with carbolic. 

His success with these new methods 
was dramatic. It was useless foi 
critics to sneer when Lister could 
point to results, and a revolution had 
come about in surgery. The methods 
have been steadily improved since 
that day, and Lister himself, ever 
ready to consider any possible improve- 
ment on his methods, continued to 
experiment. He substituted for the 
antiseptic method, which killed the 
microbes, the aseptic method which 
aimed at keeping the microbes away 
altogether. 

To-day the modem surgeon in his 
mask, gown and gloves follows in t lie* 
direction Lister indicated ; in aii- 
conditioned operating theatres with 
all dressings, mstiuments, gloves and 
gowns sterilised with heat before being 
brought into use then* is no chance of 
any stray microbe entering the wound 
the skilled surgeon makes. Caibolic 
is no longer used because it had dis- 
advantages, but in its day it helped a 
great deal. 

First Use of Anaesthetics 

1 here was another dwoveiy ol 
tremendous importance to doctors and 
sufferers, and we have to go back 
again to the middle of last century to 
realise the importance of what we now 
call anesthetics, a word derived from 
a Greek word meaning insensible. 
When we go to the dentist to-day he 
may give us " gas " or may use a local 
anaesthetic. In any case he can take 
out a tooth without causing us any 
pain, thanks to the anaesthetic. 

Until 1845 any operation, whether it 
was merely extracting a tooth or a 
major surgical operation, had to be 
carried out without any such aid to 
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insensibility to pain as an anaesthetic. 
Humphry Davy had discovered 
laughing-gas, otheiwise nitrous oxide, 
a long time before, and his pupil 
Faraday had found out forty years 
later that ether had a similar effect to 
that produced by laughing-gas. Like 
Davy, he suggested that pain might be 
abolished by its use 

Nobody took much notice of these 
suggestions at the time, but somewhere 
about 1840 two or three American 
doctors and dentists tried both gas 
and ether, though considerable 1111- 
piovements had to be made in the 
method of administering these before 
they could be regarded as reasonably 
safe. 

In Edinburgh, James Young 
Simpson, professor of medicine at the 
Lhnversity, also tried ether, but it was 
not too successful as it was slow and 
irritated the lungs. Simpson was a man 
of remarkable courage who dared to 


expei iment on himself, and he inhaled 
the vapours of several different drugs 
to find out just how they acted. A 
chemist recommended him to try 
chloroform which had been discovered 
by Liebig some sixteen years before 
1847 when the Edinburgh doctor 
tried it. 

As a result of that experiment 
Simpson introduced chloroform into 
his own practice and to the medical 
profession. There was opposition, but 
the possibilities were too great for it 
to be pushed into the background 
again. Until then the surgeon had had 
to concentrate on speed when he carried 
out an operation ; with an anaesthetic 
he had time to carry out his work with 
much more care. 

Simpson was the founder of a new 
order in surgery and in 1 806 his work 
was publicly recognised when he was 
made a baronet, four years before he 
died. 
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THE FIGHT FOR 

There have been many impiovements 
in anaesthetics since Simpson's day. 
In recent years a good deal of attention 
has been given to the application of 
certain drugs at the actual point to 
be operated upon. This method of 
giving a local anaesthetic has been 
entirely successful. 

It will be seen that a very great 
revolution took place in medicine and 
surgery during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century : the discovery 
of anaesthetics and how to use them, 
combined with the further discovery of 
the germ-theory in relation to disease, 
followed by the introduction of anti- 
septic and aseptic methods. 

Bacteria and Microbes 

By the year 1880 it may be said that 
(he germ-theory of infectious disease 
had become fully recognised. Pasteur 
with his treatment for the cure of 
hydiophobia by inoculating the person 
with other material containing th<* 
rabies germ in a weakened form, led 
the way for Lister to introduce his 
antiseptic and aseptic surgery. In a 
way, it might be said that Jenner had 
discoveied much the same principles 
as Pasteur, but it was not thought that 
the idea of vaccination or inoculation 
could be applied to other diseases, 
and nobody had really established any 
theoiy about miciobes or germs. Here 
again, however, it would not be stiictly 
correct to say that eailier scientists had 
done nothing in this direction. A 
man named Kirchcr (1601-80), using 
a piimitive magnifying apparatus, had 
discovered “ minute living worms," 
as he called them, in decomposing meat 
and milk. 

Then a Dutchman, Leeuwenhoek, in 
1683 wrote to the Royal Society in 
London about certain obsei vations he 
had made, and a Viennese physician 
in 1762 had the idea that infectious 
diseases weie caused by a living 
microbe. But it remained for Pasteur 
to bring these odd notions to a practical 
shape, and he may be regarded as the 
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Jos, ph Lister (IS .*7 1^12; out liives- 

t iLj.it joms 011 tin* th, urn s put forudPl b\ 
Kibtrur As d insult Lister mtiodu, nl tin -1 
ihf ol .uitiscpiK s and brought about oiu* of 
the gn\iu*st cuL.ukl-* in ino«it rn suiger\ 

founder of the modern science of 
Bactei iolog\ 

Once the theories ot Pasteur and 
Lister were understood, bacteriology 
became , 11 important subject, some- 
times called Microbiology, the science 
which deals with the study of bacteria 
and microbes Not only in the fields of 
pi event ive and curative medicine, but 
111 many commercial processes the 
science has been ot tremendous impor- 
tance and is being more and more 
generally used in industry. 

Its industrial developments, how- 
ever, are a different story. Here we 
are concerned only with the progress 
the science has made in connection 
with the prevention and cure of our 
bodily ailments. The war against dnt 
in all its forms still goes on, but the 
scientist has gained the upper hand 
and made further great advances within 
the past few yoai> 
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MadimeCurit the Polish wife ( f 1 1 iuhIiiiuii Profess rCuri of P ms sh in d with her hush n 1 
the honour <f discovering the marvellous thment named l»\ them radium I iu n gr it lis 
covcrv vs is made in 1898 This phutogr iph siiuws us Madame C nc in he r laboi m i\ it tbe 
S rbonne Pans, where she succeeded her husband as Professor of Lhcinisti\ bht died 111 193 1 


C EK 1 AIN discoveries \uu made 
towards the close oi the nine 
teenth centur} and at tin * 
beginning ol this present centur} vvlneh 
scarcely came within tin sphere of 
medical science and }< t liave proved 
of immense \alue to ttu surgeon anel 
the doe ten 

X-rajs wert discoveitd by Rontge n 
in 1895 while making experiments m 
passing lugh-voltagt eleetnc currents 
through Crookes tubes (jradually, as 
the apparatus for making use of these 
ra}s was evolved, the possibility of 
then use as an aid in me die al science 
was thoroughly explored Photogiaphs 
and the story of X-rays appeal clsc- 
whtie in these volumes, but it is ncccs- 
saiy to mention them hen in oide i to 
have a complete pictuic ol what the 
medical man has at his service to-day 
X-rays are ot incalculable value m 
medical diagnosis, particularly in 
locating foreign bodies and detecting 
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fiactuns and disloe ations With then 
aid the docten can diseovei just what 
happens in the digestive oig ins or 
identify the sign* ol di e.ise in the 
lungs and otlie 1 paits ot the bod} 

Another great discovery came as 
the 1 e suit ol expeimients ear ne el emt 
by Pi ofe ssen C urie and his wile between 
i<SejS and 1902 Hu} iound a new 
metal ealle d iadnun vvlneh had certain 
dec tuc prope 1 ties le; obtain even the 
smallest quantity ol laelmm man} te>ns 
of pitchblende are leejuireel lhole sse)i 
Curie was aeeiele ntall} killeel 111 Pans 
in 190b, but his wife was appointed to 
his professorship and continued the 
experiments She was awarded the 
Nobel prize in 1911, anel by that 
date many othei scientists had made 
lui the 1 discoveries concerning ladium 
Madame Curie died in 1934 

lo-day radium is extensively used 
by the medical piofession I he sub- 
stance itself is still exceedingly rare, 
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and in both Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. there are Radium Institutes for 
dealing with the supply of the element, 
research, and medical treatment. It 
is another weapon in the doctor's 
armoury with which he fights disease. 

Importance of Vitamins 

Science, as we have seen, is con- 
tinually seeking fresh worlds to con- 
quer, yet it still pursues its investiga- 
tions into some of the very earliest 
problems that confronted mankind. 
Hippocrates, as we have noted, paid 
attention to the diet of his patients, 
and without much aid of a scientific 
nature there is no doubt that through 
the ages doctors have observed that 
ceitain foods produced beneficial effects. 
Even sailors such as Lord Anson 
discovered that green vegetables were 
in diet if diseases which 
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attacked the seamen of his day, such 
as scurvy, were to be avoided. 

But it was not until about 1880 
that anything in the nature of a 
scientific study of diet was made, ai d 
after 1900 the subject was stud? id 
extensively. In 1912 Sir Frederick 
Gowland Hopkins, by experiments on 
rats, discovered what he called “ acces- 
sory food factors,” nowadays referred 
to as Vitamins. Many chapters and 
indeed many books have been written 
on this subject of dud in recent years, 
but it is only necessary to mention it 
here as one of the important details in 
the modern doctor’s methods of pre- 
venting and curing certain ills. Science 
has given us within the space of the 
pa^t fifty years a sound knowledge of 
what food we require to keep us in 
good health and able to resist disease. 

The doctors' interest, however, must 
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still be in drugs that cure diseases, 
though it would be an unbalanced and 
unfair picture if nothing were mentioned 
about the work medical science has 
done in preventing disease. The war 
against dirt, in which is included 
personal cleanliness, proper sanitation, 
the prevention of contamination by 
flies and other dirt-carrying insects of 
our food, as well as by germ-killing 
disinfectants, has gone on. 

It is in the realm of bacteriology 
that medical science has made its 
greatest strides in recent years. Robert 
Koch (1843-1910) worked on much 
the same lines as Pasteur. In 1882 
he was able to announce the discovery 
of the tubercle bacillus, and some years 
later he discovered tuberculin as an 
antidote. At the time it was believed 
that this was the certain cure for 
tuberculosis, but unfortunately it has 
scarcely fulfilled its first promise. 

Drug versus Disease 

Nevertheless Koch did much valu- 
able work, and in 1905 was awarded the 
Nobel prize for medicine. If Koch failed 
to achieve all that he hoped, he showed 
the way to other men, especially in that 
branch of treatment which is known as 
chemotherapy. This aims at maintain- 
ing in the body for a considerable period 
a concentiation of the right sort of 
drug to destroy any disease organisms. 

Other investigators have followed 
different lines of investigation. Take 
the case of a young Canadian doctor, 
Frederick Grant Banting, born in 1890. 
He devoted his energies to medical 
0 search under the Canadian Federal 
Research Board. 

Banting was the leader of a band of 
research workers who carried out long 
and patient experiments to find a cure 
for diabetes, and in 1922 it was 
announced that in co-operation with 
Professor Macleod and others he had 
discovered the cure. To the extract 
of the tissues of the pancreas of oxen, 
pigs or sheep they gave the name of 
Insulin. To-day thousands of sufferers 


fiom diabetes are alive and carrying 
on their work owing to the fact that 
they are receiving injections of insulin. 

The Nobel prize for medicine was 
awarded to Banting and MacLeod in 
1923, and Banting was knighted. The 
patent rights in insulin were presented 
to the Toronto University who, in 
turn, gave the British patents to 
the Medical Research Council. Sir 
Frederick Banting lost his life in an air 
accident in 1941. 

Sometimes a great discovery is made 
almost by accident, though it would 
scarcely be fair in many cases to speak 
of the final result as accidental. Pro- 
fessor AJexander Fleming, working in 
his laboratory at St. Mary's Hospital, 
London, made one such discovery in that 
way and the outcome was Penicillin, 
dealt with more fully in the section on 
Modern Inventions and Discoveries. 

Medical science is making rapid 
progress, particularly in the field of 
dealing with infection and the diseases 
arising from all the different kinds of 
harmful microbes. There are still 
several serious infectious diseases 
against which there are as yet no effec- 
tive weapons. It is highly piobable 
that the branch of bacteriology which 
is known as chemotherapy will find the 
answers to the problems still remaining. 

In surgery progress has been steady 
if not spectacular since Lister made his 
great discovery and improved suigical 
practice to an immeasurable degree 
Instruments have been improved and 
new inventions have appeared. 

A century ago the thermometer was 
scarcely ever used by doctors, though 
it had been known long years before. 
It was not until about i860 that the 
doctor began to use it and in 18O8 
the neat little clinical thermometer 
began to be made. 

Electricity has come to the doctor's 
aid in many ways. The heart-motions 
can be accurately measured and so 
can the blood-pressure. Ultra-violet 
and inira-red rays are used for nerve 
and muscle* complaints. 
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W AR is an evil Yet it has its 
h ssons just as it has its gloat 
st olios of courage and sacn 
lice If it destroys and brings ruin to 
I mds and nations it mav also lta\t a 
It gat \ of beneficial linontions and dis 
(ov< ri< s for tin days of peace \\ m less 
< \isttd bofort the war of 1^14 ih, but 
its development was pushed foiwarel 
very considerably owing to its useful- 
ness in wai , just as aircraft made big 
advances in design and speed dining 
tht* same period 

Icho and the Magic E\c 

In the war of injo 45 both wireless 
and am laft again made swift advances 
F he ]e t-piopelli el aeroplane came into 
being anti was in actual use bt foie the 
war eneled. Win less developed in 
several ways, and the story of radio- 
location or RADAR, meaning radio 
detection and range-hnding, is a modern 


veision of a fairy-tale, “The Magic 
hve,' anel one that came tiue 

I’l I<M3 the staff olheeis e)f tile 
Ro\ il Air Force weie won led o\e i the 
problem of de texting tin appioich of 
aircraft fiom a distance 1 and e>f folio v\ing 
the auciaft s course at night or m 
cloudy w T eathcr The Air Minntiv 
calle d on the scientists to he lp tin in nnl 
experiments began 

The first discoveiv they made* was 
that by sending out lngh-powe ud radio 
signals they could de te e t obje cts on the 
sea or in the air by an “ eelio ’ which 
came back. I he ecln) was coinerted 
bj the scientists into a pittein ot light 
on a cathode-ray tube 

Within si\ months or so after the 
experiments really began in 10^4, the 
scientists weie able, to detect am raft 
fifteen miles away. I he big idea had 
been found, and after that it was a 
question of more and moie exp* time its 
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A RADAK AI.RIAL , " 1 
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to improve on their early methods. 
New valves were invented which gave 
powers beyond anything attained 
before. 

The men who carried out these ex- 
periments worked in absolufe secrecy. 
Their first station in 1035 was at Orford, 
Suffolk, and by 1936 live radio-location 
stations had been set up on the East 
Coast. The scientists moved in that 
same year to Bavvdsey Manor, and latei 
Malvern College became the head- 
quarters of the " Boffins,” as the 
R.A.F. christened the scientists who 
were responsible for this amazing new 
device which was presently being fitted 
to some of their machines. 

Radio-location was the name first 
used, and then for a time RDF, meaning 
radio detection and finding. By 1043, 
however, the word Radar, used in 
the U.S. Navy for radio detection and 
ranging, was officially adopted. The 
more accurate description of Radai 
would be “ radio direction-finding and 
ranging.” 

By September, 1(138, when the threat 
of war to t his country had become 
acute, Radar could d<*t< ct aiicraft 150 
miles away. Moie improvements mid 
variations weie peifected. By hood 
Friday. iq3(), a tweiity-fom horn Radai 
watch was begun mound the Bntidi 
coast from Scapa Flow to Boitsmouth. 
Sir Robeit Wat son -Wat t , the hist dis- 
coverer of radio-location, with a com- 
mittee led by Sir Heniy iizaid, and 
with more than ninety leading s< ien- 
tists, were at work in this year develop- 
ing Radar. 

When war came the men who manned 
the Radar stations sat in darkened 
buildings watching their luminous 
maps. Tin* position of enemy aircraft 
coming fiom the Continent was indi- 
cated immediately they came within 
range and long before any faint murmur 
of engines could be heard. Our lighters 
were warned and could be told just 
where the enemy plants wen 1 and in 
what duct t ion they were flying. It was 
with this invaluable aid that our pilots 
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AFTER THE FOG HAD VANISHED 
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won tht Ritth of Rutain agunst the 
T uftw ill* 

Ruin w is adiptid to serve other 
j mi j H i < s (if I ’ u is ground control 
mil 11 ption VI in liiteiuption — 
w is tit t< d to oui night fighters , IFr 
ldintilu ition fiund 01 foe was cai- 
id (1 by ill Hntish and thin Ann rican 
uni dt md jutoin itu illy indicated 
wh t In 1 tin in c 1 aft in my milts aw a} 
w 1 i nemv 01 fi u nd 

Hjs was tin magic eye which en- 
ibh d Mind night bombeis to “ see 
tin 11 targi ts on the scuen befou them 
wlun visibility was bid and ^th its 
In lp they win abli to bomb tin 11 
t ng» ts ac< matilv \s\ air to sur- 
f in vessils muli it 1 simple task to 
locate the e \ae 1 position of distant sub 
m 11 im s and sui faci ships 

Signals Irom Rebecca 

On tin big 1 e)oo bombi 1 raids tin 


navigational aid named (iFE which 
caint into ust early in 1042 was able 
to tell t hi pilots ixietly win re they 
wt 1 \»ln n thing a thous md miles fiom 
then basi Vnotln r divelopment was 
Rebecca 1 ureka Rebecca ' is a 
r idai beacon which is chopped in one my 
count lies to enable airborne troops 
coming late r to know just where to land 
when bine ha ' on their planes pick* d 
up tin signals si nt out by Rebecca 
Hun Rad ir w is adapt* d to the 
ships of tile Rend \aw 1 he gnat 
handicap of fog has been banished 
mel the guns of a battleship can be 
u cm ate ly sighted on m enemy ship 
th it cannot be seen 01 lie ird It was 
Ridai that helped to wm the Rattle 
of Matapan, assisted in the shidowmg 
of the ( itu man battleship Bismaick as 
well as the attack on the S' Jtarnnorst , 
and tinalh biought supn mac\ in the 
long Rattle of tin Vtlmtic 
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In the Army the Radar equipment 
known as GL (gun-laying) was a great 
success. Duiing the summer of 1944 
eight out of every ten flying-bombs 
that came within range of our guns were 
destroyed. 

Strictly speaking Radar was a war- 
time invention, and it was developed 
and brought to a high state of perfec- 
tion owing to the needs of war. But its 
uses in peace time are just as valuable. 
It is now used in commercial and civil 
flying and helps to ensure the safe 
landing of aircraft. Among other uses 
to which it has been adapted aie : — 

Airports have greater control over 
machines in the air and are able to 
identify and locate aircraft before they 
appear in sight. It eliminates the 
danger of collision in fog, improves sea- 
rescue work, and helps ships to locate 
obstacles ahead in fog or darkness. 

It is possible that Radar may 
prove more efficient than any other 
system for railway signalling, and its use 
in motor-cars is a distinct possibility. 
Time will be needed to develop and 
adapt Radar to the many purposes 
already foreseen, but the scientists who 
accomplished such wonders in war-time 
have been at work, improving and adapt- 
ing their discoveries for the benefit of a 
world at peace. New ideas about valves 
and their manufacture were evolved 
during the peak period of the demand 
for Radar equipment. A single Lan- 
caster plane required over 400 valves 
for its equipment. Nearly 40 million 
valves were made in the last year of the 
war. 

Power in the Atom 

Another tremendous discovery was 
made towards the end of the war, and 
one with a far greater threat to mankind 
than Radar ever possessed. Radar is 
in the main a magic eye which enables 
us to see dangers ahead though dark- 
ness or fog may be all around us. But 
the discovery of how to split the atom 
and release the energy it contains is 
an epoch-makir g event, possibly as 


important to the future of mankind as 
that great discovery long centuries ago 
when primitive man learned how to 
make Fire, and learned, too, how to 
control it. 

An atom is the smallest particle of 
any element of matter. There are 
ninety-two elements known to scien- 
tists at present : hydrogen is the 
lightest and uranium the heaviest to be 
isolated. The size of an atom is about 
1-20 millionth part of an inch, and it 
is, of course, impossible to see it with 
the naked eye. 

A Continual Source of Energy 

Yet this tiny speck of matter is a 
miniature solar system in itself. The 
scientist speaks of the nucleus which is 
the coie or centre of the atom, and this 
nucleus contains the energy, so amaz- 
ingly powerful in proportion to its 
size. 

Over a hundred years ago John 
Dalton gave his theory about atoms to 
the scientists of his day. For a good 
many years afterwauls other scientists 
experimented with the atom and made 
further discoveries. Rontgen by his 
discovery of X-rays and the Cunes by 
their further discove ry of ladium added 
more. Rutherford and Soddy found 
out that atoms were undei going tiuns- 
formations all the time and gave out 
energy while doing so. 

It was with uranium atom the 
Curies experimented. This is one of 
the most powerful radio-active elements 
and contains the greatest energy. When 
the bonds holding the atom together 
are broken down terrific electrical 
energy is released. Rutherfotd was the 
first to split an atom. If a whole mass 
of atoms could be split at the same 
time -a sort of chain set up whereby 
the instant one released its eneigy all 
the other atoms in the mass would also 
release theirs- -the result would be a 
terrific explosion. If this could be 
harnessed and controlled a great new 
source of power would be at man’s 
service. 
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In various countries scientists were 
at work on the many problems con- 
nected with the atom long before war 
broke out. They were not trying to 
invent a new bomb ; there were all 
sorts of possibilities and the production 
of immense power was certainly among 
them. New elements might be dis- 
covered owing to the changes that take 
place when the atom is broken down 
under a bombardment by neutrons. 

When war came it was known that 
German scientists had been experi- 
menting with the idea of producing an 
atomic bomb. British and American 
scientists teamed up and set to work 
to beat the enemy. The story of the 
further development of atomic energy 
is told in a later chapter. It has even 
been suggested that by the use of this 
new power we may be able to control 
In., vv* at her, if planned on a world 
scale. 


The Allied team won, though it was 
a long and costly struggle to wrest these 
further secrets from Nature. 

Practical Application of Knowledge 

At present some of these forecasts 
sound like fantastic fairy-tales, but les^ 
than 200 years ago the prophecies of 
men who forecast carriages without 
horses, ships without sails, a id ma- 
chines that could be flown by men high 
above the earth were 1 egarded foolish 
imaginings. Scientists learned how to 
create and how to control the explosive* 
energy contained in petrol and similar 
fuels. The result was the intei nal com- 
bustion engine, then 1 1 it' rnotoi car and 
aeroplane. The great problem is not to 
f uretell the wonders the scientists may 
achieve in the last half of the twentieth 
centuiy, but to ensure that these new 
discoveries will be list d foi the benefit 
and not for the destriu tion of mankind. 
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Pure science had made many dis- 
coveries about atoms and radio-activity 
before the stress of war compelled them 
to c eek a new agent of destruction. On 
some of the discoveries already made a 
new science has come into existence. 
Electronics is the application of certain 
aspects of the knowledge gained by 
studying the electrons rotating about 
the positive nucleus of the atom, and 
the science of electronics is now being 
used in industry. 

Electricity was known to the scien- 
tists years before their knowledge was 
applied in a practical way. In recent 
years artificial lighting has made great 
progress. In offices and factories 
Fluorescent Lighting has many advan- 
tages over any other kind of artificial 
illumination yet known. Another type 
of lighting is due to the discovery by 
Sir William Ramsey (1852-1916) of a 
new element which he called Neon. By 
the use of this (‘lenient neon lights 
possess a tog-penetrating quality which 
i these days of aeroplanes and fast- 
moving cars is of great advantage. 

Getting Rid of Fog 

Radar overcomes fog and darkness, 
but it still has certain limitations. 
It can scaicely be expected to guide an 
aeroplane in such a way that it can 
make a pet feet landing on an an held 
blanketed in fog, though it is quite 
possible that future developments may 
enable it to do so. Meteorology helps 
the airman, and the " Met. Section " of 
the R.A.F. is one of the essential services. 
Even so, it is not always possible to 
forecast hours in advance* all of the 
vagaries to which our British weather 
is liable. Fog is obviously one of the 
w'orst enemies with which an aircraft, 
returning to its base after a long flight, 
has still to contend, and during the* war 
a special committee of scientists was 
set up. 

" Fog, Intensive, Dispersal Opera- 
tions, was the wording of the task 
lx fore them, and for purpose s of s( ci < c v 
the initial letters formed a code* word 


FIDO when referring to the work being 
done. It was successful to a very 
considerable extent ; bomber planes, 
returning after a long trip, were no 
longer faced with desperate risks if fog 
had suddenly clamped down on the 
airfield during the hours they had been 
away. FIDO had found remedies and 
the fog in the vicinity of the airfield can 
now be dispersed to a very l uge extent 
so that incoming planes are able to 
land in safety. The new great London 
Airport (Heathrow, Middlesex) had 
this fog dispersal equipment installed, 
though its use is now limited. 

What Mulberry Meant 

Engineers have been called upon in 
recent years to tackle tremendous enter- 
prises which in normal times would be 
rejected as utterly impossible. When 
the invasion of the Continent was 
planned it became obvious that an 
attempt to make use of the poits in 
enemy hands would mean a terrible 
sacrifice of life, and very probably if we 
succeeded in taking the- poi t it would 
by then be utterly useless. 

Yet without facilities for landing the 
tremendous quantities of supplies neces- 
sary for such a great undertaking the 
invasion would be a failure. That was 
the apparently insoluble problem. Engi- 
neers w r erc called in and it was deter- 
mined that the impossible should be- 
come the possible. Flans weie diaw’n ; 
experts dealt with (‘Very phase of the 
complex difficulties such an undei- 
taking presented. Pieis and landing 
quays were ordered to be* constructed 
secretly in this country. Later they 
were towed across the Channel to be 
erected and made secure on t lit' enemy 
coast-line while the troops made their 
initial landings to gain conti ol of this 
strip of coa^t from patent landing- 
barges. It was a wonderful case of 
team-work and timing. 

In constructing these harbours tin* 
need for secrecy made it necessary to 
liavt a c cale word. If the cm niv had 
heard even tie faintest whispci about 
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A 44 Mill Bl RRY ” PORT ON THE NORMANDY COAST 

\lli 1 11 \ *m m of tlu l t t t o i Jn 11 f)tli i 144 two pr< f ibin iti 1 ] rM < ach as big 
1 Mil 1 t*t 1 \\ it iii 1 11 ti 1 s m Hru 1 n t mi l hi > > tl < ( h mi 1 1 m 1 s< t ' \s n >ft tlu 
‘it l X m mi In II Vlulb«rr\ Ji irb Hir^ tin \ ur i il 1 1 ^ r ri ith si plifi 1 the 
Min 1 siij , h ^ pi Mini ( >iii i h t ipli shows tin f, ih r il \i*w f tin M ilium in 

I*>siti n it \rrnm inches 


li t ilk i il hubouis In would muni di 
iti 1\ 1 1 i \ < altind 1)1*5 whole pLiii ol 
d< l< nn 1 lit k would have bt i ti no 
mi (1 tor lnm to ( mu inttate on poits 
li mug long sti< tiles of what In u 
ink d m impo-sibl« mist lint pi at 1 1 
i 1 1 1 \ m d< h lid* d 1 h it w is how it 
l un« ibout t h it t In uis unis of w or knit n 
in 1 1 1 Mi 71 lit puts ol tin (ountiv wur 
<n m« d on som. t j i u i r t isk whuh 
wi nt u i uk i tin n mu of Ml I BERRY 
I In \ ist mi]oiit\ ot tliosi whowoikod 
on tin job h id m i\ lit t k uk a of what 
Mulbt m iiu ant but m ithti tlu v noi 
tliosi who did know gave any hint to 
tin out ldi w oi kl Not until D D i\ in 
|un< , io4| did tin scent of tlu Mill 
hi 1 1\ Imbouis hi oomt kiio\ to tin 
woi Id 

The “ 1 il\ " Floating Island 

One of tlu m m\ iuw di\uts used 
in tomu it ion with Mulbcuy h ir- 
bouis was tlu 4 'muss Roll a kind 
of floating pui oi budge that could lu 
lolled up, earned on boa id ship and 


thin roll* d out attain across the sea 
hum ship to shun I lu original ldi a 
w is tin him ntion of Pc tty-Olfirer 
H innlton of the Ko\al \a\y Thi 
\a\y took it up, and coinpk \ matin - 
n *tu il call ul itioiis wi ri i uiudoutbv 
M Hiibirt an Eton houseni istei 
Otmi di \* lopnu nts of the idea 
lollowt d 

Oik of these developnu nts also n - 
]oice s in a niekmme I dy lioin its 
iesi inblanee to a caipit ot lily leaves 
growing on a pond It is a floating 
auodroine an island oi a landing strip 
oil the sea for aircraft, md is supported 
n a senes of In xagonal buoyancy cans 
Hu si m face is flexible but can be con- 
tiollid T lie pui, bridge oi landing- 
stnp is roiiside lably hgliti r than the 
Hailey budge, another invention of 
incalculable value dining wartime, and 
one that greatly < asi el the task of the 
Royal Engineers faced with the con- 
struction of budgis across which whole 
divisions e emld pass with their equip 
merit I he Balk v budge w as di sig iod 
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by Sir Donald Coleman Bailey, knighted made, it would have been impossible to 
in 1946 for his services with the carry out the wide and rapid advances 
Ministry of Supply. Both the Bailey on all fronts which staggered and event- 
bridge and the “ Lily ” strip have ually overwhelmed the enemy, 
their different uses, of course, but Behind many of these inventions and 
both have their place in peacetime discoveries are stories of personal ad- 
developments. venture and expeiiment. The young 

sailor who wanted to test an idea of his 
Fuel for the Invading Armies own anc ] borrowed a length of palings 

Another engineering feat carried out and some tarpaulin from a Surrey 
in wartime was the laying of an oil pipe- farmer was not likely to be thinking of 
line from England to the Continent at D-Day and Mulbeiiy liaibouis when 
the bottom of the English Channel, he bridged a local fold with his weiul 
The project was known to those paling and tarpaulin contiaption. But 
engaged upon it, who were of course he drove across his biidge on a motor- 
under secret oiders, as PLUTO, cycle and knew that his idea was 
coined from the initial letters ot sound. PLUTO might not have b« en 
“ Pipe Lines Under The Ocean.'’ constructed so elticiently if it had not 
Without PLUTO, and its capacity to been foi two unknown Austrians who 
feed fuel to the Allie d armies 111 Europe came to England aft< r the Nazis had 
after the invasion had been successfullv seized Austria. They brought with 



A HXMTINC. MKXIU1I ISLAND IOK AIKCKAIT 

The " Lily airstrip, or floating island, was tin invention of Mr I* M 1 Iainilton, and « nnsists of 
hexagonal buoyancy drums, hinged together to form a flexible landing surface, 5^0 ftet long 1>\ 
bn feet wide, for aircralt at sea Our picture shows " Ial\ ” at Lamlash during tests, and .1 
motor-lauiH 1 passing at spied has r.msrd the strip to undulate av 1 1 li the vvav« s 
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SIR ALEXANDER FLEMING 

1 \ n u ill 1 11 is ntu of the most \aluibh diseostrus made b\ 
mu lu tl se k lit t timing tilt present 1 1 ntui\ , and in tin plioto- 
iph \U)\( Pioftssor 1 lemii the tliseoMrer ot this jvnter- 
ful non poisonous mtisiptie, is set n it woik in his 1 iborator\ 
it St M 1 1 \ s Hospital, I tuition, \shen_ Peiiieillin \\ as first used. 


MODERN 

them the formula for 
processing synthetic 
rubber in a special way. 

It was that secret 
method which was 
eventually used to seal 
the joints of that long 
pipe-line " Pluto ” 
stretching from 
England, across the 
Channel, and 
then across Europe to 
give fuel to the ad- 
vancing armies of 
liberation. 

Parachutes and 

Insecticides 

NYLON is the in- 
vention or discovery 
of the chemists. It 
can scaiuly be classed 
as a wai-time inven- 
tion, but it certainly 
became a valuable aid 
i n the years when 
everything was turned 
to use for the men and 
women of the Defence 
1 oiu s. Nylon is 
a clu lineally pioduced 
libie, made bv a com 
])lnat((l piouss horn 
an , watt i and t lit b\ - 
pioducts of c ual 

In wai-time it was 
used foi parachute s 
and for tin ropes ic- 
(|uned to tow gliders 
since it combined strength with light- 
ness. In peace-time it means silk-like 
stockings and beautiful fabncs Nylon 
cm tains and eollais, suits and hshing- 
lines— theie is no end, it seem , to the 
uses to wduch Nylon can be put. l'he 
fabiu is moth-pi oof, non-intlammable, 
and almost wate i-pioof Moieovci it 
returns to its piopcr shape after being 
crushed, a definite advantage over 
almost all other fabrics. 

In tune of war when gieat numbers 
of men are compelled to live under 


conditions which bleed disease, the 
light against the g< inis which cause and 
spread these diseas< s is a despi late one. 
In this last war a new weapon was dis- 
coveitcl, an insecticide and geim-killer, 
gene i ally known as 1 ) D 1 , a very 
necessary abbicviation ot its lull and 
correct name of Dichloro-diphenyl- 
trichloioetheiu Its discovcrei, Dr. 
Paul Mueller, a Swiss scientist, was 
awaided a Nobel Prize in 

During the wai its effects were mar- 
vellous The many varieties of flies 
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and creeping insects that spiead disease 
were annihilated wherever D.D.T. was 
used, and it certainly was used in such 
large quantities that not until the end 
of the war were any supplies made 
available to the general public. In 
peace-time it has been used to clear 
wide cattle-grazing areas of some of 
the most dreaded pests of the great 
American cattle ranches such as the 
horn-fly. 

D.D.T. is nowadays supplied to the 
public, carefully prepared at the right 
strength for the several different pur- 
poses in the home and garden or on the 
farm. Wherever D.D.T. is used the 
danger of contamination by flies and 
other insects is banished while germs 
which breed diseases cease to exist. 

Another insecticide has made its 
appearance since the war ended and 
has proved highly efficient against such 
pests as grain and blossom weevil, 
locusts, ants, mosquitoes, and similar 
pests. “ Gammexane ” is the name it 
f sbeen given, but in these days win 11 
initials or nicknames have become the 
fashion it has also been christened 
simply “ bbb” which, as 111 the case of 
D.D.I., is derived from its comet 
chemical name ol Benzine hexachlo- 
ude, the loimula lor which is ( 6 H 6 (_ 1 B 
hence the three sixes. 

It is by attacking the disease in its 
lust Stage that the greatest success is 
obtained, (jet rid ol the p* sts that 
biingand spiead disease and tilt* disease 
ceases to exist. It is here that these 
new insecticides are proving their 
value. 

The tight Against Disease 

There is a branch ol medical treat- 
ment now' known as chemotherapy. 
This aims at maintaining in the body 
for a considerable period a concentra- 
tion of the right sort of diug to destroy 
any disease organisms. On these lines 
the scientists have spent a great deal 
of time in their efforts to find new 
weapons to overcome disease. 

Among the recent discoveries is a 


drug generally known as M. & B. fiom 
the name of the manufactuiing chemists 
May and Baker, whose research scien- 
tists first discovered it. Their experi- 
ments revealed that a drug usually 
referred to as sulphanilarnide had a 
wonderfully curative action in such 
diseases as pneumonia and similar 
infections. 

Some thousands of related com- 
pounds of this type ol drug were 
investigated. Sulphapyiidine was even 
more effective in pneumonia case s, and 
“ M. & B. 693” has some wondeitul 
cures to its credit. It has completely 
altered the mortality rates of seveial 
important diseases, while excellent ic- 
sults have been obtained by packing 
wounds and compound fractuies with 
one of the sulpha drugs. 

Sometimes a great discoveiy is made 
almost by accident, though the lmal 
result is anything but accidental. Bio- 
tessor Alexander Miming, woikmg 111 
his laboiatoiy 111 St. Maiy’s Hospital, 
London, noticed that on a dish upon 
which lu had plant* d some ot the 
microbes that cause boils and Mimlai 
infections a greenish-blue llully mas-, 
Itad begun to grow'. It was nothing 
inoie than what we call “ mould,” tin 
suit of stuli that shows on a pair ol 
hi ead that has lx 1 11 h It lying a bout , 01 
will stait giow'ing on a pa 11 ol shoes 
pushed away at the back of a cupboaui 
lor too long a time. 

Result of an Accident 

The dish might liau been tin own 
away as useless because it had become 
contaminated. But tin ir was some- 
thing curious about it to the eyes ot 
the bacteriologist, lhe little colony ot 
miciobes Fleming had planted then* to 
develop had begun to dwindli . Appa 
leiitly the mould was able to destroy 
the miciobes ! 

It was an accident that mould 
appeared oil his spccinn n dish, but the 
alert mnd of the bacteriologist was 
needed to turn the accident to useful 
account. Nor did results come swiitly 
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THfc \ AMHIRL IN FLIGHT 

1 In ln^t linti^h j t |>r >pc 11 i i r jpl i ic 1 nil, l bv Vir Oomin _> 1 ja< Whittle ot the 1< \ I w is 
bUcc vU ilh ll »\\ 1 in 1^41 Otli r t\ pcs win. RviljpiJ liter dill uiir pi lire sluws 1 ele 
Hdwllml V mi pin. je t J ri\ 11 1 r^plm litte 1 with It, iidwlUnl n him t irbim, anj 
hivn g 1 top spee 1 in the region ol o ) miles per hour 


and easily Pi of* ssoi Pleming denti- 
tied tin mould as a spicier of tin 
large gioup known as ptnuillia, fiom a 
siimlai woid meaning biush like which 
desciibistlu wd) the mould glows 
I Inning named the ding lu was 
evtntudll} able to pioduce Peni- 
cillin lit wiotc about it soon alter 
lit made tilt distant^ in i<)2b, but t lit 
dillieult} was that all t Holts to 0011 
centiate it wilt useless and it was \uj 
unstable It lost its power too quickly 
to be of any gnat use gene 1 ally 111* 
help of Pi olessoi Howard Ploity was 
enlisttel and some ol the scientists 
woikmg unde 1 him at Oxfoid began to 
study the pioblein Piofcssoi (now bn 
How aid) Morey, an Australim, had 
been piofessor ot Pathology at the 
Umveisity of blicliu Id and was keeiil) 
interested in natural immunity, that 
is the process whcieby the body o\ei- 
comes the harmful nuciobes with which 
it comes 111 contact 

There were many difficulties in the 
way before these scientists achieved 


succi s^ and wcie able to evtiact from 
the crudt lluid on which tlu mould 
gicw a poweriul antiseptic to be used 
in curing microbic distaste A' iny 
tests wue madi be ton the} It It justilied 
in speaking with absolute eeitiint} 
Hj 11,44 Penicillin was bung pioduced 
on a compaiatively laigi scale, and 
to-day it is in umveisal use 

Honours for Scientists 

S11 Alexandei Meining has been 
honouied loi his gnat disco\eiy both 
m this countiy and in othus In 
Pi ante the highest Older ot tin Legion 
ot Honoui was conteind upon him in 
ic)45, and later In and his two chief 
collaboiatois, bir How aid Iloie} and 
Dr L H Chain, wue jointl} aw aided 
the Nobel Plize loi Mi die lilt* 

I11 no branch ol science has moie 
piogiess been made than in Aeionautics 
It was gene 1 all} agieed long beiore the 
last W orld \\ ai came upon us that air 
power would be a decisive factor 
Uinum s early successes against 
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Poland, France, Belgium, Holland and 
Norway owed a great deal to the over- 
whelming superiority of her powerful 
Luftwaffe. It was only when in August 
and September, 1940 the British fighter 
aircraft, the Spitfires and Hurricanes, 
were able to take the air in sufficient 
numbers to have a semblance of a 
chance against the Luftwaffe that the 
German plans to gain air domination 
over the English Channel and our 
Southern airfields and ports were foiled. 
The Spitfires and Hurricanes, magnifi- 
cently handled by well-trained British 
airmen, proved a match for the mighty 
Luftwaffe. 

Planes without Propellers 

One of the biggest developments was 
that made when the first British jet- 
propelled aeroplane made its successful 


trial flight in 1941. Its inventor, Air- 
Commodore Frank Whittle, had taken 
out his first patent for jet-propelled 
aircraft in 1930, but with the advent 
of war work was speeded up. Other 
nations had been at work on the same 
lines and the Germans eventually em- 
ployed this jet system of propellerless 
propulsion in their pilotless V-i planes, 
generally known as the Flying Bombs. 
The first of these fell in London in 
June, 1944, and for a time much 
damage and many casualties were 
caused by them in London and the 
southern counties until defensive mea- 
sures lessened their effectiveness. 

To-day the jet-propelled plane is 
being used for transport aircraft. A 
British Gloster “ Meteor ” jet-plane set 
up a world record when it flew at 616 
miles an hour in September, i<)4(). 

This record has been 
surpassed since but 
was a milestone in 
the history of flying. 
In 40 years the speed 
of the aeroplane had 
increased from 10 
miles an hour to over 
10 miles a minute. 

With every ad- 
vance new standards 
are demanded. The 
metal component 
which must revolve 
at an incredible speed 
requires a far higher 
degree of smoothness 
than a similar com- 
ponent revolving at a 
quarter the speed. 
New machines for 
achieving this 
smoothness are 
evolved, and new 
methods of testing 
are devised to ensure 
that even the most 
infinitesimal devia- 
tion from the neces- 
sary standard has 
been removed. 



VUASUR1NG SMOOTHNfSS 


Some parts of modern machinery air required to havr a \iiy high 
finish on their sm fai t s 1 he photograph al>o\r shows an eleetncal 
instrument called tin lomlmson Surface hinisli J<e< older which 
measures and photographs the smallest deviation from inoothncss. 
1 he slightest roughress on the surface can be shown on a screen 5,000 
tunes enlarged 
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WA I CUING lilt GLFIP 

111 (I | i tli lit i il i i n I r tin ( .r ipliit 1 mv 1 u>,\ 1 \p n n l i) 1 ll it It irw 11 Vt mu, 

1 j \ till ( u il b ir\ iti )i s n jj i 1 l i 1 n c i U kt [ t f ill tli it t ik s 1 1 1 l i ) ir 

pin 1 u 1 1 it i 1 r in it U u\w 11 situ it< 1 ^ lm li t in fi n tli ] il s tli it th per it< i s 
ir ii t s il j t t< str i\ rili iti n \t In li illicit 1 h ir liiul 


W ll I \ itoinu bombs win 
dropp (1 oil Iliioshimt and 
Nagisjki most people win 
m idi i\\ tit foi tlu Inst timt tli it 
sLimtists li nl disu>\cnd an mtutl> 
m w soil! ct ot UK lg} 

llit lii^t bomb was diopptd on 
Xu^ust (>tli tlu si cond on August 

(jtli and | ip in summit ud uiicondi 
tioiullv on August 14th I his quick 
sum ik 1 < 1 undoubt(dl\ si\cd tht h\<s 
oi 111111) thousands oi Bntish and 
Xiiuiit m soldi* is who might ha\i bun 
killed il tin w 11 hid hid to be fought 
out using oidmaiy weapons and though 
♦ he loss of lift in the Japanese cities was 
very great, this may easily have repre- 
sented a saving in human life as 
compared with the results ol long 
drawn out war 

1 he atomic bomb piovided the first 
pi actual ele monstiation that scientists 
had dist o\ t it d a way of 1 1 It asing 
immense sources of energy which man 
had nevei be foie been able to tap 

Many people, eun to day still think 


that tlu most unpmtant application of 
this ncwlj disco\u<d itoinu tin ig\ is 
foi the making of bombs to be used in 
waifan I his is very fai from the 
tiuth I he fact that sen ntists ha' e 
now discovticd a method of releasing 
the lx kid-up enugv in the atom has 
immune ly greater possibilities than 
whole salt distinction 

How Heat is Produced 

M my thousinds of \tars ago some 
man di^covuccl how to light a fne It 
is possible that he may ha\e used the 
discovery first for burning down the 
houses of villages of his enemies The 
use of hre for purely destructive pur- 
poses is a very minor application of the 
wonderful discovery which was made 
so many thousands of years ago Foi 
many hundreds of years fire h is been 
the servant of mankind The burning 
of coal in t hctiic powt 1 stations mah* s 
electrical t ntigy which is now a\ailablc 
m neaily iuiy home and workshop in 
the country The binning of petrol in 
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cai engines supplies the tncrgy, equal 
to many million hor^e power, winch 
provides the motive power for cars, 
buses and commercial vehicles 

When the mws of the atomic bomb 
was hist broadcast to the woild many 
people said it would have been fai 
bettei if atomic energy had nevu been 
discoveitd Many thousands c>f years 
ago, no doubt, many membeis of the 
human ract who had only see n lire used 
foi burning down then houses or crops 
nid) have given expiession to the same 
idling regai ding the discoveiy of lue 
The heat which is obtained by burn- 
ing things can best be cksciibed as 
molecular heat That is to say it is 
heat which is released when the mole- 


cules of a substance, such .is coal or 
wood, begin to split up and foim new 
combinations with the molecules of the 
air 

Foi a gieat many yeais chi mists and 
scientists generally were of the opinion 
that though mole cults could be split up 
to foi m other compounds it was epute 
impossible to split up atoms 1 hej, 
thought tint a metal, such as eoppe i 
oi gold oi lead, consisted ol itoms of 
copper or gold oi le atl anel th it howe ve i 
much tlie* mate uni was subdivided it 
would still be copper oi gold or lead 
l he atom w is m laet ele lined as the 
smallest possible quantity of i given 
element and it was consul* nd to be 
indivisible 
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Splitting the Atom 

It is now over 
tlm ty y( ai s sinc< Sir 
Li nest Ruthuford 
suu et d( d m splitting 
up tlu* atom of mtro- 
ge n into two entirely 
d 1 1 1 ( i ( nt atoms, 
n mu ly, oxygt n and 
liyhoge n lit fort 
this flint scientists 
win f i i inly con 
\ni( til that oxygen, 
hplmge n and mtio 
gin wilt tin i e 
t ntnt ly difft 1 1 nt 
substam i s which 
i ould not bt change el 
out into tht other 

Whin Sir Fmtst 
Ruthtrford split up 
r / nitrogi n 


atoms in this way he 
lound th.it a large 
amount of entigy 
was hbiiatul and 
that tin o\yge n and 
hydmgt n it suiting 

liom tht split-u)) 

nitiogt n w i lglit d 

i atht i lt ss th in tin 

oi igi n il n it i o^t II 
Sonu ul tin in iss 
nr wtight nt tin 
nit i ogt il hid bt t ii 
t on\t 1 1 1 d into lit il 
Rutin i foi d silt 1 1 t dt d 
in splitting tht nitiogt n atom b\ 
bomba i thug it with high spt id p u tit it s 
but lit had to hit i gnat m m\ shots 
with thtse paitulis btfoie he was able 
to hit the centre oi 4 nucleus of tin 
atom winch was tin only waj of causing 
it to split. Since then scientists have 
found ways of bombarding atoms, so 
that they can be reasonably sure of 
splitting them up without having to 
file too many shots 

I Ins was the sieond stage in tin 
diseoveiy of atomie eiuigy but it was 
still not piactieable to obtain list fill 
energy because the power used in 
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splitting ii]) tin itoms w is go iti i tli m 
tin powti which could bi use ti 11\ 
obt inn d b\ splitting tin in up 

Suntists then begin to experiment 
with the me til ui aiiium lhey found 
that some uranium atoms aie continu- 
ally splitting up by themselves and in 
doing so they release particles which 
bombard the metal surrounding them 
and cause further splitting up or 
fissioning" to tike place l he 
specid kind ot ui imum which splits 
up oi tissions b\ itself is e ill* el uranium 

If i pies < of ui imum 1 is Rss th m 
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Ik it lit i i 1 i i\ li u infill It t n 
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a certain size most of tin particles are 
thrown out as the atoms split up, 
and escape into tlu an tlu metal con 
turning to iission at a comparatively 
slow rate If, however, the piece of 
uranium 235 is made bigger than a 
certain size (the exact size is still a 
secret) each atom which splits up causes 
two or more otlu 1 atoms to split up and 
what is known as a chain reaction 
staits causing the whole of the lump of 
uranium to explode, ieleasing a tremi n 
dous amount of cneigy of heat, light 
and other radiations. 


This in brief is the principle of the 
atomic bomb, but it is to lx hope d that 
this particular aspect of atomu ( iu rgy 
will in the future become less and less 
important just as using lue for burning 
houses down is scaicdy icgatded as 
its most important use in these days f 

Britain’s Atomic Pile 

Whilst tlu discovuy of atomu c in igy 
is of vast lmpoitanet still more mipoit 
ant was the disco veiy of means by 
which this ciuigy could hi eontiollid 
and so brought into tin si ivm oi m m 
kind Although this 
probli m of (ontiol 
has not ye t lx e 11 
completely solvt d 
scientists are already 
able to control 
atomic piocessi s to a 
very laige e xtent 
In this countiy 
two i xperiinental 
atomic piles havi 
been built Inside 
each of tin se piles a 
small quantity of th< 
marvellous mi tal 
uranium 2^5 is 
allowed to split up 
and in doing so it 
re liases consider abh 
amounts of i m rgy 
in the form of hi at 
At present this 
energy is not used 
directly A stream 
of air is blown 
through the piles to 
keep them cool If 
the temperature of 
one of the piles rises 
too high for safety, 
rods of graphite or 
boron arc auto- 
matically pushed 
into the pile and 
the se have the effect 
of slowing down the 
action At pre sent 
these piles arc being 
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Hie fust \tomic i ncr*,\ st it ion to lx built in Brit un is it llu will 
in Berkshire litre sen ntists stud> thi possibilit u s of this n< w sourtt 
of power I he active mat < ml is sunoundtd b\ si \t r il ft 1 1 « f uincnti 
which ibsorbs tlu ndiitions 
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1 Ills putim shows tlu mli 1101 i»f tin- l w lotion lonstrin-tiM at the atomic risi.itih < stahlishincnt 
at Harwell, Hi rkslure Out ot the most impnit.uit parts is a lar^eekctro ina^m t, ami tlu* two poles 
an- show'n abo\e 700 tons of -.ti » 1 won 1 use<l ami the copper windings contain 70 tons of copper 


list'd chiefly for experimental work 
and for producing artificial radium, 
or more strictly radio-active isotopes 
of well-known chemicals. 

If a small quantity of ordinary salt, 
for instance, is inserted into a cavity in 
the atomic pile and left there for a few 
hours it acquires properties very similar 
to those of radium. Many different 
chemicals can be treated in this way 
and these are being used in medical 
research and also in the tieatment of 
cancer and other diseases which immerly 
required the use of tare and expensive 
radium compounds 

The larger of the two piles which 
have been built in this country at 
Harwell, is capable of developing about 
8,000 horse powei or b.ooo kilowatts 
of energy. 

When the necessaiy experimental 


woik on this has been done, there is 
even* likelihood that it will be possible 
to use atomic piles, instead of boilers 
fur producing the steam necessary to 
drive the turbo-electric machinery in 
generating stations. This stage has 
not yet been reached. The atomic 
research scientists consider that it may 
be a few more years before the atomic 
power plant becomes a practical 
possibility. 

Meantime, other aspects of this 
amazing new power are likely to be 
revealed during the collide of the work 
now being cairied on at Haiwell where 
the secrets of atomic energy are being 
studied by British scientists. 

Vet, as we think of all the wonderful 
pi ogress Science has made even w ithin 
the past decade, it is as well to pause 
and ask the question . To what 1 r.d 
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! The neutron produced by radiation enters the nucleus of Uranium 235 causing it to break up and 

strike its neighbours in turn. 



Cadmium rods arr used to control the working The “Pile” is encased and superheated watei 
of the “ PlIc.” is ion veiled to steam. 

HOW ATOMIC POWER MAY BE CHAINED 

The drawings above explain very briefly how fission of the atom is produced, and show how 
the turbulence of colliding atoms produces heat By means of water tub* s surrounding th« 
uranium rcxls, superheated water is produced under great pressure When tins pressure is 
lower* cl superheated steam results and tins can be* used for .ill incj ustrial purposes in which 

st< am power is required 

will all these discoveries lead us ? It is the natural scientists : the sociologists, 

of the highest importance that a light the psychologists who tiy to under- 

sense of proportion should be preserved, stand the working of the human mind, 
That is why the work of the social- the p ychiatiists who hope to icinuly 

scientists is just as important as that of the ills of the mind 01 to test its varied 
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A PUPIL AT THE RADAR RESEARCH CENTRE 

At the headquarters of Britain’s Science Brains Trust research goes on continuously into the 
further possibilities of Radar. For that research work it is necessary to train men in the use of 
different instruments, and here we see an instructor explaining the working of an Air Inti ri eption 

Trainer Panel to a newcomer. 


W E have read briefly in these 
pages of how the great thinkers 
through the course of many 
centuries have led man to acquire 
knowledge of the Earth on which he 
lives. Gradually man has begun to 
understand and to control to some 
extent the mighty forces of Nature, 
making them his servant instead of 
being his master. 

It has scarcely been a steady progress 
and was indeed painfully slow in the 
beginning. Yet in the last hundred 
and fifty years this knowledge, and the 
capacity to use it, has gone forward by 
swift leaps and bounds. In 1800 the 
hand spinning-wheel, the hand loom, 
and the plough were very much the 
same as they had been for many cen- 
turies. The only means of travelling 
were by horse-drawn vehicles and by 
sailing-ship. A few inventions had 
been made and the spinning- jenny and 
mechanical weaving-loom were coming 
into use against much opposition. 


Instead of hand-power the invcntois 
made use of watej-powu*, and «i 
clumsy steam-pump was d< veloped 
into a much more efficient steam- 
engine by James Watt. 

Knowledge for Its Own Sake 

This was the beginning of the great 
Industrial Revolution in Britain, and 
it spread throughout the world. It 
marked a new phase in the history of 
man's development which had begun 
with Greek culture. There had been 
other civilisations before Greece, but, 
as in the case of Egypt, wars came and 
the conquerors destroyed something 
they were unable to replace. 

Yet some of the Egyptians' hard-won 
knowledge passed in due time by way 
of Crete to the mainland of Greece. 
With the Greeks, indeed, we enter the 
full light of histoiy and know what 
their great teachers believed and taught 
from tno written records they left. For 
a long time during which the Greeks 
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were the leaders of the world, the great 
thinkers who investigated and made 
experiments were almost solely con- 
cerned with the pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake, and that still remains 
the first aim of Science in our own day. 

These* early thinkers were not con- 
cerned with finding out new ways of 
lighting or heating thcii homes, oi how 
to make bombs to destroy their enemies, 
nor even how to make a chariot or 
caniage travel more swiftly than horses 
could pull it. They wete anxious to 
learn the truth about the Sun, Moon, 
Stars, and the Earth , how and why 
they existed at all, and how man 
should act and govern Iudn If. Some 
of them we i e interested m numbers and 
tin* science of mathematics was evolved 
They laid a foundation on which 
succeeding generations of thinkers wen 
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able to build. As an example, there was 
a school in Thrace about the fifth 
century b.c. which was known as the 
Atomists. They said that matter was 
formed of atoms " strong in solid 
singleness." Differences in the proper- 
ties of bodies were due to differenc s in 
size, shape and movements of the 
atoms. Democritus (460-^57 h.c.) put 
forward his atomic theory. Up U, a 
point it was not much mon than a 
lucky guess, but right through the 
centuries that followed this id» a of the 
importance and power of the atom 
attracted m< n of science. 

Powers of Radium 

Dalton (1766-1K44) formulated a 
much more advanced atomic theory ; 
Lord Kelvin, Clerk Maxw* 11 , Sir 
William Ciook< s, Sir J J. Thomson, all 
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added to the sum of knowledge. Lord 
Rutherford and Professor Soddy went 
still further, and in 1945 the power of 
the atom was dramatically and fearfully 
proved. But the atomic bomb is 
merely an offshoot of the knowledge 
scientists have now gained of the atom. 

One aspect of atomic knowledge is 
seen in the work of the Curies and 
others. Radium is being increasingly 
used as experiments show its many 
powers. Radioactivity is one branch of 
Science which holds immense possi- 
bilities, especially in the treatment of 
disease. Substances can be made 
radio active — for a limited time. 
Radium itself remains potent for 
thousands of years, and if one were to 
inject radium into the human system it 
might cure the particular complaint 
quite quickly, but it would continue to 
act after that task was done and so start 
some trouble far worse. The remedy 
would be worse than the disease. 

The scientists who are at work in the 
lew atomic energy centres have made 
mportant discoveries in this connection 
as we have read in the chapter dealing 
with atomic progress. 

When Wealth Increased 

In Science we stand on the threshold 
of a new age and we need the wisdom 
to learn from the past. The Industrial 
Revolution that began about 1760 was 
wonderful though it was from many 
points of view also tragic and depressing 
It was nobody's business to control 
it. Production increased and wealth 
accumulated, but in the hands of 
a few. Masses of men were crowded 
together in mean, monotonous streets 
of ill-built houses ; they worked in 
badly-ventilated, insanitary, unin- 
spected factories and their children 
were boin to a new slavery. 

A new science came into existence to 
balance this state of affairs. Sociology, 
the scientific study of human life in 
organised communities, is as necessary 
to-day as biology. Some would say 
that Man has not changed in character 


very much in the past two or three 
centuries. Yet old ideas that the 
weakest, whether in health, wealth, or 
influence, must go to the wall have 
little support to-day. Man has become 
conscious of himself as a member of a 
community and realises that he has 
duties towards others besides himself ; 
he has a duty to humanity. 

It is because we have these new 
ideas and this better outlook about our 
aims that we can look forward to the 
ever-increasing benefits Science can 
give us. There is a new hope that 
among the great nations of the world 
there is the wisdom, taught by the hard 
experiences of the past, to use the gifts 
the scientists bring for the good of 
humanity as a whole and not for its 
destruction. 

Even at the beginning of this present 
century the utilisation of the scientists' 
knowledge for manufacturing purposes 
so that the ordinary person could 
enjoy the result was often a matter of 
luck. The scientist or the inventor 
made a discovery and had to persuade 
some man or group of men that then 4 
w r as money in it be foie it became 
available to the public. 

Lines of Research 

Some of the bigger manufacturers 
had their own laboratories and even 
their research departments, but it was 
not until the war of 1914 -18 that the 
British Government founded a Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. This Department has an 
Advisory Council which includes the 
most distinguished scientists of the day. 
It provides funds, granted by Parlia- 
ment, to the Research Associations 
formed by the industries themselves. 
There are some twenty-seven of these 
Research Associations. 

There are three main lines of scientific 
research ; first and foremost, since 
everything (‘1st 1 must depend on it 
ultimately, is the old ideal of “ the 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake." 
Then the^e is the research for the bene- 
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fit of the people who consume and use 
the products of industry. Thirdly, 
there is research for the manufacturers 
on their own particular problems. 

The Department has the National 
Physical Laboratory where, among 
other things, the testing and calibrating 
of scientific instruments and of chrono- 
meters is carried out. It also has 
research stations and special labora- 
tories in different parts of the country. 
Food is a subject, for instance, with 
which the Government of the country 
is pai ticularly concerned both in time of 
war and in peace The Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research has 
developed a method of gas storage for 
apples as well as new methods of storing 
hsli in perfect condition for twelve 


months or even longer. This means 
that the fishing fleets can sail further 
from our shores and the country will 
have fresher food. It means, too, that 
a glut of fish need not be wasted, as it 
used to be, but held for the lean period 
when there is a shortage. 

New Comfort at Home 

Bread has been studied by the 
scientists to discover just what nutri- 
tive value it has and how best it can 
be improved. Pests which attack the 
grain and lead to bad harvests have 
been the subject of other experiments 
and tests. Almost everything that 
enters into our everyday life has been 
or probably is at the present time under- 
going scientific investigation. Most 
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of us have had experience of woollen 
garments that shrink, but the Wool 
Industries Research Association has 
found a way to remedy this fault. 

A long list could be made out of the 
everyday articles which are being 
studied by experts in chemistry and 
other branches of Science. Sometimes 
they seem to be a long way removed 
from the problems of pure science, or 
from the study of radio-activity or 
atomic energy. Boots and shoes for 
different occupations ; motor-hoins 
that will give clear warning without 
being an annoyance to everyone m the 
neighbourhood ; building materials and 
printing inks ; domestic boilers and 
grates as well as the problems of heating 
and lighting in homes and factoiies . all 
these are under the microscope and are 
being tested and examined. 

The Electron Microscope 

The history of one of the most impor- 
tant of the scientist’s instruments, the 
microscope, follows on much the same 
.ies as those of so many other dis- 
coveries. Magnification by a curved 
transparent disc was known 111 ancient 
times, but the single 1 lens gave a 
coloured and distorted image. It was 
not until the invention of the 
achromatic lens in 1729, followed by 
various improvements by Dollond in 
1752, that any real use was made of the 
microscope. 

During the next hundred years there 
was no great advance. It was only 
when Science realised the need for 
observing those tiny forms of life 
hidden from the naked eye that the 
microscope made big advances. In 
i860 the first binocular microscope, 
giving stereoscopic vision, was designed. 
Improvements in the quality of lenses 
came with the discovery of how to 
make them from molten quartz, fol- 
lowed by a further advance when 
polarised light was used. 

Now the electron microscope has been 
invented. This magnifies up to 50,000 
times. Some idea of what this means 


can be gathered from the fact that if a 
halfpenny were magnified to this extent 
it would cover three-quarters of the 
city of London. Germs and bacteria, 
so small that they have never previ- 
ously been observed in detail, can now 
be properly studied. 

It was after a good deal of experi- 
menting by scientists in seveial coun- 
tries that this type ot microscope 
eventually became possible*. The first 
electron microscope was produced in 
America in 1941 after big sums had 
been spent on research and experi- 
mental work. In our own country 
considerable progress had been made, 
but the final stages were suspended 
from the outbreak of war in 1939 until 
1944 when it was found possible to 
resume the work. The lust complete 
model was in use the following year. 

The most recent model made in Britain 
is one hundred times as powerful as the 
best optical microscope ever devised. 
With the new electron microscope tiny 
organisms less than a millionth of an 
inch long can be examined on tin* 
greenish fluorescent scieen of tin* type 
used in both radar and television. 1 lie 
cathode ray tube which made iadai 
possible has also brought into being the 
electron microscope, a development 
which is wonderful in itself, but also 
opens up possibilities of new dis- 
coveries in many fields of research. 

How Progress was Made 

It is with instruments of this kind 
that the problems of one scientist may 
be solved by another working in a 
different field. One discovery links 
up with another ; the solution of one 
problem makes it possible to overcome 
a totally different difficulty. Atomic 
eneigy has been mentioned already, but 
because of its tremendous possibilities 
and because it has a bearing on so 
many other scientific and industrial 
problems it must inevitably crop up in 
many fields of research. 

It is an epoch-making discovery 
ranking with the greatest of human 
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discoveries. Eire was the lirst ■ man 
did not discover lire, or invent it, but 
long ag(‘s ago he learned how to produce 
it at will and to control it for his own 
purposes. We pass over many cen- 
turies before we come to anything 
comparable with this achievement. 
Steam was known to the Greeks and the 
first attempt to control it was made by 
Heio of Alexandria about 130 b.< . It 
was the seventeenth century before 
real progress was made. Then, in i6(jN, 
Thomas Savery invented an engine 
and used the term “ hoise-powei ." 
Janies Watt, Richard Trevithick, and 
finally George Stephenson gradually 
brought about the full revolution. 

From Theory to Practical Use 

Electricity, too, was known to the 
Greeks but without any knowledge* of 
h'wv to harness it. In England, 
Gilbert, the father of ehctricity as he 


has been calk'd, published a book on 
the subject in 1600 and coined its name 
from the Greek flektron . Other scien- 
tists found out much more, but it was 
not until Edison invented an ir an- 
descent lamp and made an improved 
dynamo about 1880 that electncity 
became available for industrial pur- 
poses and for the home. 

Due to the war immense strides w< re 
made by teams of scientists invsti- 
gating the possibility s of atomic < nergy 
as a weapon of destruction They 
knew how to split the atom , they did 
not know 7 how to split millions of atoms 
in a confined space all in the same 
instant and at the moment when the 
big explosion of energy was desired. 
They found the answer in Uranium 235, 
by which they were able to achieve 
“ chain-reaction ” one atom explod- 
ing and causing the next atom to 
i xplode, as described in earlier pagt s 
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New Worlds to Conquer 

That is the beginning of the story of 
which the end is not yet known. 
Science has still to achieve much greater 
control. The theory is no longer in 
doubt ; the problem of putting it into 
practice depends on the solution to 
other problems. The right metals must 
be used to withstand the enormous pres- 
sures produced. Here the metallurgist 
comes in and his progress will be aided 
by the electron microscope. There are 
chemical problems for the chemist, and 
the engineer must be diawn in to design 
and improve the different parts of the 
pile. All these problems are being 
slowly but steadily tackled. 

There are so many ways in which 
atomic energy may help other investi- 
gators. Wireless has progressed through 
the work of scientists in many different 
spheres. One of the most important 
aspects has been the discovery of 
“ radio layers ” high above the earth. 
The investigation of the stratosphere 
a new heights becomes possible by 
o.e use of rockets, propelled by atomic 
energy. These rockets would carry 
recording instruments which would 
supply impoitant data for the scientists. 
Their construction would ensuie theii 
safe return to earth without damage to 
the instruments. 

Rockets that travelled 70 miles above 
the eaith, propelled by a series of 
explosions, were used by the enemy 
during tin* last war to act as long range 
bombs. They were launched in 
Holland and N. France and landed 
mainly in London and the Home 
Counties. With all their faults they 
were one of the most terrible of the new 
weapons employed in war. What of 
the use of rockets in peace ? 

The Vastness of Space 

Some system of atomic propulsion 
would have far greater possibilities than 
any previously-known method. On 
the strength of the knowledge gained 
from the first flights it wnuld be possible 
to construct man-carrying rockets. 


Man lias conquered land, sea, and air, 
and has already penetrated the strato- 
sphere. There is still the vast ness of 
outer space to be explored. 

H. G. Wells’ imaginative forecast 
“ The First Men in the Moon,” is now 
well within the realm of probability. 
It is roughly 240,000 mile's to the Moon. 
When atomic power is available loi 
such a machine as the man-can ymg 
locket the journey might be accom- 
plished in a matter of hours rather than 
days. The British Interplanetaiy 
Society is investigating the many 
problems to be solved before such a 
flight can be undei taken with confident 
hope's of complete* success, both on the* 
outward and return journeys. There 
are difficulties, but none that is beyond 
the power of modeTii science* to over- 
come. It would not be a crazy trust - 
ill-luck attempt. Every known iisk 
and danger wnuld be thoroughly con- 
sidered by experts before the tlight w'as 
begun. 

Cosmic Rays 

The scientific re sults of such a tlight 
may be truly remarkable*. There are' 
many questions regarding space to 
which the* scientists are* seeking answer's 
to-day. A study e>f cosmic ludiutinn, 
for instance*, give's information which is 
vital to the production of atomic 
energy. These cosmic rays air still 
one of the* mysteries of science. They 
come f r om interstellar space and pene- 
trate the e'arth’s surface* and are* believed 
to be caused by disintegrating atoms 
in space. 

Dr. Re>bert Millikan, an American 
scientist who was awarded the Nobel 
Prize in 1923, is regarded as the dis- 
coverer of the cosmic ray. His investi- 
gations showed that a certain type of 
cosmic ray is formed every time an 
atom of iron is formed. Among the 
deductions he* made* from the* study of 
these rays was a be • 1 i e • f that the world 
would newer end. 

Such investigations are not wrthout 
a practical purpose. From these* 
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studies of tin* nature of the 
Univeise comes knowledge tli.it 
has its bearing on our own 
bonus and on pleasures now 
regarded as essential. When 
you tui n a knob and listen to 
a voice telling you just what is 
happening at that moment on 
a football held two bundled 
mill's away, or on a sun-baked 
cricket-held six thousand miles 
away, it has all come about 
because scientists discovered 
the existence of electric wave's 
m the ether similar to the 
wave's of light and heat. 

The astronomers who study 
the eclipses of the* sun and 
the moon and those strange 
manifestations known as sun- 
spots have given invaluable 
knowledge to the scientist e\- 
"ting with radio trans- 
mission. In the clinics and 
hospitals children and older 
people have sun-ray treatment 
by special lamps. The know- 
ledge of these rays has been 
gained by scientists of several 
branches, and it is by this 
co-opeiation that piognss is 
made. 

I rom Stars to Ocean Bed 

Other scientistsare mteiested 
m tin* secrets that lie bulled 
bt low the surface' of the sea 



Piofessoi Piccard, who has 
ascended into the stiatospheii 
in a special balloon he devised, 
has constructed a remark- 
able undersea balloon, known 
as a bathyscaphe. With this 
diving-bell new possibilities of 


/ t tish mull 

IHL LltC IKON MICROsCOPt 

Out ot tlu* most nmaikiblt* ot inodtrn Mentions is 
the 1 In turn Mu lost ope \n tlei tr<m slit mi passes 

through tlu ti inspareTK\ under examination and is 
focussed on .1 photographic him M lgiulication is 
approximated \ one hundred tunes greater than with 
the m ob t powerful of visual microscopes. 


scientific discoveries deep down 
in the ocean depths are piobable. All 
such knowledge gives the scientist a 
fuller and mote collect pictuie ot the 
woild m which we live 

Those eaily Ureek thinker s who 
wanted to undei stand the sun and why 
it warmed the earth had no ideas about 


atomic energy or wireless transmissions. 
They sought truth and understanding. 
To-day we are still far from knowing 
the full truth concerning the sun, but 
w T e are learning. We know’, for in- 
stance, that growing plants collect 
energy from the sun and extract 
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nutriment from the air and soil. The 
scientist has found that the green 
colouring matter known as chlorophyll 
enables the plant to collect this nutri- 
ment, which not only feeds the plant 
but will in due course feed man who 
lives on plants or on animals that rat 
the plants. 

Good Health and Happiness 

Science does not yet fully understand 
how the chlorophyll performs its work, 
but knows that it is chiefly carbon and 
that this particular carbon is radio- 
active. It is now possible to make 
ordinary carbon radioactive by that 
new and wondeiful instrument known 
as the cyclotron. This mechanically 
bombards the carbon with neutrons and 
makes it radioactive. By studying 
radioactive carbon the scientist can 
observe what happens and so discover 
how the chlorophyll does its work. 

This in turn may lead to discove ries 
of great importance to the health of 
mankind generally. Medical research 
and the tight for good health is obvi- 
ously one of the highly important 
branches of Science. Like so many 
other sciences it has been until com- 
paratively recent times almost entirely 
a matter of individual effort. 

To-day it is largely team work and 
the research chemists of big industrial 
and commercial companies have made 
discoveries of great value. The largest 
chemical industry organisation in this 
country announced early in 1946 a new 
and revolutionary anti-malarial drug 
which they had named Paludrine. Its 
formula has been made public, so that 
all chemists will know how it is made. 

At the end of 1948 this same company, 
I.C.I., announced the discovery of 
Antrycide, a cure and protection 
against all forms of cattle disease caused 
by the tsetse-fly. This new drug will 
be of incalculable value, particularly 
in Africa, which may well become a 
great cattle-breeding land. 

In medicine, indeed, many advances 
have been made and in a number of 


cases these have been helped by the 
work of scientists in other fields. The 
electron microscope, for instance, has 
enabled investigators to discover new 
secrets of the body cells. A special 
award and the Garton Medal was 
awarded to Professor Dodds in 1948 for 
the discovery of Stilboestrol which has 
proved of great value in controlling 
certain foims of cancer. 

Other drugs such as streptomycin 
have had highly beneficial results in the 
treatment of tuberculosis. Another 
remarkable weapon now used in the 
treatment of this particular disease is 
a vaccine known as B.C.G., first intio- 
duced by two Frenchmen, and the fight 
still goes on. 

It has gone on for a long time, and 
it is by looking back over the history 
of the past that we realise how much 
progress has been made. A hundred 
years ago London was an unhealthy 
city, as it had been for a long time. 
Even in 1820 Jeremy Benthani, the 
philosopher who popularised the plnase 
“ the greatest happiness of the gieatest 
number,” proposed that the country 
should have a Minister of Health. It 
was an impossible notion at the time, 
but in 184(8 a Public Health Act was 
passed and in that same yeai London 
appointed its first Medical Officer of 
Health. A hundred years later a 
comprehensive National Health Seivice 
was inaugurated to ensure that every- 
one in the country had the full benefit 
of modern medical treatment when 
necessary. 

Towards the Great Goal 

Slowly but surely the advance in 
every branch of science goes on. It 
may take many years to develop all 
the new resources which are being 
placed at our service ; progress in one 
direction may not keep pace with the 
swift advances in others, or it may be 
held back or interrupted by the follies 
of man himself. But the great goal 
remains the same : the well-being and 
happiness of all mankind. 



